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All benefit from your making full use 
of Electricity in your home. Your country 
benefits because Electricity is a national 
fuel. Your family benefits becaüse Elec- 
tricity makes the home a happier, more 
comfortable place where work is done 
more quickly and easily, and there is 
more free time. You, yourself, benefit 
hecause Electricity is cheap to use, its 
cleanliness reduces cleaning and redecor- 
ation costs, and the absence of dust, 
smoke and fumes promotes health and 
* saves doctor's bills. 
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60-61 UPPER MOUNT ST. DUBLIN 
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HOTEL LENEHAN 


24-25 HARCOURT STREET, 
DUBLIN 


Comfortably appointed Hotel with all 
Modern Conveniences. Wine licence, 
Garage, Hot and Cold Water. 


Weekly Terms from Three Guineas. Bed, 
Breakfast, and Bath from 6,6. Wedding 
Breakfasts a Speciality. 


Within a few minutes from centre of 

City and convenient to all Stations. 

Nos. 14 and 15 Trams and several 
Buses pass the door. 


Under the personal supervision of 


MISS LENEHAN 


Telephone : 52043 
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SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


For many years now the name Elverys has been a 
byeword for satisfaction in the choice of Sports 
empor Here under one roof you can choose 
's finest and most complete selec- 
tons. You py also be sure of satistying individual 
ything sold by Elverys is good, and 
value ж. ‘money, too. 


ELVERYS 


DUBLI m^. 


A Trial will convince 


that it’s the Best 


EAT 


ST. CATHERINE’S 
г песа n BREAD 


destination looms large in the eyes 
of every man and woman, but in 
the midst of your other cares and k d 
responsibilities don't let it worry Bakery : 
you. You can cover the 2,600 
Dublin Streets in safety and l, 2 & 3 THOMAS COURT 
comfort by taking a Taxi or 
Private Hire Car displaying the DUBLIN 
official Badge of the 


IRISH TAXI & HACKNEY Proprietors : 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION Pappy McMaHoN and С. CROKER 


The Better Ale and Irish! 


CAIRNES LIMITED 
BREWERS - DROGHEDA 


A.R.P. Special Announcement 


The public are warned that the use of coloured 
lamps is insufficient to comply with А.К.Р, 
Regulations; Use your ordinary clear or pearl 
lamps and screen your windows with opaque 
or heavy material, This is 
the ONLY effective method 
of “ blacking out," 
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CONTAINS- 


Ж SAVINGS IN COST 


Solus Lamps have recently been reduced 
in price—for the FIFTH time since 1936. 
New prices, in force from Monday, llth 
Sept., 1939, are as follows :—15 watt, reduced 
from 1/7 to 1/6; 150 watt, 4/- to 3/6; 300 
watt, 10/- to 9/-; 500 watt, 12/6 to 11/6; 
750 watt, 16/- to 15/-. 


2K SAVINGS IN CURRENT 


Besides being lower in price, Solus Lamps 
save you electricity. The special filament, 
its arrangement, its method of fitting, are 
the outcome of long research—the aim being 
to ensure long life without increased con- 
sumption, And Solus achieved just that— 
as you can prove for yourself. 


XK SAVINGS IN UPKEEP · / 307 “ы; 


How many lights in your house? Count 


With “ Winter Time " ahead you should 


them, then think what you are saving by WINTER check up now on all your lights. See 
using lamps with a higher average number which lamp needs replacing and install 
of burning hours. It is to ensure that higher the correct type. Remember, the 
average that Solus Lamps are made from slightest over-voltage is injurious to the 
the strongest and best materials and finally lifetime of a lamp. Don’t take the 
put through the severest of tests, , voltage of your supply for granted— 


HAVE IT TESTED. 
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Foremost in Irish journalism with an unrivalled news service 
in which full prominence is given to national and local news, 
whilst at the same time due prominence is given to world 
affairs, foreign events, and the Irish abroad. 


An unrivalled selection of sports features, written by 


experts, brings you up-to-the-minute news and information 
concerning racing, football, hurling, boxing, golfing, and 
every kind of sporting activity. 


ARTICLES The special articles contributed to the Irish Press, by 
leading Irish and foreign writers, have set a new high 
standard of literary excellence for Irish journalism. 


REVIEWS BOOKS, PLAYS, FASHIONS, etc., etc., reviewed 


regularly by authoritative writers. 


A man is as young 
as his HAIR! 


. it's no use him feeling young if people say he Zooks 
old! Hair thinning at the temples and going prematurely 
grey makes a man look old quicker than anything. Hair 
troubles of this nature are quite unnecessary—Mutesco— 
the tonic that “ gets to the root of the trouble " is on sale 
at all Chemists. 


Mutesco is not a dye—supplies just the OK-B, 
nourishment that is needed for strong, 
healthy growth and brings out the hair’s 
own natural colour. Discovered by а 
monk many years ago, this wonderful 
tonic is still made to the original 
Monastery formula and has helped 
thousands of men to retain youthful 
smartness. 1/9 and 3/3 at all Chemists. 


mutesco 


THE TONIC THAT “ GETS TO THE ROOT ” OF HAIR TROUBLES 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The articles in this Review, dealing with the activities of the various Battalions 
and Special Services of the Dublin Brigade, while containing ‘authenticated data, do 
not purport to be exhaustive records. 


They have been compiled by men who served іп these units, and are intended 
primarily to serve as an outline of the history of the Brigade. 


The complete history of the Brigade is a work which, we hope, will be undertaken 
during the lifetime of its surviving members. 
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Foreword 


MONG those who held the honoured title of Officer Commanding the 

A Dublin Brigade was Patrick Pearse, who only relinquished the title 

to Tomás MacDonagh during Holy Week, 1916, in order that he could 

be in a position to devote himself solely to his new post of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Irish Army in the field. 

Tomás MacDonagh, who took over the Command from Pearse, can 
hardly be regarded as ever having officiated in the office of Brigade Com- 
mandant as he was practically restricted to the command of the men in the 
Jacob's Factory position from the beginning of the Rising to its end. 

After the reorganisation of the Volunteer Movement in 1917, Richard 
Mulcahy was appointed Brigade Commandant, a position which he held 
with distinction until March, 1918, when he was promoted to the position 
of Chief of Staff. 

The late Richard (Dick) McKee was then appointed to the Brigade 
Command, but he was arrested almost immediately and was sentenced to 
a period of imprisonment. On his release, he undertook a thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the Brigade Unit, but was again arrested before this task was com- 
pleted. This continued interference with his work, which he regarded as 
being of supreme importance, appeared to urge him on to still greater 
activities and, during his term of office as Brigade Commandant, special 
mobilization schemes were perfected, as were also many of the Special Services. 

His death was due to his extraordinary devotion to his duty. On the 
night of Saturday, the 20th November, 1920, he was working in his office 
in Lower Gardiner Street up to a few minutes before Curfew, which was then 
fixed at ten o'clock. This left him little time by which he might have made 
a detour in order to throw off the shadowers, who were always lurking at 
hand. He was tracked to the house in Lower Gloucester Street, where he 
was temporarily residing and, in a raid which took place in the small hours 
of the morning of the 21st November, 1920, he was taken prisoner and 
brought to Dublin Castle where he was later brutally done to death, together 
with Peadar Clancy, another Dublin Brigade Officer who had been appointed 
to the position of Director of Munitions. 

As Vice-Brigade Commandant, it was my duty immediately to take 
over command. About a week later, I was elected Brigade Commandant 
by the assembled Officers of the Dublin Brigade, and I held this position 
until arrested in August, 1922, during the regrettable Civil strife following 
the Treaty settlement. 

The position occupied by the Dublin Brigade in this war was unique. 
It carried out most of its activities in the midst of a gigantic and highly- 
trained modern army, equipped with all the most up-to-date armaments 
and with the experience of the Great War behind it. There was also at its 
disposal a highly-trained Intelligence and Secret Service Staff. Yet, in spite 
of all these factors, the fighting activities of the Dublin Brigade were carried 
on relentlessly and without the cessation of war activities for a single day. 


Dublin Brigade Council: July, 1921 


(Lafayette. 
Back, left to right—-COMMANDANTS С. BOLAND, J. GRIFFIN, P. Horonaw, Е. HENDERSON, J. J. DOYLE, 
AND T. ENNIS. 


Front, left to righi-—CoMMANDANTS А, MCDONNELL, Н. COLLEY, BRIGADE COMMANDANT О. TRAYNOR, 
CoMMANDANTS C, O’MALLEY AND SEAN MOONEY. 


The weapons with which the Brigade was equipped were often crude 
enough. Usually, they consisted of a rifle or a shot gun, a pistol, revolver 
or a home-manufactured hand grenade and, more often than not, these were 
secured from the forces which they were fighting. Ammunition for these 
weapons was hoarded and protected as, I imagine, drops of water would 
be in the desert. Yet, it was with this equipment that a mighty army was 
literally held at bay. 

The value of the work accomplished in Dublin against the English 
Forces will, I fear, never be fully realised nor properly estimated during the 
lifetime of the present generation. It is questionable if any other Unit of 
the Republican Army in the field caused more anxiety to the British 
Authorities. The intensity of the conflict as well as the-immensity of the 
damage to English prestige, by that conflict in the capital city of the country, 
as well as the world publicity which it received, was possibly one of the 
most telling factors in compelling English statesmen to sue for peace. It 
must be remembered that morning, noon and evening saw a ceaseless conflict 
being waged in the main thoroughfares of our city. Daylight or darkness, 
'summer or winter, made no difference. Grimly relentless, the various Units 
struck with all their might, but in such ordered fashion, that the enemy 
had no idea as to where the next blow would fall or how it would be dealt. 
The natural sequence to all this was that public opinion abroad was aroused 
and England was defending herself in a dozen different capitals at the same 
time. There was only one thing to be done and that was to stop the conflict, 
and so the call for a Truce came, not from the Republican Army, but from 
the Statesmen of England. - 

The story of the Dublin Brigade’s part in the fight for Irish Independence 
is a story that will not only make the blood of the old warriors course as 
freely as in the days when they did battle, but it should also bring a glow 
of pride to the cheeks of every Irish person who reads, and who believes 
that these men, in conjunction with their comrades-in-arms throughout the 
country, ably upheld the centuries-old fight for freedom and that they are, 
in the main, responsible for the measure of freedom enjoyed by the Irish 
people to-day. 


OscAR TRAYNOR. 


First Battalion Council 


(Lafayette. 
Back, left to right—LizuteNants SEÁN DEVINGTON, T. MCGRANE, CAPTAINS SEAN PRENDERGAST, 
J. GOLDEN, A. DOWLING, M. MADIGAN, AND S. KAVANAGH, 
Front, left to right —CAPrAINS P. J. RYAN, P. GARLAND, COMMANDANT P. HOLOHAN, VicE-COMMANDANT G, 
IRVINE, CAPTAINS Е, DALY, AND W. CORRI, 


The 


ORMED in 1913 as a unit of the Irish 
E National Volunteers with North 
Dublin City as its area, the battalion 
was one of the strongest units in that Organi- 
sation. The year 1913 and part of 1914 were 
entirely devoted to recruiting, organising 
and military training. In July, 1914, it 
took its allotted part in the now famous 
Howth Gun-Running, “А” Company 
supplying a number of the volunteers who 
boarded the yacht and unpacked the Mauser 
rifles. In the following month the Dublin 
Brigade paraded 4,000 strong at Parnell 
Square, at 4 o'clock on a Sunday morning 
and marched to Ticknock, in the Dublin 
-= mountains, where a sham battle took place. 
The battalion was well represented, but it 
was to be the last time many members 
would be together as the “ split " was soon 
to come. The Irish Parliamentary Party, 
under the leadership of the late John Red- 
mond, endeavoured to obtain complete 
control of the National Volunteers. A 
minority seceded and formed the Irish Volun- 
teers. The ranks of the First Battalion of 
the Irish Volunteers numbered only a handful 
of men, but they were the foundation 
members of the First Battalion of the Dublin 
Brigade, who set about preparing for the 
Rising in 1916 and the subsequent struggle. 
Intensive organisation and recruitment went 
on. Many comrades who had remained in 
the National Volunteers left that Organisa- 
tion and joined the Irish Volunteers sub- 
sequently. The ranks were growing strong 
and the First Battalion had a big member- 
ship. On Whit Monday, 1915, “А” Com- 
pany of the battalion organised an excursion 
to Limerick City in which the Dublin Brigade 
took part. A parade was held in Limerick, 
but the people of that city gave the Irish 
Volunteers a very hostile reception. They 
little thought then that in a few years they 
would realise their mistake and erect, as if 
in reparation, a monument to their fellow 
citizen, Commandant Edward Daly of the 
First Battalion of the Dublin Brigade, 
and his comrades of 1916. 

When the O'Donovan Rossa funeral was 
taken in charge by the Irish Volunteers in 
Dublin in 1916, the battalion paraded in 
Strength and supplied a guard of honour 
when the body was lying in state in the 
City Hall. It was to “А” Company of the 
battalion that the graveside arrangements 
were entrusted on the day of the funeral to 
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Glasnevin. This was the most important 
event of the year for the Irish Volunteers. 
Robert Monteith, Commandant of the First 
Battalion, was deported by the British 
Government and subsequently reached Ger- 
many to take a leading part in the organisa- 
tion of the Irish Brigade there. By the 
end of the year the battalion was well 
organised and fairly well equipped with 
Mauser and Martinirifles, and a large number 
had procured the uniform of the Irish Volun- 
teers. The manceuvres, field exercises, 
indoor drilling and parades had done much 
towards making the various units of the 
battalion an efficient section of the Dublin 
Brigade of the Irish Volunteers. The signal- 
ling, first aid, intelligence and such services 
had reached a high standard of efficiency, 
and the opportunity would soon be given to 
display it, for at this stage every member 
realised that the fight was not far away. 
On St. Patrick’s Day, 1916, the battalion, 
under the command of Commandant Edward 
Daly, took part in the Church Parade to 
SS. Michael’s and John’s Church, Exchange 
Street, for the Mass arranged by the Dublin 
Brigade. After Mass the Volunteers marched 
to College Green and were reviewed by 
Commandant General P. H. Pearse, Thomas 
MacDonagh and other members of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Volunteers. 

Shortly after orders were received to 
prepare for special manoeuvres, to be held 
on Easter Sunday, 23rd April, 1916. There 
was intense activity in the battalion, pro- 
curing arms, ammunition and equipment. 
Lists of stores, shops, vehicles and articles 
which could be used for military purposes 
were compiled. The volunteers were ready 
and knew that something more exciting than 
manœuvres was about to take place. On 
the 22nd, orders were received to parade 
next day with full arms, equipment and 
rations for 24 hours. The famous order 
cancelling the mobilisation appeared in 
The Sunday Independent next day. The 
result was that only a small number attended 
and later dispersed to their homes with 
instructions to “stand to” with arms and 


equipment and await further orders. On 
the following morning, Easter Monday, a 
special mobilisation took place, and at 
ІІ o'clock the battalion of approximately 
300 volunteers—officers and men—were on 
parade under the command of Commandant 
Edward Daly. He addressed the assembled 
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men and said that an Irish Republic would 
be proclaimed that day at noon, and the 
battalion would shortly be in action against 
the English army in Ireland. He stated 
also that he expected that the First 
Battalion would operate against the enemy 
with courage and discipline, and that the 
Irish Volunteers would henceforth be known 
as the Irish Republican Army. The battalion 
headquarters was established in the Father 
Mathew Hall, Church Street, and positions 
were taken up in North Brunswick Street, 
Church Street, North King Street and houses 
were occupied at points of vantage in the 
surrounding areas. Barricades were erected 
in the streets and manned. Just as the 
various units were taking up their positions a 
party of mounted British Lancers galloped 
up Church Street, charging a small party of 
volunteers. Commandant Daly gave the 
order to fire, inflicting casualties, whereupon 
the troops fled through North King Street to 
Arbour Hill barracks. This was the first 
engagement of the battalion. The remainder 
of the day was spent strengthening the 
position occupied, sniping the enemy in 
occupation of the Railway Station at Broad- 
stone, and in keeping the dome of “ King’s 
Inns " free of enemy snipers. Supplies were 
commandeered and the Republican Proclama- 
tion was posted up in the area. Other 
positions were taken over during the week, 
among them Linenhall barracks, which was 
set alight, the fire spreading to the adjoining 
premises. 


An unsuccessful attack was made on 
the Broadstone Station; it was a very 
strongly held enemy position. A number 
of the D.M.P. and R.I.C. men and a number 
of British soldiers were taken prisoners by 
the volunteers in the area during the week 
and the battalion had a number of casual- 
ties, including Volunteer John Cromeen, 
a member ої“ A " Company, who was killed 
in Church Street by enemy snipers on 
Wednesday, 26th April. Very heavy fight- 
ing was now taking place all over the area. 
The North Staffordshire Regiment was 
engaged when trying to cut through North 
King Street from Bolton Street by volunteers 
in positions in O'Reilly's licensed premises, 
known that week as “ O'Reilly's Fort ” and 
in the Blanchardstown Mill premises and 
Monks Bakery in Church Street. Ultimately 
the North Staffordshire Regiment advanced 
on the volunteer position by cutting through 
the houses in North King Street. During 
the advance they murdered many unarmed 
civilians. After being repulsed on three 
occasions with heavy losses the English 
soldiers eventually succeeded in reaching the 
corners of North King Street and Church 


Street. Meanwhile the battalion head- 
quarters had been moved to the Four Courts, 
whither many volunteer officers in the area 
had gone to hold council. A lull in the 
fighting followed and the junior officers, 
іп the absence of the senior volunteer officers, 
held a hurried council as they realised fiercer 
fighting was about to start. The North 
Staffs. made terrific onslaughts on the 
volunteer positions and notwithstanding 
heavy losses succeeded in breaking through 
the volunteer lines and isolating the occu- 
pants who took up other positions in houses 
in Church Street and in the vehicle building 
premises of Messrs. Moore in North Bruns- 
wick Street. Heavy losses were inflicted 
on the English soldiers, especially when 
crossing the North King Street barricade, 
where 7 or 8 of them lay dead for several 
days before being removed. The opportunity 
was given to remove them but the British 
sergeant, who was intoxicated, would not 
agree to a cease fire offered by the volunteers 
to take in wounded, some of whom died 
from exposure and wounds requiring 
immediate attention. The sergeant was 
killed late the same day, when he exposed 
himself in a window of a house in Church 
Street. The battalion suffered a number 
of casualties ; Philip Walsh, Peadar Manning, 
Seán Howard and a boy, J. Dwan, were 
killed. A battle was fought against the same 
regiment of British soldiers in Cuckoo Lane, 
the I.R.A. inflicting heavy losses before 
retreating to the Four Courts on the orders 
of Comm. Daly, with one man wounded. 
The reorganised party in Church Street 
were never dislodged and surrendered from 
their positions only after obtaining a 
specially procured order signed by Com- 
mandant P. H. Pearse. 


The Four Courts was occupied at 12 noon 
on Easter Monday by various units of the 
battalion. As will be seen elsewhere in this 
REVIEW, reinforcements were sent from the 
G.P.O. during the week of men from other 
battalions. The late Seán Flood was the 
first man to enter by the gate in Chancery 
Street, where the main party going into 
occupation also entered led by the late 
Lieutenant Joseph McGuinness. One of 
this party, Lieut. Thomas Allen, was killed 
in the defence of the building on Friday 
of that week. The adjacent Bridewell 
Station and Police Court were taken over 
and a number of the D.M.P. who were on 
duty in the buildings were taken prisoners. 
An amusing incident occurred in the Bride- 
well when it was taken over on the 
Wednesday without opposition. The rooms 
were examined systematically. No sign 
of life was observed anywhere, but it was 
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noticed that a fire was lighting in the charge 
room. An exhaustive search was made and 
22 D.M.P. men hiding in the coal cellar 
were discovered. They were placed in the 
celle—2 to each—until Commandant Daly 
came along later and ordered their release. 
He had prisoners taken during the fighting 
in Church Street area coming along from the 
Father Mathew Hall. They arrived, mostly 
R.LC. men and British soldiers, in charge 
of the late Senator Eamon Duggan. They 
were lodged in the cells lately vacated by 
the D.M.P. prisoners and held until the 
general surrender. 

While the Four Courts was being put 
in a state of defence, parties were erecting 
barricades of commandeered cars and vehicles 
across the street in the vicinity and occupy- 
ing outposts for these positions in corner 
houses at the bridges. An enemy party 
comprising two companies approaching on 
the southern Quays towards Capel Street 
met with the same reception as did the 
column of Lancers earlier in Chancery Street. 
They retired on being fired at. Some of 
the Bridewell garrison were taken away to 
reinforce the positions in North King Street. 
One of them, Vol. P. O'Flannagan, a member 
of “ С” Company, was killed in action there 
a short time afterwards. Very heavy fighting 
was now taking place from the Four Courts 
and from the outpost positions near 
Greek Street overlooking Winetavern Street 
Bridge. These positions had been subjected 
to heavy enemy fire and at one stage Lieut. 
McGuinness feared an assault on the Four 
Courts at this point. Should such an attempt 
take place it was to be repelled by '' Tin 
Canister" bombs which he provided. It 
was not attempted however. At the barricade 
at Church Street Bridge the late Vice- 
Brigadier, then Lieut. Peadar Clancy, of 
whom more will be heard in this article, 
was in charge. Two at least of many thrilling 
incidents of which he was the leading light 
during this memorable week are worth 
recording. On Monday night late the party 
in position at this bridge, after hearing sounds 
in the distance, discerned a column of 
infantry accompanied by army lorries 
rumbling along the Quays from the Phoenix 
Park direction. Lieut. Clancy gave orders 
that no move should be made until he gave 
the call. He allowed the column to advance 
between two arc lamps which weie burning 
brightly ; then the order to fire was given. 
The horses under the foremost lorries were 
shot and thus any ordered advance by the 
infantry behind was completely held up. 
The enemy retired completely routed. On 
Thursday night the same party defending 
the same bridge was menaced by troops 


who had managed to occupy a house at 
the corner of Bridge Street. The enemy 
were sniping all round from this house when 
Lieut. Clancy after a survey of the position 
arranged a barrage of fire from all corners 
of the Four Courts to be directed towards 
the snipers. While this was in progress 
he calmly walked across the bridge carrying 
tins of petrol. Having broken the windows 
and poured the petrol into the building 
he set it on fire and so burned out the enemy. 
Members of the battalion who witnessed 
these and other incidents, to this day speak 
of the wonderful coolness displayed by this 
young volunteer who was destined to 
become Vice-Brigadier of the Dublin Brigade 
of the Irish Republican Army and whose 
ultimate fate was to be murdered by Black- 
and-Tans in Dublin Castle five years later. 


On Tuesday or Wednesday a private 
motor car approached the barricade at 
Church Street Bridge from Arran -Quay 
church direction. Seeing the barricade, 
the chauffeur stopped the car and attempted 
to get it into reverse gear. Lieut. Clancy, 
noticing this, immediately jumped over the 
barricade. He advanced shouting “ Halt ” 
but the driver persisted in his efforts to 
reverse whereupon he was fired at and 
wounded in the hand by Lieut. Clancy, 
who made the occupants of the car prisoners. 
In addition to the driver, Lord Dunsany 
who was also wounded and a Colonel 
Lindsey, were in the car. They were brought 
into the Four Courts, from which place 
Lord Dunsany was sent in the Corporation 
ambulance, summoned by the Four Courts 
Garrison, to Jervis Street Hospital to have 
his somewhat more serious wounds attended 
to. On his departure, he shook hands with 
all the men manning the position, saying : 
“ Although in different uniforms, we are all 
Irishmen and you are all gentlemen.”: 
Lindsey was afterwards the principal witness 
for the prosecution against most of the Four 
Courts garrison who were sentenced. 

The expected big attack by the enemy on 
the Four Courts was launched on Thursday, 
27th April, but the men of the First Battalion 
could not be dislodged, although they were 
harassed on all sides. The enemy had 
occupied, among other vantage points, 
the Dispensary in Charles Street and the 
nearby Medical Mission in Chancery Place 
from which point a determined effort was 
made to dislodge the volunteers. A party 
from the Four Courts rushed the position 
under cover of a barrage of rifle fire and 
darkness. They attacked the Medical 
Mission building by rushing across the road 
with lighted bombs of the tin-can variety 
and placing them against the door. The 
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noticed that a fire was lighting in the charge 
room. An exhaustive search was made and 
22 D.M.P. men hiding in the coal cellar 
were discovered. They were placed in the 
cells—2 to each—until Commandant Daly 
came along later and ordered their release. 
He had prisoners taken during the fighting 
in Church Street area coming along from the 
Father Mathew Hall. They arrived, mostly 
R.LC. men and British soldiers, in charge 
of the late Senator Eamon Duggan. They 
were lodged in the cells lately vacated by 
the D.M.P. prisoners and held until the 
general surrender. 

While the Four Courts was being put 
in a state of defence, parties were erecting 
barricades of commandeered cars and vehicles 
across the street in the vicinity and occupy- 
ing outposts for these positions in corner 
houses at the bridges. An enemy party 
comprising two companies approaching on 
the southern Quays towards Capel Street 
met with the same reception as did the 
column of Lancers earlier in Chancery Street. 
They retired on being fired at. Some of 
the Bridewell garrison were taken away to 
reinforce the positions in North King Street. 
One of them, Vol. P. O'Flannagan, a member 
of “ С” Company, was killed in action there 
a short time afterwards. Very heavy fighting 
was now taking place from the Four Courts 
and from the outpost positions near 
Greek Street overlooking Winetavern Street 
Bridge. These positions had been subjected 
to heavy enemy fire and at one stage Lieut. 
McGuinness feared an assault on the Four 
Courts at this point. Should such an attempt 
take place it was to be repelled by “Тіп 
Canister ” bombs which he provided. It 
was not attempted however. At the barricade 
at Church Street Bridge the late Vice- 
Brigadier, then Lieut. Peadar Clancy, of 
whom more will be heard in this article, 
was in charge. Two at least of many thrilling 
incidents of which he was the leading light 
during this memorable week are worth 
recording. On Monday night late the party 
in position at this bridge, after hearing sounds 
in the distance, discerned a column of 
infantry accompanied by army lorries 
rumbling along the Quays from the Phoenix 
Park direction. Lieut. Clancy gave orders 
that no move should be made until he gave 
the call. He allowed the column to advance 
between two arc lamps which weie burning 
brightly ; then the order to fire was given. 
The horses under the foremost lorries were 
shot and thus any ordered advance by the 
infantry behind was completely held up. 
The enemy retired completely routed. On 
Thursday night the same party defending 
the same bridge was menaced by troops 


who had managed to occupy a house at 
the corner of Bridge Street. The enemy 
were sniping all round from this house when 
Lieut. Clancy after a survey of the position 
arranged a barrage of fire from all corners 
of the Four Courts to be directed towards 
the snipers. While this was in progress 
he calmly walked across the bridge carrying 
tins of petrol. Having broken the windows 
and poured the petrol into the building 
he set it on fire and so burned out the enemy. 
Members of the battalion who witnessed 
these and other incidents, to this day speak 
of the wonderful coolness displayed by this 
young volunteer who was destined to 
become Vice-Brigadier of the Dublin Brigade 
of the Irish Republican Army and whose 
ultimate fate was to be murdered by Black- 
and-Tans in Dublin Castle five years later. 


On Tuesday or Wednesday a private 
motor car approached the barricade at 
Church Street Bridge from Arran -Quay 
church direction. Seeing the barricade, 
the chauffeur stopped the car and attempted 
to get it into reverse gear. Lieut. Clancy, 
noticing this, immediately jumped over the 
barricade. He advanced shouting “ Halt ” 
but the driver persisted in his efforts to 
reverse whereupon he was fired at and 
wounded in the hand by Lieut. Clancy, 
who made the occupants of the car prisoners. 
In addition to the driver, Lord Dunsany 
who was also wounded and a Colonel 
Lindsey, were in the car. They were brought 
into the Four Courts, from which place 
Lord Dunsany was sent in the Corporation 
ambulance, summoned by the Four Courts 
Garrison, to Jervis Street Hospital to have 
his somewhat more serious wounds attended 
to. On his departure, he shook hands with 
all the men manning the position, saying : 
'* Although in different uniforms, we are all 
Irishmen and you are all gentlemen." 
Lindsey was afterwards the principal witness 
for the prosecution against most of the Four 
Courts garrison who were sentenced. 

The expected big attack by the enemy on 
the Four Courts was launched on Thursday, 
27th April, but the men of the First Battalion 
could not be dislodged, although they were 
harassed on all sides. The enemy had 
occupied, among other vantage points, 
the Dispensary in Charles Street and the 
nearby Medical Mission in Chancery Place 
from which point a determined effort was 
made to dislodge the volunteers. A party 
from the Four Courts rushed the position 
under cover of a barrage of rifle fire and 
darkness. They attacked the Medical 
Mission building by rushing across the road 
with lighted bombs of the tin-can variety 
and placing them against the door. The 
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bombs exploded but did little damage and 
the assault was unsuccessful. It is interest- 
ing to note here that the troops in this 
position consisted mainly of the Lancers who 
were repulsed earlier in Chancery Street 
when they attempted to prevent the occupa- 
tion of the Four Courts. - The battalion 
sustained a casualty on this Medical Mission 
operation, one man being wounded when 
trying to get back to his position. The 
volunteers were now sorely pressed ; sniping 
from the higher buildings in Lord Edward 
Street, from the Medical Mission and from 
the tower of the King’s Hospital School, 
Blackhall St., and from many other places 
was having effect. An Artillery Field Piece 
was brought into position under cover of 
armoured cars (G.S.R. boilers mounted on 
lorries) after a number of casualties were 
inflicted by І.К.А. snipers from the Four 
Courts. From the junction of Essex Quay, 
Wood Quay and Exchange Street the enemy 
gun crew registered four clean hits. The 
replaced windows are noticeable in the rebuilt 
(after 1916) Four Courts, the new stones 
identify them to the present day. As a 
result of the bombardment internal reorgan- 
isation of the defence positions in the 
building had to be undertaken. While this 
was being done other things were happening 
in other places. The end was near. It was 
a gallant stand no doubt and just as some 
of the garrison were talking of fighting it 
out to the last man a party with the late 
Father Albert, O.M.Cap., was observed 
approaching the buildings carrying a white 
flag. Word was sent to Comdt. Daly 
who received the  priest's message, an 
order from Comdt. Gen. P. H. Pearse 
to surrender. All the Officers were 
assembled in the rcfreshment rooms of the 
building and Comdt. Daly read the order. 
They demurred at first; they wanted to 
fight it out but their leader sternly ordered 
them to obey. He understood their feelings, 
however, for he added: “І am sorry, шеп; 
that is what I would like to do. It is as 
hard for me as for you, but I have received 
orders from Gen. Pearse to surrender and 
as a soldier I must obey." In a few more 
minutes the men were retired from their 
posts and when they heard the news many 
of them smashed their weapons to atoms 
rather than surrender them. 

Another post that fell to the lot of the 
battalion to defend was the Mendicity 
Institute, Ushers Island, under the com- 
mand of Captain Seán Heuston. The defence 
of this post is one of the most glorious 
episodes of the Rising. For three days its 
Commander with a small garrison of men 
of the battalion of which he was a company 


leader held out against the onslaught of 
well-trained, fully-equipped and experienced 
English soldiery. Every time the post was 
attacked the attackers were resisted with 
heavy losses. Eventually the defenders, 
worn out by the continuous fighting, with 
several of the small garrison wounded 
and the position surrounded on all sides 
without any chance of escape, were forced 
to give in. Captain Heuston, in order to 
save the lives of his gallant little band, 
ordered a surrender. When the attackers 
saw the small number of defenders who had 
inflicted such heavy losses on them they 
became enraged, and singled out Captain 
Heuston for harsh and brutal treatment. 
Some of his comrades were treated similarly, 
one of them, Vol. Peter Wilson, of Swords, 
was shot dead after the surrender had 
actually taken place and before the garrison 
had left the Mendicity yard. They saved 
Captain Heuston only to execute him on the 
8th of the following month in Kilmainham 
Jail. A mere youth, he proved himself a 
man, and fully justified the confidence 
reposed in him by the Irish Volunteer 
Executive. Execution was also the fate of 
the Battalion's gallant Commandant, Edward 
Daly. He went to join his comrades who had 
fallen in the fight under his command. 
Those members of the battalion who did not 
succeed in connecting up with their units 
managed to take part in the fight at other 
points, such as the College of Surgeons, 
Jacob's Factory, Cabra and the General 
Post Office. Just as no mention of the fight 
in these places would be complete without 
mention of the parts played by First Batta- 
lion men, the fighting in the main positions 
occupied by the battalion would be likewise 
incomplete without reference to the little 
band of volunteers from Castleknock and 
Chapelizod which made its way under 
Lieut. Larry Murtagh, recently deceased, to 
Larkfield and from there to the G.P.O. and 
on to the Four Courts Area. 

Deportation to England and long sentences 
of penal servitude in some cases was the lot’ 
of the survivors. England had settled with 
the rebels for this generation, so she believed, 
but the survivors of the battalion, with those 
of the other battalions of the Dublin Brigade, 
returned home to resume the fight and lead 
a risen nation. Commandant Gen. Pearse 
had prophesied this. 

Re-forming the ranks after release from 
Frongoch, Knutsford and Stafford jails 
and other places of detention in England, it 
early became clear that the spirit had not 
been broken. Drilling, training and meetings 
were taking place again in the old haunts, 
notably the Colmcille Hall, Blackhall Street. 
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The officers and men who had been sentenced 
to penal servitude were released later and 
a parade was held to welcome them home. 
One of their number, Lieutenant Joe 
McGuinness, had been elected Sinn Féin 
М.Р. for Longford. Members of the battalion 
had helped to secure his election. Election 
work was also carried out by the battalion at 
Waterford, Armagh and Clare. In addition 
to this work the companies were reorganised 
and drilling and arming went on apace, and 
when in September, 1917, Thomas Ashe died 
on hunger strike in Mountjoy Prison the 
First Battalion turned out in strength with 
the other battalions of the Dublin Brigade, 
to give him a military funeral. Delegates to 
conventions held in Croke Park and else- 
where were appointed and armed guards 
for these meetings and those of the Sinn Féin 
were provided. 

The collection of arms was also proving 
successful, and a large number of rifles was 
secured mainly through the efforts of the late 
Lieut. Peadar Breslin, who had contacted 
British soldiers at Wellington, Portobello 
and Royal Barracks. This work, always 
attended with risk of capture and imprison- 
ment, was carried out in a very open and 
daring manner. The rifles were thrown 
over the barrack walls or passed through 
the railings at the rere of the barracks by 
military to the battalion members waiting 
outside and taken to the battalion dumps. 
It was due also to the late Lieut. Breslin’s 
ingenuity that the famous dump at 5 Black- 
hall Street, in a subterranean chamber under 
the basement, was never discovered, although 
the premises were raided and wrecked on 
many occasions by military and auxiliary 
police. Another story in which Lieut. Breslin 
figured is worth relating. Information was 
received that a Redmondite volunteer resid- 
ing at Marlboro’ Road, Donnybrook, was in 
possession of a Howth rifle. Having decided 
to get it for the battalion, Peadar dressed in 
a British Officer’s military uniform and 
accompanied by the tallest volunteer in his 
company acting the part of a “С.” man of 
the D.M.P., called at the address given. 
The owner of the rifle had arranged to hand 
over the weapon to the authorities, and 
accordingly received the supposed “ С” man 
and British officer very cordially and handed 
over the Mauser without question. He was 
much perturbed, it is said, when the authori- 
ties called later to collect the gun. 


Thus the preparation for the coming fight 
went on, drilling, field exercises, manceuvres, 
armed parades and occasional appearances 
in public when guards of honour and firing 
parties were required at the funerals of 
comrades like John Cullen and William 


Staines, members of the battalion. The 
recruiting efforts had met with much success 
also, the ranks were swelling, new companies 
were formed, transfers were effected to 
special squads, as on the formation of a 
cyclist company within the battalion and 
the creation of another Battalion of 
Engineers known later as the Fifth 
Battalion. 


When the General Election of 1918 took 
place, the battalion was well organised for 
election work, many members being sent 
to assist in weak districts in the country. 
First aid, observation and armed patrol 
squads were formed about this time. 
Another general raid for arms was carried 
out in the area. In addition, arms were 
imported through private channels, and, 
of course, by G.H.Q. A large quantity of 
.303 ammunition, imported from the U.S.A. 
by G.H.Q., and stored in the premises of 
Messrs. Dodds, of Smithfield, and Messrs. 
McAvoys, of North King Street, was removed 
just in time to prevent it falling into enemy 
raiders’ hands. The battalion also took an 
active part in resisting Conscription. On 
November 11th, 1918, England's war іп 
France ended, and that night the battalion 
patrolled its area to prevent rowdyism by 
English soldiers and sympathisers cele- 
brating victory over Germany. 

The death of Vol. Richard Coleman at 
Usk Prison in England brought the Dublin 
Brigale out again on public parade. The 
battalion was very well represented on this, 
the last of such parades, before the second 
stage of the fight started in earnest. Mem- 
bers were detailed for special duty on the 
several occasions the battalion, brigade 
and G.H.Q. were meeting, and for several 
brigade operations, such as the attempted 
rescue of an important officer of another 
battalion and the attempted raid on an 
К.І.С. convoy at Harcourt Street, con- 
veying munitions to the country. Members 
of the battalion were also on special duty 
on the day in October, 1920, when Seán 
Tracey was killed in Talbot Street. 

Several members were seconded for special 
services and important G.H.Q. appoint- 
ments, the most notable being the appoint- 
ment of Peadar Clancy to the post of Vice- 
Brigadier and of Peadar Breslin to Q.M.G.'s 
Staff. Before the departure of the latter, 
the biggest and most daring raid for arms 
was carried out by the battalion on Collins- 
town Aerodrome. The raiding party left 
Parnell Square at about 11.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, the 20th March, 1919, and 
travelled to the aerodrome in motor cars. 
The approach was by the Ballymun and 
Swords Roads, the party dividing itself 
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into two sections for the purpose. One 
party overpowered the sentry and entered 
the guard-room by the front entrance. 
The other section crept across country and 
succeeded in effecting entrance by the rere 
of the guard-room, both parties meeting 
inside. The entire guard, comprising about 
30 soldiers, were made prisoners. Within 
sight of the huts about 200 men of the Royal 
Air Force were accommodated. While the 
main body was securing the soldiers in the 
guard-room and collecting the arms and 
equipment, two volunteers had gained access 
to the transport shed. They cut the pipes 
of all the military lorries and cars garaged 
there, and prevented pursuit by that means. 
A capture of 75 rifles and a large quantity 
of ammunition and equipment was safely 
brought to the I.R.A. dumps at Clonlifte 
Road and at the Naul, Co. Dublin. The 
car, a four-seater Buick, in which 50 of the 
rifles were being brought to the North Fingal 
Brigade, was the property of Mr. William 
Corrigan—a well-known name—from whom 
it had been commandeered for the raid. 
When about half-way to the Naul a tyre 
burst as the result of overloading, of course, 
and when proceeding at a walking pace, 
one of the springs broke, but in spite of these 
occurrences, the consignment was safely 
delivered at 2.30 a.m. on Thursday morning. 
The car was driven about two miles away 
from the dump, where it had to be aban- 
doned. The crew of three men—one of 
whom, the driver, was a member of the 
Brigade Transport Service—had to walk 
to Dublin, which was reached at Io a.m. 

In the following month the battalion 
lost one of its best company officers, Captain 
Peadar Healy, after a short illness, but as 
in the case of the men lost in 1016, other 
men stepped forward to take his place and 
carry on the work to which he had devoted 
himself. 


Towards the close of 1919 the I.R. Army 
and the political arm, Sinn Féin, were 
working so well and so effectively together 
that English administration was almost 
crippled in Dublin. The battalion was 
compelled to preserve law and order in its 
area, and one of the duties in this connection 
carried out was the arrest of a terrorist 
gang located in Moore Street and known as 
the “Sons of Dawn." They were tried 
and sentenced to be flogged, and the sen- 
tence was duly carried out by the battalion. 
About this time also members were sent to 
Cork, Waterford and Tipperary to exhibit 
in local cinemas a film advertising Dail 
Bonds. More exciting work, however, lay 
ahead, and specially selected men of the 
battalion, under the command of the late 


Brigadier Dick McKee, attempted to capture 
an ammunition train at Ashtown, Co. 
Dublin. The attempt failed owing to the 
train passing through the station before 
scheduled time. An attack on another 
train—a troop train this time—at New- 
comen Bridge was also unsuccessful as a 
result of the premature action of one of the 
attacking party. In the attack on Lord 
French, then British Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland, the battalion was represented, as 
indeed it was in practically all the big 
engagements that took place in Dublin. 


Early in 1920 members of the battalion, 
under the command of Peadar Clancy, held 
up an armed British military lorry at 
Berkeley Road with the object of rescuing 
Robert Barton, who was thought to be a 
prisoner in the lorry. . The occupants were 
disarmed, and the hold-up was highly success- 
ful, if disappointing. It was accomplished by 
means of a long ladder on a hand-cart being 
drawn across the road, compelling the lorry 
to stop. An abortive raid for ammunition 
was carried out on the B. & I. premises on 
the South Quay by the Brigade, and again 
the battalion was represented. The infor- 
mation was misleading, as the imported 
ammunition was not located on either of 
the two raids carried out on successive 
nights. When the raiding party on this 
operation was retiring, it was encountered 
and attacked by D.M.P. men in various 
parts of the city. A police sergeant was 
killed and another wounded, while an I.R.A. 
man was badly wounded and others were 
captured by the police. It was believed 
to be as a direct result of this operation 
that Curfew law from 12 midnight until 
5 a.m. was proclaimed all over Dublin by 
the enemy. It was rigidly enforced, but 
even such a measure as curfew could not 
prevent volunteer activity. Several mem- 
bers of the battalion arrested on the raid 
for ammunition on the South Docks were 
imprisoned in Mountjoy Jail. They went 
on hunger strike with other prisoners in 
the jail, who included Comdt. Peadar 
Clancy, and after ten days’ fasting were 
released under the Cat-and-Mouse Act. 
They were taken to Jervis Street Hospital 
where they remained only a short time 
before leaving in order to avoid re-arrest 
and trial by court-martial. 

Ceaseless activity was now taking. place 
everywhere by the I.R.A., and when С.Н.О. 
issued orders to destroy Income Tax Offices 
in the city, the battalion received instruc- 
tions to destroy the head office in Beresford 
Place, which was successfully accomplished 
by fire on April 3rd, 1920. In June a party 
raided the King's Inns, Henrietta Street, 
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and having disarmed the English military 
: , captured a machine gun, thirty rifles 
and the entire equipment, ammunition and 
a number of hand-grenades in their pos- 
session. Several of the more active men 
were transferred. Some were sent to London 
to operate in the capital city of the enemy, 
others were retained to form the famous 
G.H.Q. squad. Closing the ranks again 
and electing new officers to replace those 
taken away, battalion activity showed no 
signs of diminishing. The houses of many 
enemy supporters in the area were raided, 
as the inhabitants were suspected of pos- 
sessing arms. Other methods to procure 
arms had to be undertaken, and a unit of 
the battalion attacked a party of British 
military in Church Street on 20th Sept., 
1920, killing and wounding a large number. 
In the айгау, which did not work out to 
plan, Kevin Barry, a member of H. Com- 
pany, was captured and an officer and volun- 
teer were wounded. In addition to the 
military matters, civil afíairs were also 
attended to by the battalion in its area, the 
most notable of which was the arbitration 
by battalion officers on the instructions of 
the Brigade in the rents dispute case between 
the Dublin Artisans Dwelling Company and 
its tenants in several Dublin districts. 
While the arbitration court, attended by the 
majority of the tenants in the Arbour Hill 
district, was in session in a hall there, the 
British military from the adjacent barracks 
raided the meeting. No arrests were made, 
as the LR.A. arbitration officer succeeded 
in making his escape and saved the docu- 
ments, which had been hidden in a water 
jug during the raid. 

When Professor O'Carolan's house іп 
Drumcondra was raided by the enemy, a 
famous Tipperary column leader was 
wounded. Не later succeeded, by the aid 
of friends, in reaching the Mater” Hospital, 
which the Brigade were informed would be 
raided for him. With members of the 
battalion, Brigadier Dick McKee and Peadar 
Clancy assembled at Eccles Street armed 
with bombs to attack any enemy party 
who attempted to enter the hospital. An 
armoured car approached, but no attempt 
was made to enter. The wounded I.R.A. 
man was taken that evening by volunteers 
to a place of safety, and the protective squad 
withdrew. Shortly after this, Mr. Peter 
O'Carroll (father of an officer of the bat- 
talion) was murdered by Black and Tans 
at his home in Manor Street during a raid 
Íor his sons. 

Kevin Barry had been tried and sentenced 
to death. A plan was evolved to effect his 
rescue. It was arranged that one of his 


relatives should go to Mountjoy Jail, where 
he was imprisoned, and seek an interview 
with him. It was believed that the inter- 
view would be granted and given in the 
prison governor's office which was close to 
the main entrance gate. A selected rescue 
party of comrades of his battalion were to 
rush the gate, shoot the guards, and having 
taken possession of the main entrance, 
withdraw with Barry. The attempt was 
not made, however, as the relatives would 
not give the necessary permission or parti- 
cipate in the manner indicated. The 
Brigade then drew up plans with the aid of 
the battalion to rescue him on the eve of 
the date fixed for his execution. While the 
rescuers were actually in position, this 
attempt was abandoned also ; as word was 
received from Brigade headquarters that 
he was to be reprieved. The men of the 
battalion were confident that the rescue 
could have been successfully carried out, 
but Kevin Barry was executed the following 
morning, Ist November, 1920. 

Activity was intensified, and before the 
month had ended a mortal blow was dealt 
to the enemy forces in Ireland by the 
operation on what became known as 
“Bloody Sunday." Тһе houses in the bat- 
talion area which were suspected of accom- 
modating British Intelligence Officers were 
raided without result, as none of the fifteen 
Intelligence Officers executed that day by 
the І.К.А. had spent the previous night in 
any house in the area. The battalion lost 
one of its best men, Vol. Thomas Ryan, 
later that day when Black and Tans fired 
on a crowd of spectators gathered at Croke 
Park where an inter-county football match 
between Dublin and Tipperary was in pro- 
gress. He had been on all the big jobs, 
including Collinstown Aerodrome, carried 
out by the battalion. In fact, he took part 
that morning in the fruitless raid on the 
houses listed for attention in Marlboro’ 
Road and North Circular Road. On the 
following day the Brigadier, Dick McKee, 
Conor Clune, a brother of Archbishop Clune 
ol Melbourne, and the indomitable Peadar 
Clancy, who was the Vice-Brigadier, fell 
into the hands of the enemy and were 
murdered in Dublin Castle by Black and 
Tans. 

An attack on an armoured car at Phibs- 
boro’ almost resulted in its capture, but 
unfortunately the battalion lost a man 
killed in the action. He was William 
O’Connell, a native of Lombardstown, Co. 
Cork, where his comrades of the battalion 
sent his remains for burial. Raids and 
surprise attacks for arms went on daily and 
with fair success, At Kingsbridge Station 
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rifles and war material were captured on 
two occasions at least. The enemy’s mails 
were also captured on several occasions— 
at Dominick Street, Kingsbridge, and on 
their way to and from the Depot in Phoenix 
Park. In addition to those already men- 
tioned, ambushes were carried out in Black- 
hall Street, at Cross Guns Bridge, and in 
North Frederick Street, and on a troop 
train at Killester. Enemy property was 
destroyed wherever possible. Inthe G.S.R. 
Goods Yard, at Conyngham Road, the 
battalion destroyed on several occasions 
waggons of enemy goods, one of which 
included a dismantled aeroplane. 


The order to place on the streets all the 
armed patrols possible, ready for attack as 
opportunity presented itself, was now issued 
by G.H.Q. of the Irish Republican Army. 
The supporters of British rule in Ireland 
were not overlooked, notwithstanding the 
I.R. Army’s pre-occupation with the military 
forces. The Belfast Boycott, as it was 
named, of English goods handled by anti- 
Irish business houses, was being rigidly 
enforced. 


In all these operations the strength of 
the battalion was diminishing. The capture 
by the enemy in a raid on G.H.Q., in Eustace 
Street, of a number of names and addresses 
of members of the battalion, depleted the 
ranks still further. The battalion area was 
combed by the enemy for members. Many 
fell into their hands, including forty men 
arrested on parade in Lourdes House, 
Buckingham Street. They were interned 
in camps and jails throughout the country. 
Losses in action and transfers from the bat- 
talion to fill the latter gaps were also 
suffered. _ Section-Commander Michael 
Magee, who had been transferred from the 
battalion to the Dublin Brigade active 
service unit some time earlier, was mortally 
wounded when retiring with his comrades 
after an ambush at Clonturk Park, in Drum- 
condraarea. He was wounded while crossing 
a wall and was captured by Black and Tans, 
who removed him to King George V, now 
St. Brican’s, Hospital, where he died. 


At this time the enemy held many impor- 
tant prisoners, the fate of whom was in the 
balance, and any opportunity to effect their 
rescue was eagerly watched. With this end 
in view, a raid was made by members of the 
battalion on the railway works at Broad- 
stone for bolt cutters used in the famous 
Kilmainham Escape. Among the best men 
transferred to flying columns in various 
parts of the country and to the A.S.U., 
and Brigade Special Services, Lieut. Frank 
Flood will rank with the highest. He was 


captured in action at Drumcondra and was 
executed on 3rd March, 1921, at Mountjoy 
Jail. On this occasion six volunteers made 
the supreme sacrifice, including Patrick 
Doyle and Bernard Ryan, also First Bat- 
talion men transferred earlier to the A.S. unit 
and captured with Frank Flood in the Drum- 
condra engagement. In the attack on the 
Custom House, Seán Doyle, then a member 
of the A.S. Unit, transferred from the bat- 
talion previously, and a brother of Patrick 
Doyle, received wounds from which he sub- 
sequently died. A number of members of 
the battalion also took part in the capture 
by the G.H.Q. “ Squad" of an armoured 
car at the abattoir, North Circular Road, 
and in many other operations. A special 
word must also be given to the Cyclist Squad 
organised within the battalion. It rendered 
invaluable aid on practically all the bat- 
talion’s major operations. 


Continuously active and eager as ever 
for action, the battalion took its allotted 
part in the destruction of the Dublin Custom 
House. Among other activities, it pre- 
vented the Dorset Street section of the Fire 
Brigade reaching the huge fire that resulted 
from the operation. 


The battalion area was searched for every 
opportunity to strike at the enemy, and a 
plan to attack a party of R.I.C. men which, 
under arms, staged a church parade to 
Aughrim Street every Sunday, was laid. 
The parade was usually protected by 
advance and rear guards of Black and Tans. 
Two squads of the battalion were to make 
the actual attack with machine guns opera- 
ting from two motor cars which would 
travel along the right flank of the marching 
R.I.C. men, firing the machine guns as they 
sped by. The entire vicinity was held to 
facilitate the escape of the car parties; all 
preparations were made, houses and business 
establishments quietly taken over, roads 
blocked by commandeered horse-carts and 
trams, when as the К.І.С. men and their 
Black and Tan escorts turned into Aughrim 
Street it was found that a spring in one of 
the machine guns was broken and the 
weapon was quite useless. It was with the 
greatest disappointment to the men that 
their commandant called off the attack. The 
following Sunday, preparation was again 
made for an attack, but G.H.Q. this time 
called it off. It was learned later that 
negotiations for a truce were in progress. 
All subsequent plans, such as the proposed 
attack on walking parties of Black and Tans 
on the streets, and the general attack on all 
enemy positions on the eve of the truce, were 
likewise cancelled at the last moment. 
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HILST in training and preparing for 
W the forthcoming Rising in Ireland, 
the Second Battalion, Dublin Bri- 
gade, when asked for a test of its fitness 
and loyalty acquitted itself excellently by 
contributing to the carrying out of the 
world famous Howth Gun-Running, so well 
known for its first big surprise and good 
result. The “ German Mausers," which were 
obtained, inspired the men because of their 
having now something to give effect to the 
idea of the organisation. Hope and spirit 
were maintained at a high level until Easter 
Sunday, 1916, a mobilisation order was issued 
for Father Mathew Park. Soon a counter- 
ing order called the parade off, but to 
stand by for further orders. In the mean- 
time a guard was left to watch over the 
ammunition and stores. The Battalion was 
re-mobilised on, the following Easter Monday 
morning for St. Stephen’s Green. A shop, 
then known as the “ Byon," was adopted 
as temporary headquarters, from which final 
orders were issued for the positions to be 
occupied, the main, body taking over Messrs. 
соғ» biscuit factory, with outposts at 
Little’s of Cuffe Street, Delahunt’s of Camden, 
Street, Barmack’s in Fumbally Lane, and 
the district known as “Тһе Tenters.” 
In fortifying Jacob’s it was soon, discovered 
that Portobello Bridge, an outpost of Porto- 
bello Barracks, was covered from our 
position. At this enemy outpost a British 
soldier was shot, thereby forcing them to 
erect barricades. From our main position 
we also controlled the Birmingham Tower of 
" Dublin Castle," again forcing the enemy 
to fortify that position also, from which 
they were using а machine gun. 
During the ensuing week raiding parties 
were sent out at various times, over forty 
sent to relieve the pressure on 
Bolands' Mill, thus checking the enemy 
activities ; this sortie having effected its 
purpose, and while returning to the main 
body, had one of the men fatally wounded. 
Early in the week an attack was made by 
the enemy forces on the Bishop Street front, 
but owing to our concentrated fire they 
retired and no further frontal attack was 
made during the week. In the whole period 
of occupation the morale of the brave and 
few was splendid. 
_ Towards the end of the week communica- 
tion came through from General Head- 
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quarters relative to the surrender, and so 
our Commanding Officer, Thomas MacDonagh, 
left under escort to have the order verified. 
On his return he stated to the staff the posi- 
tion and later communicated with the 
garrison the decision to surrender, which 
was received with very mixed feelings indeed, 
but carried out by vacating the position in 
military order under their own immediate 
officers and laying down the arms at St. 
Patrick's Park, marching therefrom to 
Richmond Barracks, where they joined other 
units of the Dublin Brigade, thus ending a 
glorious week of a fight against overwhelming 
odds. 

Though the main body of the Second 
Battalion occupied Jacob's Factory and sur- 
roundings, large numbers, owing to hasty 
re-mobilisation, joined up with other gar- 
risons throughout the city, all acquitting 
themselves creditably ; one of the Battalion's 
most efficient officers, Thomas Weafer, gave 
his life early in the week in the O'Connell 
Street Area. Another section in the Fairview 
Area did very effective work as an outpost 
of general headquarters. 

While the greater majority were in English 
prisons and internment eamps, those who 
escaped arrest got to work in keeping the 
Organisation together, whieh gradually 
filled up as releases took place, until the 
general re-organisation on the release of 
the sentenced men, when the whole Brigade 
was established under its new title “Тһе 
Irish Volunteer Republican Army.’’ 

The Second Battalion, established its head- 
quarters in Clonliffe Hall, Clonliffe Road, 
where a staff of Instructors undertook the 
training of Officers and N.C.O.'s of the rapidly 
increasing companies, such work being 
carried on with marked success until the 
Unit was equipped to resume its activities. 
The first public demonstration of renewed 
strength was the Thomas Ashe funeral in 
September, 1917, in which this Battalion 
took no mean part, same forming the firing 
party, the armed rear guard being composed 
of one of its companies. At the first All- 
Ireland Volunteer Convention held at Jones’ 
Road, portion of the armed guard was sup- 
plied by this Battalion. In April, 1918, 


-Conscription was passed by the British ; but, 


due to the firm stand made by the Volun- 
teers, it was not enforced upon Ireland. 
This demonstration was followed by the 
suppression of our army and kindred bodies, 
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with the inevitable result of augmenting the 
various companies, some amongst us in- 
creasing 100 per cent. Almost immediately 
we paraded again as a military force in the 
funeral of Richard Coleman, who had died in 
an English prison. We later endeavoured to 
rescue Robert Barton from Mountjoy Jail, 
who at another period actually did make 
good his escape which, together with many 
other escapes, caused perplexity to the 
enemy forces. 

This Battalion determined on giving a good 
account of itself in the war for Irish independ- 
ence, engaged in very many and varied 
activities, as the following summary of most 
notable incidents will readily indicate :— 

An attack on Lord French and his armed 
bodyguard at  Ashtown Cross; Lieut. 
Martin Savage lost his life in that stern 
battle. A well-planned raid for arms 
on Collinstown Aerodrome resulted in 
complete success, the enemy being taken 
unawares. The capturing of a number of 
arms and ammunition from the British and 
Irish Shipping Company. A raid on mails 
in Dominick Street, from which valuable 
information was obtained relative to enemy 
plans and activities. Destroying of British 
income tax offices with their contents, thus 
very much confusing local government 
administration and causing great loss of 
revenue. The setting fire to the police barrack 
in Raheny, Co. Dublin, rendering local ad- 
ministration very difficult. Raid on the 
chief sorting office, the Rotunda Rink, 
capturing therefrom the mails belonging to 
" Dublin Castle," the headquarters of the 
enemy, who were angered very much and 
suffered loss of pride by this capturing of 
documents. Raid on King's Inns building, 
surprising the guard and taking away of 
guns, ammunition and stores. Ambushes on 
British lorries, each usually containing r5 to 
20 fully armed soldiers and police, in Talbot 
Street, Parnell Square (where one of our 
men was wounded but taken away to safety), 
Junction of Dorset Street and Blessington 
Street, Binns Bridge, Drumcondra, Bally- 
bough Bridge (where one of our men was 
wounded), junction of North Circular Road 
and Ballybough, Whitehall. Raid for arms 
and equipment on Rev. Green's, North Great 
George's Street. Raid on Clarence Hotel— 
in this case a District Inspector of Police 
had arrived not long before with guns and 
ammunition ; during the raid much difficulty 
Was experienced by the two men holding up 
the full billiard room at rear of hotel, the 
billiard attendant and porter evidently 
Scenting the cause and wanting by any means 
to get word out to the enemy ; however, 
the guns were captured. Unfortunately the 
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D.I. was not present to receive his guests: 
as the last of the raiding party left the hotel 
three lorries of soldiers and two armoured 
cars whirled round from the nearby Dublin 
Castle only to find their prey had speedily 
vanished. A good quantity of gelignite taken 
from Great Northern Railway. Relieving 
the Air Force of their rifles at the Vegetable 
Market. Burning of 250 motor lorry tyres, 
destined for the British troops, at British 
and Irish Shipping Company. Capturing of 
an immense British Army stores at Messrs. 
Wallace, Portland Row. 


An invitation was sent to Dublin Castle 
regarding rebel meetings at 100 Seville 
Place. They did not, however, jump to the 
occasion, fortunately for themselves, as the 
Battalion lay in waiting all along the 
Great Northern Railway, very fully armed 
and in full command of all approaches to 
Seville Place. The warmth of the host was 
not accepted. 

On another occasion a curdon of about 300 
armed enemy soldiers cut off the Summer- 
hill-Mountjoy Square district for three days, 
during that time interrogating every man 
within the boundary, putting them through 
the second degree in the centres of the roads, 
also searching all houses. On the second 
night our Unit paraded at Oriel Hall, 
Seville Place, were supplied with Winchester 
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rifles, grenades and revolvers, and awaited 
instructions for a massed attack, which 
unfortunately did not happen, owing to the 
impossibility of coaxing away from the 
barricades the crowds of women and children 
who curiously looked on the military move- 
ments within the cordon until the early 
hours of each morning, thereby spoiling what 
most likely would have been the best battle 
of the entire war since 1916. Headquarters 
Staff meetings at Gardiner's Place, guarded 
by this Unit, were never interfered with, 
supposedly because of the possible dis- 
pleasure. The capturing of about 50 British 
military passes from the A.B.C. Printing 
Works, O'Connell Street, proved a great 
asset, as they were used all over the country 
to great advantage; many armed camps 
were penetrated with the aid of those leaflets, 
The Dublin Brigade decided on special 
armed squads to deal with enemy secret 
service agents. North Dublin played a very 
conspicuous part in this very important 
work, coping with their opponents very 
brilliantly after careful planning and in- 
vestigations. Towards the end of 1920 this 
enemy service increased its activities owing 
to the demoralisation of their army, and so 
it became imperative to take action against 
this body. Again this Battalion was called 
upon to render service which was successfully 
accomplished on November 21st, when a 
number of those agents succumbed to the 
far superior though infinitely smaller Volun- 
teer Army. There were regular nightly 
armed patrols, prepared to take on anything 
that came their way. In this connection a 
very notable and frequent feature was the 
passing speedily, at a distance, of fully- 
manned military lorries, often three to four 
times. It is thought they were taking stock, 
looking for easy approach and encirclement, 
but their cunning was always foiled. The 
interrupting at and breaking up of British 
recruiting meetings were often well done, 
On the eve of the Truce, in conjunction 
with selected members from the full 


Dublin Brigade, armed groups were placed 
at all important or prominent points in 
the centre of the city to engage groups 
of officers and auxiliaries who were ex- 
pected, as many were known to have 
booked for the evening performances at 
the different theatres, or had other appoint- 
ments, This big job was, however, called 
off at the eleventh hour, because of reasons 
better known to our superiors. 


The Battle of the Custom House prior to 
cessation of hostilities, is generally agreed 
to have had a very material effect on the 
bringing about of the Truce and subsequent 
negotiations. The Second Battalion formed 
the major portion, of the body that took over 
the building, dismissed the big staff housed 
therein, destroyed all official papers and 
afterwards made a gallant stand against 
the attacking forces, who were equipped 
with big guns, machine guns, rifles and all 
material at their disposal, until the structure 
became a mass of flames. Daniel Head, 
Patrick and Stephen O'Reilly and Edward 
Dorrins were killed. 

The other fight which did immense credit 
to this same section, of the Irish Volunteer 
Republican Army was the attack on the 
L.N.W. Railway Hotel, a stronghold of the 
Auxiliaries. The surrounding district at 
the North Wall was very congested and hence 
did not afford much facilities for the offensive, 
but courage and determination compensated. 
Actually a Volunteer walked up to the main 
entrance, shot and disarmed the guard, 
thus initiating the battle that was fierce 
while it lasted, ending in defeat for the 
defenders and further laurels for the combi- 
nation known as the “Gallant Second.” 
Another incident out of the ordinary was 
the attacking and capturing of an armoured 
car, which was at once used to gain admis- 
sion to the almost impregnable Mountjoy 
Prison. No prisoners were released however, 
but location was learned which proved 
very valuable in later attempts. Two enemy 
soldiers were killed in this combat. 


* We of the Irish Volunteers, and you others, who are associated with us in іо-йау'ѕ task 
and duty, are bound together and must stand together henceforth in brotherly union for the 


achievement of the freedom of Ireland.” 


——P, Н. Pearse. 


The 


HE month of November, 1913, saw 
the formation, of the Irish Volunteers, 
following the monster meeting held 

in the Rotunda Rink. And among the Units 

i was the Third Battalion, Dublin 

Brigade, the members of which were drawn, 
from the South-East portion of the city. 
The Headquarters of the Battalion were in 
the Workmen’s Club, 41 York Street, Dublin, 
and in the early days of the Organisation, 
the enrolment of members and their initial 
training was carried out in the hall attached 
to the premises. Amongst the first officers 
to be appointed to the command of Com- 

ies were Professor Eoin McNeill, The 
O'Rahilly, Seán Fitzgibbon and Eamon 
de Valera. At a subsequent date the system 
of appointing officers by the Executive was 
substituted by the method whereby each 
Company elected its own officers from the 
ranks. 


As the strength of the Battalion increased 
it became necessary to seek additional 
training ground, and an open space in the 
rear of Lower Camden Street and Camden 
Row was acquired, and it was from here 
that the Battalion marched out to Howth 
via the Father Mathew Park, Fairview, where 
it joined the other Battalions of the Dublin 
Brigade on that historic Sunday, July 26th, 
1914, when the first arms were landed and 
distributed to the assembled Volunteers. 

Most of the men who participated in this 
event returned to their homes the proud 
Avg ee of Mauser rifles, in spite of the 

that the British military held up the 
column on its return at Howth Road and 
attempted to disarm our men. In this they 
were unsuccessful | although ammunition 
had not been issued. If cartridges had been 
available it is certain that many lives would 
have been lost, and only God knows what 
the effect would have been on future events. 
The frustration of the attempt to disarm 
the Volunteers had a tragic sequel. When 
the British soldiers were returning to barracks 
they opened fire on a crowd of civilians— 
men, women and children, at Bachelor's 
Walk, and killed three men. The funeral 
of the victims was the occasion of a great 
public. demonstration in which the Third 
Battalion participated. 

In August, 1914, the Great War broke out, 
and when, on September 24th, the Provisional 
Committee of the Volunteers decided to 
sever its connection with Mr. John Redmond, 
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following the latter’s declaration of policy 
(that the Volunteers should help to fight 
England’s battles), the organisation was 
split throughout the entire country. The 
ranks of the Third Battalion were consider- 
ably depleted, but this ill effect was balanced 
by the knowledge that those who remained 
loyal to the Executive and Ireland, now 
that the issue and purpose of the Volunteers 
was made clear, were setting to work in 
training and collecting arms with a spirit 
of enthusiasm that augured well for their 
sincerity when, the time came to answer the 
call. During the period between, the fore- 
going episode and the Insurrection, of 1916 
the Third Battalion, together with the other 
units of the Volunteers, were engaged (along 
with their other activities) in attempting 
to prevent recruiting for the British forces, 
and while so engaged several members of 
the Battalion were arrested outside Croke 
Park. 

On Whit Sunday, 1915, a parade of 
Volunteers took place in Limerick, in which 
the Dublin Brigade participated and the 
Third Battalion was represented in force. 

In August, 1915, the remains of the Fenian 
leader, Jeremiah O’Donovan Rossa, were 
brought to Ireland for interment, and at 
the funeral the Third Battalion was selected 
to perform certain special duties, and this 
was considered as a tribute to the general 
efficiency of the Unit. 

In the interval between the “ Split ” and 
Easter Week, 1916, the organisation and 
training of the Battalion had been continued 
with determination, and the officers and 
men had been exercised in field training 
and street fighting. The high degree of 
proficiency reached was to be demonstrated 
when the Battalion was so well tested 
during the week of the Insurrection. By 
the beginning of 1916 the Battalion had 
increased its strength to approximately 
400 men, organised into six Companies— 
A, B, C, D, E and F (Dun Laoghaire). They 
were well organised, equipped and armed, 
and considered by their officers to be capable 
of rendering a good account of themselves 
under active service conditions. 

Due to the doubt and confusion in the 
minds of many men, because of the order 
countermanding the mobilisation for Easter 
which had been published on Easter 
Sunday, the number of men who responded 
to the mobilisation on Easter Monday was 
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only about 120. In spite of this great 

handicap, however, the spirit of the men 

on parade was high, as they proceeded to 
carry out the orders issued to them. 

In the plans for Easter Week the G.H.Q. 
Staff had allotted to the Third Battalion 
the task of defending about two miles of 
railway line, railway workshops, Bolands' 
Bakery, Bolands’ Mill, a large section of 
canal, the Gas Works, railway bridges, 
canal bridges, and the numerous avenues 
of approach to those positions. 

To organise and defend an area of this 
extent against a strong enemy would nor- 
mally require the employment of thousands 
of troops armed with machine guns and 
supported by artillery. And when one 
considers the numerical weakness of the 
Third Battalion, armed only with rifles, 
revolvers and shot guns, and remembers 
that this small force sustained the repeated 
attacks of a greatly superior force, armed 
with the most advanced modern weapons, 
for almost the entire week, it can be claimed 
without fear of contradiction that the part 
played by the battalion reflects the greatest 
honour on all officers and men concerned. 

Among the outposts occupied by the 
battalion was one at No. 25 Northumberland 
Road, a private residence which stood at 
the right hand junction of Northumberland 
Road and Haddington Road as one faces 
Ballsbridge, and a support position in 
Clanwilliam House, which was situated on 
the left hand side of Lower Mount Street 
and in rear of the Canal Bridge. These 
posts controlled one of the principal avenues 
of approach from Dun Laoghaire. The 
defence of this area was in the hands of 
about twelve men under the command of 
Lieutenant Michael Malone and Section- 
Commander George Reynolds. 


On Monday and Tuesday the men in 
these posts were subjected to some vigorous 
sniping by British troops who had gained 
entrance to some houses in the vicinity, 
but no attempt was made to dislodge our 
men by assault until Wednesday, April 26th. 


On that day an enemy force consisting of 
two battalions of the Sherwood Foresters 
1-500 st10 3g—were reported to be advancing 
through Ballsbridge, and in a short time 
were seen approaching with great caution 
availing themselves of every piece of cover. 
The small garrison of No. 2 5 Northumberland 
Road allowed the British to advance to 
Pomt blank range before opening fire, with 
the result that the enemy were thrown into 

rder and suffered’ many casualties. 
After this check the enemy took cover and 
Subjected the house to a fierce fire from 


LIEUT. MICHAEL MALONE 


Officer in Charge of Outposts, Mount Street Bridge, 
Killed in Action, 1916 


rifles and machine guns. The garrison of 
“25” replied to this with effect and the duel 
continued for some time. Seeing that this 
method of attack was not meeting with 
success in forcing the surrender or evacuation 
of the garrison, the enemy then resorted to 
an assault with grenades, and this enabled 
them to carry the position after reducing 
the interior of the house to a shambles. 
In the final infantry assault Lieutenant 
Malone was killed. 

Having disposed of one obstacle the enemy 
continued their advance, but had not gone 
far when they were again checked by a 
well-controlled volume of fire from Clan- 
william House, which was under the com- 
mand of Section-Commander Reynolds. 
This house completely dominated the road- 
way because of its position. Viewed from 
the Ballsbridge side it seemed to be out of 
line with the rest of the street and to appear 
to stand in the middle of the bridge. The 
defenders were consequently in a position 
of great advantage, and used it to the utmost. 
Reorganising their forces after the first 
failure to cross the bridge, the enemy 
attempted an assault in force but were again 
driven back as the Volunteers poured forth 
a steady, well-aimed trail of lead from their 
rifles and revolvers. So effective was their 
fire that the roadway was strewn with dead 
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and wounded, who lay there for hours un- 
attended. 

Throughout the day the British charged 
again but without attaining their objective, 
and had eventually to resort to the use of 
incendiary bullets and bombs to make the 
house untenable. Only when the building 
was in flames and three of the noble 
defenders had been killed, did the British 
pass the bridge. The names of the Volun- 
teers killed were Section-Commander George 
Reynolds, Volunteer Richard Murphy and 
Volunteer Patrick Doyle. 


The casualties of the British forces in 
this engagement were admitted by the 
British Commander-in-Chief, General J. G. 
Maxwell, in his official report, as 4 officers 
killed, 14 wounded, and 216 other ranks 
killed and wounded. 

In the course of this report General 
Maxwell also states—**, . . at about 8 p.m. 
after eareful arrangements the whole column, 
accompanied by bombing parties, attacked — 
the battalions eharging in suecessive waves—- 
and carried all before them.’ What a tribute 
from the enemy! That they had found it 
necessary to employ 800 infantry assisted 
by bombing parties “ charging in successive 
waves " to pass a bridge held by a handful 
of amateur soldiers, and what a glorious 
chapter in the history of a glorious week 
was written in fire and blood by this gallant 
band! May their memory live for ever! 

Having forced the passage of Mount Street, 
the British reinforcements continued on 
towards Trinity College, establishing posts 
on the way, and from this until the sur- 
render on Sunday the battalion was sub- 
jected to attack after attack by day and 
night. To give an accurate detailed account 
of all that transpired within the Third Bat- 
talion zone of action during the week of the 
Insurrection would require more space than 
is available. But perhaps the reader may 
be able to estimate the courage, determina- 
tion and morale of all ranks by comparing 
the relative strength and armament of the 
opposing forces. On one hand is found little 
more than 100 badly armed men, whose 
training had been received in the hours 
after their work and business was completed, 
and on the other hand we have the might 
of the British Empire at the peak of its 
military strength and with the experience 
gained іп two years of active warfare. 

Throughout the week the men of the 
battalion conducted themselves in the most 
chivalrous manner and observed most scrup- 
lously all the rules of warfare, and in no 
case did any action of theirs dishonour the 
glorious cause for which they fought. The 
British, on the other hand, ignored the 


rules of war whenever it suited their purpose, 
as is instanced in their use of the roofs of 
Haddington Road and Westland Row 
churches as machine gun posts, and the 
windows of Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital as 
posts from which they sniped our men. 

About noon on Sunday, April 30th, the 
Battalion Commander, Commandant Eamon 
de Valera, received the order to surrender 
from two members of Cumann na mBan 
(Miss O'Farrell and Miss Grennan), and 
after some delay he went forward to the 
British officers who had accompanied the 
girls, and arranged the details of laying 
down of arms, and thus brought to a close 
the first military active service in which 
the Third Battalion had participated. But 
a tradition had been created which was to 
be the inspiration of many in the years 
immediately following when the battalion 
would again write its name across the pages 
of Irish history. 

The battalion's casualties during the week 
were seven dead and seven wounded. They 
were not heavy considering the terrific odds. 

* * * 

The period following the Rising, with its 
attendant executions, imprisonments and 
martial law, had a profound effect upon the 
Irish public, and from careless indifference 
and an acceptance of British occupation, 
the people caught the fire and patriotism 
which had animated the men of the Irish 
Volunteers, and the Fenian spirit again ran 
throughout the country. The Irish Volun- 
teer prisoners in English jails and intern- 
ment camps became national heroes. The 
aim of an independent Ireland became the 
goal of the Irish people—thus justifying the 
foresight and actions of the minority, who 
had awakened the masses from their national 
unconsciousness. This was the atmosphere 
to which the Easter Week men returned 
after their release from jails and camps, and 
when G.H.Q. ordered the reorganisation of 
all units, the Third Battalion was again to 
the fore, and in a very short time could 
report that all the old companies were again 
ready to take the field when called upon, 
with greatly increased numbers. The area 
allotted to the battalion was from Ringsend 
along the south side of the Liffey to Capel 
Street Bridge, a large section of the south 
city and county, including a portion of the 
Dublin mountains as far as Bray. This 
was subdivided into thirteen company areas, 
which were designated A, B, C, D, E, G, K, 
and cyclists within the city area and five 
company areas in South County Dublin. 
The latter companies were later transferred 
to another battalion, and their activities 
are not covered within this article. 
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During 1917 the companies of the battalion 
were actively engaged in training, and each 
week-night was devoted to drill and lectures 
in the use of weapons and the various 
phases of warfare. In addition, selected 
men were detailed to attend special classes 
in which they were instructed in signalling, 
engineering, first aid, musketry (advanced), 
and other specialist services. And each 
week-end would find units engaged in rifle 
practice and tactical exercises in the Dublin 
mountains. During one of the rifle prac- 
tices, K Company were unfortunate in 
having one of the men, James Gallagher, 
killed as a result of an accident on the range. 
This was the first casualty to a Volunteer 
after Easter Week. The Volunteers entered 
into all those activities with a spirit of 
eagerness which it would be very hard to 

ual. To appreciate this it will have to be 
realised that the men were for the most part 
in employment, and had to sacrifice a very 
large part of their recreational time to 
engage in the task they had voluntarily 
undertaken. 

As the larger part of the weapons which 
had been available before Easter Week had 
been surrendered or captured after the 
Rising, the reorganised army had to make 
provision for new supplies, and had, of 
course, to do so under less advantageous 
conditions, But as long as the enemy 
possessed arms, the Volunteers felt that 
2 and means could be found to separate 

em, 

This resulted in a keen friendly spirit of 
rivalry being born within the battalion, 
each company endeavouring to supplement 
its armament by larger quantities than the 
others and by better planned operations. 
The European War being on, and in conse- 
quence soldiers on leave from the various 
fronts were daily arriving in Ireland. And 
as each soldier had to carry his rifle with 
him while on leave, the men of the battalion 
availed of the opportunity provided, and in 
consequence the battalion could boast of 
E Y well armed with Lee-Enfield 

5 and ammunition. 

Another source of supply was the homes 
of British officers and people who were 
hostile to national aspirations. In many 
of their homes could be found weapons of 
all sorts, which had been brought home 
from some of the battlefields as souvenirs 
or had been acquired in some other way. 
Our men became very proficient in obtaining 
information of such cases, and very soon 
would pay a visit and commandeer the guns 
for the use of the Irish people's army. 
These raids for arms were very numerous, 
and resulted in the acquisition of a mis- 
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Killed while in Command of Clanwiiliam House, 
Mount Street Bridge, 1916 


cellaneous collection of arms and equipment 
which were always welcomed by the Quarter- 
masters. As an instance of the speed and 
accuracy with which information was 
obtained the following may be quoted. 
А newly-arrived British Provost Marshal 
took up his residence in Haddington, Road, 
Dublin, and within a few hours was called 
upon by some members of “ К” Company, 
who persuaded him to surrender a number 
of guns in his possession, on the pretence 
that they were police officers who were 
engaged in taking up the weapons to prevent 
them falling into the hands of rebels. The 
British countered our activities by ordering 
all troops arriving in Ireland on leave to 
deposit their arms at the place of dis- 
embarkation, and by instructing all law- 
abiding persons to surrender any arms in 
their possession to the police or military 
authorities. 


Even, the enemy’s barracks were not safe 
from our men, and “А” Company suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a supply of rifles and 
ammunition from Wellington Barracks, 
Dublin, and “В” Company were similarly 
successful in a raid on the British Embarka- 
tion Store at the North Wall, where they 
procured seven rifles. “р” Company 
carried out a raid on the Coastguard Station 


m 
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at Ringsend, and also obtained some equip- 
ment. Each of the remaining companies 
were also active in a similar way, and all com- 
pany quartermasters were experiencing diffi- 
culties in finding safe deposits for their very 
valuable stores, particularly as the British 
Intelligence Service were using every method 
known to them to discover the whereabouts 
of the dumps. Raids for arms by enemy 
forces became more frequent as each week 
passed. On one occasion the battalion dump 
at St. Michael's Hill was in danger of a raid, 
and the entire stores, consisting of rifles, 
revolvers, ammunition, grenades, gelignite, 
etc., was removed to other dumps within a 
couple of hours, under the very eyes of the 
enemy's police, without the loss of a single 
article. 

Our drill halls and training centres were 
also the object of considerable attention 
from both police and military, and in con- 
sequence alternative ground had to be pro- 
vided. To avoid the danger of raids during 
training, it became necessary to guard each 
hall and also to place men on watch at all 
police and military barracks to observe any 
enemy movement which might be pre- 
liminary to a raid taking place. This duty 
was carried out by the cyclist company, 
and was performed with commendable 
success. On several occasions their keenness 
and speed prevented the enemy from making 
captures of men and arms. Of course, the 
enemy’s raids were not always abortive, 
and on one occasion a company was surprised 
in 41 York Street, and although many of the 
men escaped through a skylight, a number 
of officers and men were arrested and received 
sentences varying from three to six months 
imprisonment. 

During 1917 the Irish National Volunteer 
Hall at 44 Parnell Square was raided by 
“K” Company, and a number of rifles, 
ammunition and documents were captured 
and sent on to G.H.Q., and a short time 
later the same company again raided the 
premises and entered into occupation. This 
hall remained in the hands of the Irish 
Volunteers throughout the period of the 
Anglo-Irish War, and was a very useful 
acquisition as a training centre and head- 
quarters. 

The battalion also took part in the Long- 
ford election in April, 1917, where it per- 
formed duty of a protective nature. This 
was necessary because of the organised 
intimidation against the Sinn Fein party, 
and were it not for this protection it is pos- 
sible that the election would have resulted 
in the defeat of the Sinn Fein candidate, 
Joe McGuinness, an Easter Week man, 
who was then a prisoner in Lewes Gaol. 


Duty of a similar nature was performed in 
South Armagh and East Cavan during the 
year. Members of the battalion also took 
part in the defence of Sinn Fein head. 
quarters at 6 Harcourt Street, when it was 
attacked on the night of r3th November, 
1018. 

When conscription was threatened in 
1018, and headquarters decided to contest 
its application to Ireland by a recourse to 
arms, the Third Battalion was found to be 
in a very advanced state of organisation, 
and ready to meet the enemy and inflict 
casualties out of all proportion to the 
number of conscripts which he would obtain. 
Elaborate plans for defence had been drawn 
up, and included a scheme whereby each 
company would become a self-contained 
independent unit with its complement of 
men trained in engineering, signalling, first 
aid and other necessary special services. 
Each officer and man knew in advance the 
part he would be required to play, and felt 
confident of his own and his comrades' 
ability and loyalty to carry out the orders 
issued. 

During the General Election of 1918 the 
battalion also gave its aid to the Republican 
Party, and when the First Dáil was called 
into being as a result of Sinn Fein's success, 
the Third Battalion contributed its quota 
of men to act as guard and defend Ireland's , 
first Republican Government, when it met 
in the Mansion House, Dublin, on 2154 
January, 1919, and subsequent dates. 

After the establishment of the Republic 
by a majority vote of the Irish people, the 
enemy's effort to subdue the movement was 
intensified, and raids, arrests and imprison- 
ments became the daily routine, and in 
consequence the effort to train and equip 
the army became more difficult. Training 
centres, unit headquarters and dumps had 
to be changed with increasing frequency, 
but this had no ill effect on the morale of 
the men, in fact it can be claimed that the 
opposite was the case. Our losses in arms 
and equipment within the Third Battalion 
were relatively small, and were soon liqui- 
dated by raids on the enemy's stores and 
the homes of his friends. Among the places 
raided were the Junior Army and Navy 
Stores, British and Irish Steam Packet Co. 
(three times), a British “ Q ” ship at North 
Wall, from which a number of shells were 
captured, together with small arms; and 
the most fruitful source of all was a shed 
at the docks which was being used as a 
clearance store for arms and ammunition 
which had been evacuated from the Western 
Front. The quantity of supplies taken out 
of this store was very great, as the Third 
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i ad succeeded in getting its men 
I. ae staff, and had consequently 
no difficulty in locating and marking down 
the most suitable material for our needs. 

The battalion also participated with other 
battalions in the raid on Collinstown Aero- 
drome on March 20th, 1919. This was one 
of the most daring and successful raids 
carried out during this period, and resulted 
in the capture of a large quantity of arms 

‚ ammunition. : 
bs ce of the policy of An Dáil, 
that the enemy's civil administration should 
be ` and destroyed where possible, 
it was ordered that all income tax offices 

ld be raided and all records found 
should be burned. Within the Third Bat- 
talion area there were about ten of these 
offices, and they were concertly put out of 
operation on the night of April 3rd, 1920. 

The numerous successful attacks on R.I.C. 
barracks throughout the country had forced 
the British to evacuate a large number of 
isolated barracks and withdraw the men 
to the cities and towns, where they could be 

of prompt help from the military 
forces in the event of attack. This 
evacuation was the signal for our men to 
immediately demolish the buildings and 
so prevent the enemy from re-occupying 
them when occasion demanded. This task 
was carried out within the Third Battalion 
area in April, 1920, when four barracks were 
destroyed. But the battalion were unfortu- 
nate in having two members lose their lives 
as a result of an accidental explosion at 
Ballybrack, Co. Dublin. 

In June, 1920, the British Army guard 
on the King’s Inns was surprised and their 
entire arms and equipment captured. 
Although this was not a Third Battalion 

tion, a number of our members parti- 
cipated and performed their tasks efficiently. 

To “6” Company, Third Battalion, 

must be given the eredit for the disarming 
of twelve British military policemen at 

10 o'clock on the night of July 29th, 1920, 

in College Green, Dublin. This daring 

coup was carried out without a hitch, and 
displayed the high standard of discipline 
and efficiency that existed within the 


n. 

is general efficiency had been observed 

by Brigade and пунд Headquarters, and 
they proceeded to levy toll by transferring 
men to various appointments outside the 
battalion, and as a result the battalion could 
um to have its men serving on many 
Brigade and Divisional Stafís from Cork to 
Donegal, and even on the Army Council 
in the person of Seán McMahon, who was 
appointed Quartermaster-General, an office 


which he filled with distinction during the 
most difficult period of the fight. For the 
working of his department it was necessary 
to organise a staff of men who combined 
courage with resourcefulness and initiative, 
and it was from the Third Battalion that 
he selected a large proportion. The G.H.Q. 
Intelligence Department also had men of 
the Third Battalion serving on it, and when 
the Brigade Active Service Unit was formed, 
its first commander was a Third Battalion 
man, the late Commandant Paddy Flanagan, 
of "C" Company, and approximately 
twenty other men from the battalion were 
also selected for this important unit. At a 
later stage in the war, G.H.Q. decided to 
send a number of men as organisers and 
instructors throughout the country, and 
for this purpose required men of intelli- 
gence and keenness, and as “С” Company, 
Third Battalion, had a number of University 
students in its ranks who were willing to 
perform this duty, between fifteen and 
twenty of them were sent to various districts 
where they performed their work to the 
satisfaction of G.H.Q. 

The battalion also suffered the loss of a 
number of officers and men through arrest 
and imprisonment because of their military 
activities, and its representatives could be 
found among the leading elements in every 
fight and strike that occurred in jails and 
camps to obtain recognition for their status 
as political prisoners. 

Arms of all descriptions were by this time 
available to all units, and they included a 
good supply of hand grenades, which had 
been manufactured in our own munition, 
works, an institution which had been set 
up by the Quartermaster-General. These 
weapons were of special use in the city 
streets, and together with revolvers and 
pistols were the exclusive armament of our 
men, as rifles were impracticable because of 
the limited space and the difficulty of con- 
cealment. In consequence, practically all 
our rifles and shot guns were sent to G.H.Q. 
for distribution amongst the country brigades; 
where they were used to arm the flying 
columns. 


The coming of the Auxiliaries and “ Black 
and Tans"' to reinforce the regular British 
Army was the signal for the I.R.A. to resist 
the campaign of ruthless savagery which 
these forces proceeded to inflict on the Irish 
people. The personnel of these forces were 
well qualified to carry out the mission 
allotted to them, as they were composed of 
ex-British officers who had served during 
the war and of ex-convicts, many of whom 
had been serving sentences for the most 
heinous forms of crime. Discipline was not 
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encouraged among them. They were free 
to commit and did commit innumerable 
crimes against the Irish people. And their 
memory will live for all time as one of the 
worst blots on the reputation of the Bloody 
British Empire. The Third Battalion was 
the first unit in the Dublin Brigade to 
engage a party of Auxiliaries, whom they 
surprised at Ballsbridge Post Office while 
escorting mails to their headquarters at 
Beggars Bush Barracks. The mails were 
captured by our men, and were of consider- 
able value to our Intelligence Officers at 
G.H.Q., who obtained very important 
information from them. The battalion also 
took part in a raid at Westland Row Railway 
Station, when the mailed despatches from 
England to Dublin Castle were captured. 

The time was now ripe to intensify the 
war against the Crown, forces, and the Third 
Battalion, by its discipline, enterprise and 
daring, soon made itself conspicuous as one 
of the premier units in the army. Night 
after night, units of the battalion could be 
found on the streets carrying out attacks 
and ambushes on the enemy, and even 
during the day the unemployed members 
were engaged in similar activities. 

It can be claimed that at least 100 
armed attacks were made by units of the 
Third Battalion. One part of the battalion 
area, the line of streets formed by Aungier 
Street, Wexford Street, Redmond’s Hill 
and Camden Street, was referred to by the 
Crown forces as “ The Dardanelles ” оп 
account of the numerous attacks made on 
the enemy passing over this route. A 
considerable number of casualties were 
inflicted on the troops and Auxiliaries as 
a result of the ceaseless activity of our 
men, 

To ensure the success of all operations 
carried out against an enemy whose numbers 
and armament were so greatly superior to 
ours, it was necessary to prepare each 
operation by careful observation of the 
enemy’s habits and movements, and to so 
direct the attack that the element of surprise 
would not be absent. The men of the bat- 
talion soon became very proficient in apply- 
ing this principle, and in consequence most 
of the battalion’s activities were carried 
out without any loss to us of men or arms. 

In the operations carried out on “ Bloody 
Sunday," 21st November, 1921, the units 
of the battalion performed their tasks with 
their customary efficiency, and in most of 
the operations allotted to them their objec- 
tive was attained. 

In March, 1921, a large body of Auxiliaries 
and troops were ambushed in Brunswick 
Street (now Pearse Street), and in the course 
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of a very prolonged fight, “В” Company 
had two men killed, Bernard O'Hanlon 
and Leo Fitzgerald, and another of their 
men, Thomas Traynor, was captured, and 
later executed. The men of the company, 
however, had the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had inflicted severe casualties 
on their enemies. 

The biggest ambush which took place 
in the Dublin Brigade area was carried out 
by “ K ” Company early in 1921, on a line 

ing from Lower Mount Street—Merrion 
Square North—Clare Street to corner of 
Kildare Street. Over this route the enemy 
were attacked from three points, and 
suffered a number of casualties, but the 
attacking company came out of the fight 
without any loss. 

This company also carried out a daring 
raid at Westland Row Railway Station, 
during curfew hours, on the night of rst- 
2nd May, 192r, when they seized and carried 
away a large quantity of armoured plating 
which was used on look-out posts over a 
large section of the railway line. For this 
operation the company had the distinction 
of receiving from the Chief of Staff, G.H.Q., 
a written commendation for the splendid 
manner in which they had carried out this 
difficult operation. 

May 14th, 1921, saw the destruction of 
the Custom House, Dublin, an outstanding 
operation which struck at the heart of the 
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enemy’s civil administration. То  effec- 
tively carry it out it was necessary to employ 
a large number of men, and _the Third 
Battalion played a very prominent part, 
each company supplying its quota of men 
to perform protective duty for the men 
actually engaged in setting fire to this very 
extensive building. Other Third Battalion 
men were posted at Tara Street and Balls- 
bridge Fire Stations to prevent the sections 
of the Brigade from responding to the 
frantic appeals which were sent out when 
the conflagration started. Our men per- 
formed their duties on this occasion with 
the same ability as they had displayed in 
all ious operations. 

The Third Battalion was always prepared 
and ready to act when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and it continued its activities 

inst the enemy up to the night of the 
Truce om 11th July, 1921, and contributed 
in no small way to the success which brought 
about this great victory for Irish arms. 

The enemy never disclosed the true 


number of his casualties in any fight because 
of the danger of wrecking the morale of his 
men, which was strained to breaking point. 
But our men knew that their attacks were 
effective in inflicting casualties, and we 
are confident that, were the correct figures 
available, they would make a considerable 
number. 

The Third Battalion did not, of course, 
escape without casualties, but our losses 
in killed, executed and men who died from 
wounds were small in proportion to the 
number and seriousness of the attacks made, 
and in all did not exceed thirty. Of our 
wounded, many are still alive, and some 
can be found in asylums, hospitals, work- 
houses and sanatoria, and are a living 
indication, of the brave, unselfish spirit that 
animated all ranks throughout the years of 
the fight. In the words of Commandant- 
General James Connolly, quoted from his 
list Order: “ Never had man or woman a 
grander cause, never was cause more 
grandly served.” 
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A Re-Union of all men who had taken part in the Rising, under the 
command of Commandant De Valera, was held at 41 York Street, on August 


2nd, 1917. 


Commandant De Valera, in the course of his address, explained the 
positions to be held by the Third Battalion, and how he had gone over the 
ground prior to the Rising with great difficulty, making good use of the 
railway between Lansdowne Road and Westland Row Stations. 


About 120 men attended the Re-Union ; admission was confined to 
those who had taken part in the Rising under the command of Commandant 


De Valera, 


The total number in this command was roughly 180 strong. 
The above is a photograph of the actual ticket issued to Andy McDonnell, 
then a member of E Company, Third Battalion, 


Fourth Battalion Council 


(Lafayette. 
Back, left to right—Cartains P. LAMB, F. X. COUGHLAN, D. O’Brien, В, Brapy, F. DOWLING, AND A. T, 
WALSH, 


Front, left to right —CAPTAINS J. KINSELLA, Т. DOYLE, J. DONNELLY, COMMANDANT SEAN DOWLING, VICE” 
COMMANDANT C, ByRNE, AND CAPTAIN S, O'SHAUGHNESSY, 


The 


«ТАЕТІХС in 1914 with 300 men out 
S of 2,500 on the register before "the 
Split," these members of the Fourth 
Battalion realised the meaning of P. H. 
Pearse's words at the eventful meeting of 
the 25th November, 1913, in the Rotunda. 
They knew where they stood when the 
split in the Fourth Battalion took place in 
historic Larkfield, which later became famous 
as Battalion Headquarters. Situated in the 
Kimmage district, at that time open and 
largely country, Larkfield was garrisoned 
up to the date of the Rising. In addition to 
its use as Headquarters of the battalion 
it was garrisoned as a General Headquarters 
by a company of volunteers consisting of 
Trishmen who had returned from England 
to take part in the fight. This special unit 
was very closely associated with the Fourth 
Battalion, and a number of the surviving 
members joined companies in the battalion 
on the reorganisation subsequent to the 
Rising. In these pleasant surroundings, the 
important business of organisation was 
carried on apace by the men who earlier 
stood fast in a vain effort to keep the ranks 
intact. It is worthy of mention that to the 
Inchicore Company (subsequently known 
as F) must be given the honour of having 
the least number of defections. It was con- 
sequently the strongest unit in the battalion 
at this time. The remaining units were then 
intensively organised and to good effect. 
Many who had joined at the Recruiting 
Office, opened in March, 1914, in 34 Camden 
Street, and who were puzzled by the con- 
fusion in National thinking at the time of 
the split, now rejoined. Perhaps it was the 
sight of Pearse that inspired them, for there 
in 34 Camden Street he was to be seen at 
the time—austere, scholarly and very serious 
looking, the brain and motive power of the 
whole organisation. 
_ Weekly collections for the purchase of 
arms were made in the ranks. Instruction 
in the use of rifles and other training was 
given for the momentous days ahead. А 
ballot used to be held in the units for the 
rifles purchased as they became available. 
e source of supply, however, could not 
fulfil the demand, and the now well-known 
decision to import arms on a large scale 
was taken. This would provide an 
opportunity to test the volunteers, and the 
success of the training could be judged. The 
decision to import arms was destined to be 
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the first of the most notable events that 
preceded 1916, and is known to-day as the 
Howth Gun Running. The event can also 
be regarded as the most important. It was 
surely the first milestone, and the “ Fourth ”’ 
took its allotted part. On the way back, 
now armed with fine but unfortunately 
empty Mauser rifles, the men felt proud of 
their achievement. 

In military formation the Irish Volunteers 
marched as far as Howth Road. The Fourth 
got through intact, and were in fact in the 
front line when reaching the City end of 
the Howth Road, although they were in the 
rear at the commencement of the march. 
The story of this episode makes thrilling 
reading, but only a passing mention of the 
Fourth Battalion's small part is permissible 
in this article. 

With many more men in possession of 
rifles, more serious work at future parades 
could be undertaken. A realisation of the 
power of arms, in the hands of tried and 
tested Irishmen, gave a sense of security 
even in the midst of danger. Some time 
previously, a number of rifles had been 
captured from the men who broke away at 
the split in the volunteer ranks, and these 
with others picked up in divers manners, 
had been augmented by the Howth Mausers. 
It was natural, after proficiency in their use 
had been achieved, that the opportunity 
to parade under arms in public was looked 
forward to with eagerness. 


Meanwhile, the Fourth was waiting 
patiently, training, marching, drilling, and 
getting to know each other better and 
better in the process. On parade with his 
men, handling rifles, could be seen again 
P. H. Pearse—his presence was truly inspir- 
ing. Soon another big event was announced, 
and before long the great Rossa was brought 
home for burial in native earth. The volun- 
teers paraded again this time to give a 
military funeral to the Fenian leader. A 
Fourth Battalion man, Pearse himself, 
delivered the oration; this was a big day 
in the lives of the volunteers and a proud 
day for the Fourth Battalion. 

The strength of the Fourth Battlin 
immediately preceding the Risin 
approximately 1,000. The number taking 
part in the Rising was 200, but it must be 
explained that owing to considerable con- 
fusion which arose from the famous order 
cancelling general mobilisation, many even 
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of this number connected up with units in 
positions held in the main by other battalions. 
A large number were also prevented from 
joining their own or any other unit for the 
same reason. Тһе positions held were 
Marrowbone Lane Distillery, Watkins’ 
Brewery, Ardee Street, Roe’s Distillery, 
James’s Street, and the South Dublin 
Union. The Fourth Battalion went into 
positions as a unit of the volunteers as 
reorganised shortly after the “ Split” оп 
a company basis. The unit was made up of 
commandant, vice-commandant, adjutant, 
quarter-master and six companies known as 
A, B, C, D, E, F under company captains. 
The Commandant, Eamonn Ceannt, and 
his Vice-Commandant, Cathal Brugha, were 
in charge of the Dublin Union. The garrison 
of Roe’s Distillery became isolated and dis- 
banded early in the week. Capt. Colbert 
vacated Watkins’ Brewery on the Wednes- 
day, and reinforced the party in possession 
of Marrowbone Lane Distillery. E Company 
(on account of the deep personal interest 
taken by Commandant-General P. H. Pearse, 
who was its captain) had the honour of 
being specially selected to form part of the 
garrison of the G.P.O. As already mentioned, 
the confusion in mobilisation resulted in 
several members of other units joining the 
garrisons of Marrowbone Lane and the 
South Dublin Union. On the other hand, 
several members of the Fourth Battalion, 
unable to join their own units, succeeded 
in taking part in the fight in the Church 
Street area and College of Science notably. 
No mention of the part played by the 
Fourth Battalion in this memorable week 
would be complete without reference, how- 
ever brief, to the 23 members of Cumann-na- 
mBan and the 7 members of the Fianna 
who formed part of the garrison of Marrow- 
bone Lane Distillery, and to the detached 
single member of the Citizen Army and two 
members of another unit of the volunteers 
who reported to this post. Another company 
with close associations with at least two, 
if not three, of the leaders of the Rising was 
Е Company of the Inchicore district. 145 
captain was Con Colbert. It is recalled that 
Capt. Ned Daly, who commanded the 
Four Courts Garrison (where a muster of 
Fourth Battalion men fought in the Rising) 
used to train and drill the officers and men 


in sketry and small arms practice at 
ds in the fields around Inchicore and 
B rmot. An idea of the thoroughness 


of the preparations for the Rising can be 
gained by the type of training practised. 
Perhaps a different kind of fighting to that 
which took place was envisaged. In any 
event, it is recollected that Capt. Daly 


would divide the unit into two sections, one 
taking up a position in the Phoenix Park, the 
other half to get through unobserved. This 
unit was also associated closely with another 
of the leaders, Joseph Plunkett, who, as 
Director of Supplies in the period before the 
Rising, often called to take away petrol 
and similar useful materials which the unit 
had collected in the Inchicore area. 

A little story of a member of D Company, 
vouched for by the member himself, will 
help to show the trials and difficulties of the 
leaders in getting their men into positions 
during Easter Week. This man, not being 
mobilised, looked into Larkfield to see if 
anything was doing on Easter Monday. 
Not a soul was about, but the Rising was 
on, and soon a number of men came on the 
scene, in the same way as the man who 
lived to tell this story. The little band 
grew in numbers, meanwhile having gone 
home to collect their rifles and shotguns. 
Just as they were about to decide on leaving, 
to seek admission to some already occupied 
position, a messenger arrived from Com- 
mandant-General Pearse looking for 
reinforcements. Taking everything they 
could the little party (now numbering 
about 30 men) set out under cover of dark- 
ness for the G.P.O. The route was via 
Kenilworth Park, Lower Kimmage Road, 
Kenilworth Square, Rathgar, Ranelagh, and 
Leeson Street Bridge (where they were in 
grave danger from volunteers in position in 
the Mount Street area, who, as it was, nearly 
mistook the party for enemy troops). On 
to Stephen’s Green, Dawson Street, Duke 
Street, Grafton Street, past Trinity College 
(which was actually garrisoned by the 
enemy) and without incident arrived into 
the G.P.O. at 2 a.m. on Tuesday morning, 
25th April. The gallant messenger and 
leader of the party, killed a short time later 
at the very place (Trinity College) past 
which he successfully led his men, was 
Section-Commander Gerald Keogh of D Com- 
pany, Fourth Battalion. The little party 
which had answered their leader’s call 
was led by Section Commander Keogh into 
the main hall of the G.P.O., where P. H. 
Pearse now addressed them. Не thanked 
them for coming in, obviously pleased at 
their action and rejoicing that more men 
had answered his call. The address finished, 
he arranged for their distribution to posts 
considered weak in numbers and equipment. 
Some had rifles and were sent with their 
more effective arms to the Four Courts. 
The men carrying the shotguns were retained 
for the defence of the G.P.O. The rest of 
an eventful week is history and does not 
come within the scope of this article, but 
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Fourth Battalion claim as members, on 
it Roll of Honour, P. H. Pearse, E. 
Ceannt, Con Colbert. As is now well known, 
they were, with the other leaders, executed 
in the battalion area against the walls of the 
infamous Kilmainham Jail. Their dreams 
had come true, Ireland's honour had been 
redeemed and the “ Fourth's ” contribution 
to the sacrifice was heavy. 

In a short time the Fourth Battalion was 
alive again, in the pre-Rising formation of 
company units. Recruiting commenced 
and the ranks swelled to such an extent that 
new companies were added. In addition 
to the Companies A, B, C, D, E, F in action 
in 1916, G, H, and I were formed. 

The Unit C was actually strong enough 


men could be heard again in the old places 
familiar to volunteers. Even the public have 
a fair knowledge of these haunts, in Oakley 
Road, Larkfield, and of the new places now 
required to meet the expansion in Crumlin, 
Mount Argus Brickworks, Dollymount in 
the Dublin Mountains, Lansdowne Valley, 
The Sandpits, Ballymount Lane, St. Endas, 
Whitehall, Templeogue and several other 
places in and around the area allotted to the 
battalion. Preparation for an offensive was 
again afoot, this time on a different basis. 
A different type of organisational detail was 
necessary. 

Accordingly the battalion area was divided 
up into company areas, and meeting halls 
for each unit chosen in each area for indoor 


VOLUNTEER PARADE BEFORE 1916 


to steward the funeral of Volunteer Coleman 
who died as a result of his confinement in 
an English Jail. Once again -organisation 
Was afoot and subscriptions for arms 
resumed. The European War was still 
raging, and although the British garrisons 
here had been strengthened, the activities 
of the LR.A. (as the volunteers were now 
known) were on the increase. The execution 
of their leaders was not the deterrent it was 
designed to be, and the people were beginning 
to understand. This made organisation less 
difficult, and at the funeral of Thomas Ashe, 
who died on hunger strike in Mountjoy 
Prison in 1917, the Fourth Battalion paraded 
m uniform and under arms, with other 
units of the organisation. This was the 
first armed parade since the Rising. Quietly 
the work of organisation went on, marching 


drilling, instruction in the use of short arms, 
and the collection of intelligence reports. 
A Company met in premises in Mount 
Argus, Rathmines Road, Terenure ; B Com- 
pany in James’s Street, York Street, Wine- 
tavern Street, Aungier Street and Francis 
Street. In Oakley Road, Larkfield, Cork 
Street, Weavers’ Hall, and Donore Avenue 
C Company met; while in Harold’s Cross 
and Portobello, D Company could be 
found. In St. Enda’s, Rathfarnham, E Com- 
pany paraded. Inchicore was F Company’s 
area, and G Company used Larkfield and 
Cuala House, Rathmines, and some of the 
places used by A Company. The battalion 
staff, of course, had access to these meeting 
places, and in addition to Larkfield, had 
other special meeting places like the old 
football ground now built on at Dolphin’s 
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Barn, and a well-known mill stores at 
Thomas Street. Into the ranks of the 
Fourth Battalion came a group of lads 
known as “Fianna Saoirse.” They had 
been organised after 1916 by older boys 
who had taken part in the Rising as members 
of Fiaina па hEireann. They formed 
H Company of the battalion, and had 
meeting places in the Blackpitts and Clarence 
Mangan Road districts. 


The Conscription crisis found the batta- 
lion’s ranks swollen almost beyond capacity, 
and it was recognised on all sides that the 
only effective protection against Conscrip- 
tion was the volunteer army of Ireland. 
But when the danger had passed, and 
especially when the war ended in November, 
1918, the majority of the mushroom volun- 
teers ceased to take further part in the 
work. 

Meanwhile, details of internal organisation 
were being perfected, and lines of com- 
munication were laid down. In fact the 
organisation in the Fourth Battalion was 
actually inside the British Postal Service. 
An account of its working will be found 
later on in this article. Independent of this 
activity, a first-class Intelligence Service 
was built up in the companies. Purchases 
of arms were made from enemy troops 
and short arms were imported through 
friendly seamen and others. Raids for 
arms and other types of war material were 
carried out by each company in its area. 
The success of these operations can be 
judged by the fact that towards the close of 
1918, the companies found it necessary to 
establish secret arms dumps in their areas, 
principally in stables, farmyards, graveyards, 
in the open country, and often in municipally 
owned property. Workshops for the repair 
and manufacture of war material were also 
established, sometimes on the same site as 
a company arms dump. The companies 
were getting into their stride; they were 
becoming more daring ; the raids for arms 
were, as it were, the signal to commence 
action on a large scale. Unfortunately a 
number of members were arrested in these 
operations, and the enemy, no doubt expect- 
ing a virile and long resistance to their 
efforts at suppression, opened the famous 
internment camp at Ballykinlar. In a short 
time the ranks were closed again, the gaps 
being filled by carefully selected recruits, 
man of whom were men who had been 
demobilised from the British Army at the 
close of the European War. 

In the Fourth Battalion area the number 
of strongly fortified enemy positions were 
many. In fact nearly all of the enemy 
troops in occupation of Dublin City and its 


environs were quartered in the area of this 
battalion. Military barracks were situated at 
Portobello, where a battalion of infantry 
and a company of artillery were usually 
quartered. Close by was Wellington Bar- 
racks, on the South Circular Road, in which 
one battalion of infantry was stationed. 
In Inchicore, Richmond Barracks had one 
battalion of infantry and one company of 
cavalry within its walls, while within sight, 
as the crow flies, was Islandbridge Barracks. 
It was a supply depot, consisting of infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, army ordnance and army 
service corps. 

In Ship Street Barracks, at the back of 
Dublin Castle, one battalion of infantry 
and one company of artilery were in 
residence. In addition, outposts for these 
strongholds were situated in Dublin Castle, 
Marshalsea Lane Barracks, James's Street, 
the Royal Hospital (Kilmainham), Inchicore 
Works, the Viceregal Lodge, the Hibernian 
Schools, the Magazine Fort and Trinity 
College. If these posts account for all 
military strongholds, it must be remembered 
that the Police Force and their barracks, 
had also to be contended with. In the area, 
police were in Dublin Castle, the head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan Police and the 
Political Detective Branch. The Metropolitan 
Police Depot was situated in Kevin Street, 
and there were stations at Chancery Lane, 
Newmarket, Rathmines, Terenure, Crumlin, 
Chapelizod and Kilmainham. The Black 
and Tans and Auxiliary police forces had 
quarters in Dublin Castle and held another 
position in Rathmines known as Lissonfield 
House. 

At some time or another plans of attack 
on all these positions were drawn up, re- 
drawn, and abandoned as wiser counsels 
prevailed. Some of them, if carried out, 
would have meant the complete annihilation 
of the attackers! The odds were too great, 
but despite the vigilance and diligence of the 
forces occupying these positions, the battalion 
(now comprising about 700 to 750 men) 
carried on continuous drilling, rifle and 
revolver practice, field mancuvres, the 
manufacture and storing of munitions, and 
at the same time kept on harrowing the 
enemy within their own lines. 

It is permissible here to digress to give 
the promised account of the Battalion 
Postal Intelligence Organisation. In the 
area, four sub-district collecting and sorting 
post offices were situated in James's Street, 
Rathmines, Portobello, and Rathgar. Volun- 
teers who were regular members of the 
enemy postal staff in these offices included 
officials, sorters and letter carriers or post- 
men. Should the mail of any unfriendly 
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person residing in these districts be suspect 
or required for any reason, it only needed a 
word to any one of these men for the required 
correspondence to be intercepted and handed 
over for inspection and perusal—or inspected 
on the premises, and if found necessary a 
copy taken before forwarding to its destina- 
tion. By this means much valuable informa- 
tion was secured, especially that relating 
to men on the run, meeting places of units 
ofthe volunteers, and names and addresses of 
members—not already known to the enemy 
forces. : 

In some cases a copy of the information, 
with the name of a known enemy supporter 
or informer substituted, was forwarded to 
its destination. If the writer’s name and 
address were appended, a communication 
was directed to him or her, to meet at a 
given time and place a supposedly enemy 
agent, to be suitably rewarded. In the 
meantime, one of our men would be 
instructed to play the part of the agent, 
meet the informer, and seize him (by force 
and blindfolded if necessary) to stand trial 
before a Court of Inquiry. 

The Postal Unit also played a leading 
part in the safe delivery of correspondence 
of wanted men who were on the run. The 
methods of delivery were simple. It 
was arranged that all correspondence 
coming from friends of the wanted man 
would be sent under an arranged fictitious 
name and the address of an enemy 
supporter. The postman on that  par- 
ticular route, on receiving such letter 
or parcel, would deliver it to the person for 
whom it was intended. Information from 
other sources was also coming in and men 
were ever on the watch for possible sources 
of supply of arms. As a result a number of 
Lee Enfield rifles came into F Company’s 
possession in 1918. The other companies 
were also busy, and a fair amount of arms 
and war material was collected. Some of the 
operations also struck at the civil side of 
British administration, as instanced by the 
seizure in the area of bicycles of Post Office 
messengers. In James's Street Post Office 
a notice to Post Office officials was posted 
In one of the rooms prohibiting the staff 
from delivering telegraph messages in the 
Cork Street, Dolphin’s Barn, and Marrow- 

e Lane areas as the messengers usually 
returned without their bicycles. All units 
were now in action, and an audacious if 
abortive raid for arms was made by members 
of A and C Companies on the Customs 
House in 1919. In addition the companies 
were carrying out scout duty and observa- 
tion of enemy movements. As a result of 
intelligence gained in this way, a cycling 


party of eight British soldiers were held up 
and stripped of their equipment and machines 
at Kilmashogue by E Company in the same 
year. About this time also all County Council 
offices were raided and stripped of their 
records. Income Tax offices were also raided 
and records destroyed, and the raids for 
rates by all companies yielded about £3,000 
in the battalion area. These funds were 
handed over to the brigade, together with 
about £10,000 collected by other units in 
the Dublin area by means of demanding 
bearer cheques. The work of cashing these 
cheques was carried out by members of A, 
B, C. D, and F Companies. 

To show cause for the absence of any 
documentary materials that would assist in 
relating incidents of the period under review, 
it is worthy of notice that, owing to the 
failure of an officer to destroy a written 
temporary record, there resulted about this 
time an unfortunate capture by the enemy 
of names and addresses of men available at 
short notice for surprise or exceptionally 
favourable attack on enemy patrols and 
positions. As a result, a large number of 
members were arrested and interned in 
Ballykinlar, together with further arrests of 
volunteers on suspicion in the panic that now 
prevailed in Government circles. The ranks 
were becoming further depleted, although 
still more men than arms were available. 

The raids for arms having been carried out, 
attention was directed to another type of 
raid. This time useful material fell to the 
LR.A. from the Belfast boycott. Clothing 
and food were collected by units of the 
battalion in large quantities from Belfast 
firms carrying on business in Dublin. The 
reasons for the boycott are too well known 
to detain us here. It is interesting to 
notice, however, that foodstuffs and wearing 
apparel were repacked in Dublin firms' 
cartons and sent into Ballykinlar to supple- 
ment the rations, and as comforts for the 
use’ of the prisoners. 

All sections of enemy administration were 
being struck at in some way or another. 
For instance, enemy propaganda came under 
notice, and the attention of the battalion 
was directed to it on Armistice Day in 1919 
when films of processions and demonstrations 
were seized and burned under the nose of 
Dublin Castle in Dame Street. Stil more 
men were being arrested as a result of these 
and other activities, and through the work 
of the special British Intelligence system 
which now operated in conjunction with 
some members of the D.M.P., who had 
special local knowledge and were keen on 
promotion. 

The battalion suffered in numerical 
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strength, in common with other units of the 
brigade. Further organisation work became 
necessary, and the membership was reviewed 
again with a view to tightening up the 
ranks and areas. The Junior Unit H was 
joined with B and D Companies and later 
B and D were amalgamated. In Harold’s 
Cross and Rathmines, G was formed by 
members from A and C, both of whom were 
considerably over strength, the area being 
extended to take in Rathgar. On completion 
of this work, the companies were ready for 
an intensive guerilla campaign soon to be 
launched. Arms and men were available, 
intelligence services working, friendly houses 
listed, enemy positions noted, arms and 
equipment dumps secure; every detail 
appeared to have been noted, the companies 
were patrolling the streets, observing enemy 
movements, noting vantage points for attack. 
Much had been learned from these opera- 
tions, and in a little while the attack opened 
simultaneously in all areas on special 
instructions from General Headquarters. It 
was natural that the question of replenishing 
ammunition was not overlooked. It was 
realised that unless captures were made the 
supply would soon run out. It was unlikely, 
in the early stages at least, that the “hit 
and get away” tactics would give hope 
(save in very exceptional circumstances) of 
replenishment coming from this source. 
The enemy had concentrated on cutting off 
our sources of supplies, especially from 
overseas and from members of her own 
forces, and with such a measure of success 
that G.H.Q. found it necessary to issue 
instructions to all units to exercise the 
strictest economy in the use of ammunition. 
All battalion quartermasters were ordered 
to submit a return, showing the amount of 
ammunition on hands in their respective 
areas, specifying the calibre, and indicating 
whether suitable arms were available for its 
use. 

The returns must have had an alarm- 
ing effect on G.H.Q. Immediately 
following their submission, instructions 
were issued to all battalion commandants 
to collect material suitable for the 
manufacture of grenades, whieh from 
now onwards were to be used extensively. 
This order brought forth such a miscel- 
laneous collection of ideas and gadgets, 
with directions for use in various types 
of warfare, that even had an attempt 
been made to try out one half of them, 
the result would have been more dis- 
astrous to Volunteers than to the enemy, 

It was here that the Fourth Battalion 
took a leading part. Their first contribution 
consisted of two 60 lb. graphite crucibles, 


large quantities of plumbago, core gum, 
moulding sand, cores, and the necessary 
raw materials required in the manufacture 
of an up-to-date grenade. An assurance was 
given that the supply could be maintained. 
Suitable premises were next secured in the 
area and fitted up as a miniature foundry, 
and soon two trusted volunteers were 
engaged on whole time work making 
grenades. The supply was steady but slow, 
owing to the limitation of space and the 
necessity for secrecy. So it was decided to 
speed up their output, to have the necks, 
rings and pins, levers, strikers, anvils, and 
springs manufactured in ап engineering 
works in the Inchicore district. In addition 
quite a large nuniber of grenades were 
turned out at the foundry there. Grenades 
were manufactured by other battalions of 
the Dublin Brigade, but the supply was 
small and irregular, and in at least two 
instances was short-lived, having been dis- 
covered by enemy forces before they had 
got properly organised. 

It seems that each battalion favoured a 
particular design of their own, resulting 
in the manufacture of four different types 
in the brigade area. The consequent con- 
fusion in interchanging parts when required 
was next attended to. In order to get over 
the difficulty, it was decided to standardise 
one of the four types, resulting in the selec- 
tion of the specimen submitted by the 
Fourth Battalion. This grenade was after- 
wards known to all units throughout Ireland 
as ' The Number 9." 

The manufacture of the grenade was 
brought to a fine art by the technicians 
attached to the brigade engineers. It 
was a perfect specimen of its kind and 
very effective. A tribute was paid, by a 
British munitions expert, when giving 
evidence at an inquiry held in Dublin in 
1920. He stated that he had examined 
the ‘‘bomb’’ produced, and in his 
opinion it was more accurate and 
destructive than the official (British) 
Mills grenade. Не elaborated on the 
thickness of the ease, the accuracy of the 
segmentation, and the resulting scattering 
of the “ devilishly devised pieces.”’ 


A supply of demonstration grenades was 
also manufactured for use by units at the 
evening instruction classes. These had a 
triangular piece cut from the top of the 
neck to the centre of the body of the shell, 
thus exposing the mechanism of all parts 
and their action when fired. In this way 


proficiency in their use was achieved. 

The Fourth Battalion was also the first 
in the Dublin Brigade to found and equip 
a factory for their own requirements. This 
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was done by a few officers of the Fourth 
Staff, and was successfully carried on 
without the knowledge or sanction of 
General Headquarters. The machinery and 
materials were supplied from the same 
sources as those supplying G.H.Q., but so 
closely was the secret guarded that the 
existence and locality of this (then very 
modern munition works) were not revealed 
until after the signing of the Treaty. It 
was situated in the Thomas Street area. 
Transporting the raw materials and deliver- 
ing the finished articles was not the least of 
the worries connected with it, but one 
source was so simple and audacious that it 
was never suspected. 

The modus operandi was through a chimney 
sweep. This honest man owned a horse and 
dray, also a large store in which he stored 
the soot collected by his sweeps. This soot 
was afterwards sold by weight to a chemical 
manure manufacturer, and in order to help 
to balance the scales in favour of the sweep, 
his horse and dray were sent to a foundry 
in the Inchicore district to be loaded with 
burnt and cast moulding sand, which when 
mixed with soot gave it the required '' bit 
of body "—as he himself put it. Had “ the 
powers that be " guessed what that innocent 
but dirty looking material contained, the 
credit of being the pioneers of munition 
manufacturers might have gone to some 
other unit in the I.R.A. Be that as it may, 
the battalion was ever occupied with the 
arms’ problem. When the grenade project 
had been working satisfactorily, an armoury 
was established in Brown Street for the 
repair and manufacture of parts for all 
classes of arms. A qualified gunsmith was 
in charge in full-time employment in the 
workshop which was fully equipped with 
lathe and necessary tools. There is no doubt 
that information concerning either of these 
munition works would have brought a 
handsome reward from the Castle authorities. 
They were not discovered by the enemy 
despite the fact that their existence must 
have been known to the needy inhabitants 
of both localities. 

The narration of a few exploits may show 
how progress to this stage was made. It 
is necessary to go back a little and to leave 
the area for a while. It was early in the 
month of May when information was 
received by B Company Intelligence Section 
of a considerable dump of arms in Grey- 
stones belonging to a company of Carsonite 
Volunteers. The information stated that 
any attempf to collect the arms would have 
to be carried out swiftly and without any 
prior investigation, as the dump was in a 
shed in a very exposed place and under 


observation from all sides. It was decided to 
act at once. 

At a company parade, volunteers for 
immediate and dangerous work were called 
for. The response was splendid—-every man 
without exception offered himself, and it fell 
to the officers to make a selection. Eventually 
twelve men, including officers were picked. 
The arrangement was that the party would 
pick up a guide, also a member of the 
company, at 2 a.m. at a given point in 
Greystones, and he was to take the party 
directly to the dump. 

One half of the party, all fully armed, 
left the City on bicycles early on the night 
before the raid. This party was to scout 
around Greystones and to report at 2 a.m. 
to the appointed place. 

The remainder of the party, also fully 
armed, left the City later by motor car. 
The journey from the City was uneventful 
until, a short distance beyond Bray, where a 
lorry full of British troops parked in a side 
road was encountered. The car proceeded so 
unconcernedly that it was allowed to pass 
without as much as a challenge. The presence 
of these troops in such a place afforded not 
a little food for speculation. About two 
miles further on the car party met with a 
body of volunteers carrying out night 


Typical Members of the Auxiliary Corps 
(“ Auxies ”) 
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manœuvres. They promptly halted the car, 
and demanded proof of identity before 
allowing the party to proceed. 

When the car party arrived at the 
appointed place, awaiting the cyclists to 
report—some of whom had already done 
so—brilliant headlights were observed 
approaching from the Bray direction. Imme- 
diately it was suspected that the military 
party encountered earlier were coming. 
The cycles were quickly hidden and some 
of the party ordered to take cover behind 
the ditches. The remainder were posted 
around the car with instructions to take 
what cover possible, and two men (to whom 
all honour!) in a cool and calculating 
manner, opened the bonnet of the car as if 
something had gone wrong. They were fully 
exposed if anything had happened. The 
orders were that no one was to fire except 
interfered with, and even then the first shot 
was to come from beside the car, where the 
officer in charge was posted. After that the 
party was to do its best, no time being left 
for further plans. 

It was a tense few moments as the lights 
approached. The party was calm and 
ready. The only fear now was that the 
missing cyclists would turn up at the wrong 
moment. The lights steadily approached, 
drew level with the vehicle, slowed up ; 
it was the British military as suspected 
earlier. With a cursory offer of help, which 
it might hardly be added was declined with 
thanks, they passed on. Shortly afterwards 
the missing cyclists reported, all members 
accounted for, and the party proceeded to 
the business of the night. A number of 
guards were posted and the remainder of 
the party proceeded to the dump. 


The door of the shed was forced as noise- 
lessly as possible and there without doubt 
about fifty or sixty short Lee Enfields were 
beheld, neatly arranged in racks around the 
walls. But alas! on closer examination 
they proved to be dummies. They were 
perfect in every detail even to the oil lock 
in the butt, but the metal parts were all 
soft castings. 


It was decided to take the lot. They were 
afterwards used in the battalion for drill 
purposes and on a few ceremonial occasions. 
From the point of view of an increase of the 
arms equipment of the company the raid was 
a failure, but from the point of view of 
testing the nerve, resource, coolness, and 
morale of officers and men in an emergency 
it was an unqualified success. 

The whole matter was duly reported by 
the company and later by the battalion to 
General Headquarters. The company officer, 


strange to relate, was immediately suspended 
and ordered to appear before a courtmartial 
to answer charges of (1) carrying out a 
major military operation without instruc- 
tions from General Headquarters, and (2) 
being an officer of the Fourth Battalion 
carrying out a major military operation in 
another battalion area without the permis- 
sion and co-operation of the battalion 
officers of that area. However, the suspension 
was soon withdrawn. 


Another such incident on the road to the 
more intense guerilla campaign will also be 
of interest. Later, in fact towards the close 
of the same year, the same company planned 
a raid on Trinity College which, strictly 
speaking, was also outside the battalion 
area. It happened that B Company had a 
member who was an engineering student in 
this Imperial seat of learning. It was thus 
possible to obtain an amount of information 
concerning the enemy Officers’ Training 
Corps of the College. A report gave details 
as to the quantities of arms and ammunition 
in the College, where they were stored, 
particulars of the armed guards (which was 
a detail of regular British troops inside the 
walls), their number and all other necessary: 
information. Remembering the earlier cen- 
sure of the company officer, the matter 
was at once reported to G.H.Q. through the 
battalion officer and instructions were issued 
to obtain maps and plans of the College, 
marked to show the places in which the 
arms were stored, the position of the guard, 
etc. These maps were immediately prepared 
by the engineering student member of the 
company. Almost at once General Head- 
quarters made plans for the raiding of the 
College, and B Company, as the unit from 
which the information came, was selected 
to carry out the raid, acting under Head- 
quarters and battalion officers. The plan, 
briefly, was that a party of volunteers in a 
lorry, aping enemy troops and dressed in 
British army uniforms and armed, some with 
rifles and all with small arms, was in best 
garrison fashion to drive into the College, 
overpower the guards (without discharging 
firearms, if possible), collect the stuff and 
get away with the capture. 

The selected party, most of whom had 
already proved themselves on similar raids, 
although they were well aware that some- 
thing big was on, were of course kept in the 
dark as to when and where the operation 
was to be carried out—or, as it was des- 
cribed in those days, “ brought off" For 
the few days while matters were being 
arranged, the party was frequently paraded 
without, as in later times, rehearsing some at 
least of the details, and so it never knew 
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the moment it would be decided to bring 
off the coup. 

After much delay the order came through. 
The raid was to be carried out at 7 p.m. 
on the evening of the day on which the 
order was received. The raiding party 
was instructed to parade that evening at 
6 p.m.; but, shortly before that hour, the 
company officer received information from 
General Headquarters that a hitch had 
occurred, and that the project had been 
definitely abandoned. When the party 
paraded at 6 p.m., it was simply dismissed 
and informed that the contemplated work 
was not to be carried out. Another dis- 
appointment for B Company, but another 
proof that it was ever ready and always 
anxious for work, however dangerous or 
dificult. It may justifiably be assumed 
that it might have been a very successful 
raid judged by the earlier attempt to capture 
arms, and allowing for the different circum- 
stances, if Headquarters had not enforced 
its authority. 

All companies in existence at the time 
sent delegates and provided guards for the 
Volunteer Convention in Croke Park on 
October 27th, 1917, and a little earlier still 
to the volunteer meeting held at the Custom 
House on the 10th June of the same year. 
On the 21st January, 1919, the first meeting 
of the representatives elected to Dail 
Éireann in the 1918 election was held, and 
the battalion provided its contribution from 
the companies of the usual protection for 
the session, as it did also on the occasion 
of the extraordinary Ard-Fheis in the 
Mansion House on April 8th, 9th, 10th and 
llth of the same year. 


In the following May a special session of 
the elected representatives of the people 
was held. The battalion ordered all com- 
panies to take up the special duty of pro- 
tection, day and night, to prevent interference 
and arrest of the delegates. Similar duty was 
performed during the first meeting of the 
then President of the Republic (after his 
escape from an English prison) held in 
premises in the vicinity of the famous 
Leeson Street Bridge. The battalion’s con- 
tribution to the Dail Courts organisation 
also deserves mention. The Courts functioned 
in the area under the battalion’s protection 
and their decisions, where necessary, were 
enforced by men of the battalion. 

Further attacks on British administrations 
were made. Among the earlier of these 
was an ambush, successfully carried out by 
F Company at Tyrconnell Road, sometime 
around October, 1919. It was a daring 
operation, in that countless enemy troops 
were situated within a short distance of the 


scene in Richmond Barracks, Kilmainham, 
and the Royal Hospital, while the adjacent 
Naas Road was ever a dangerous place 
with enemy troops motoring to and from 
Dublin, Baldonnell and the Curragh. Later 
on members of the same company, while 
armed and patrolling in their area, came 
into contact with an enemy patrol of military. 
In the ensuing skirmish one of the four 
attackers was wounded but got away safely. 
The same disadvantages operated against 
the attackers as in the previous attack, as 
the scene of the engagement was Grattan 
Crescent—actually nearer to the more impor- 
tant of the enemy positions mentioned. 


Everywhere the companies were watching 
an opportunity to strike. Every move of the 
enemy in the area was reported. At Rath- 
mines Road, within earshot of Portobello, 
A Company staged an attack which, if of 
short duration, was an indication to the 
military that their presence so near would 
be no deterrent. The enemy realising this, 
formulated plans to deal with this new type 
of “hit and get away " attack. An armed 
auxiliary police force was first organised 
and consisted in the main of British army 
officers and men, unemployed and unem- 
ployable, who had been thrown on the scrap 
heap after the great European War. They 
were recruited on the pretence of establishing 
law and order in Ireland. The enemy under 
the scheme abandoned positions considered 
at the time as of no advantage. The I.R.A. 
proceeded to destroy the buildings so vacated. 

In the district of Ballyboden, K Company 
destroyed by fire and dynamite Rockbrook 
Barracks, and a thoroughly good job was 
made of it, rendering it unfit, unless by 
reconstruction, to be again occupied. Shortly 
after Crumlin Barracks was destroyed in 
the same manner by members of B and F 
Companies. This was a difficult job as it 
was a strongly-built structure. Some of the 
party sustained several burns on the hands 
and face. Their comrades got them safely 
away through the fields after much difficulty 
as the enemy (presumably informed of the 
attack) came on the scene just as the party 
was retiring. If the informer had been 
discovered it is possible he would have 
suffered the same fate as that meted out to 
all spies and informers discovered in the 
country at the time. The summary methods 
of the I.R.A. for dealing with spies and 
informers threw the enemy espionage system 
into disorder, and our counter-espionage was 
so efficient that few of the “touts " went for 
long undiscovered. The following example 
illustrates this. 


An Intelligence Unit of the battalion had 
an active agent in the employment of that 
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impregnable bulwark of Imperialism—'' The 
Kildare Street Club." During the close of the 
year 1920, the Castle authorities were daily 
receiving reports of “‘ rebel atrocities "—the 
official description—in the districts of Inchi- 
core and Dolphin's Barn. Coup after coup 
was brought off without a single person being 
made amenable. True to the best traditions 
of the school in which its members were 
brought up, and in such necessitous circum- 
stances, “ The Kildare Street Club ” decided 
(probably by request) to lend a hand in 
running the culprits to earth. Their first 
move in this direction was to employ the 
services of a British ex-soldier, a native of 
the disturbed districts and presumably 
possessed of a knowledge of all suspected 
members of the organisation in them. The 
unfortunate dupe set to work with 
enthusiasm—but his very enthusiasm was 
the cause of his undoing. No sooner had he 
submitted his first report stating that he 
had made contact with the local I.R.A. 
forces than information was received from 
our agent in “ The Club” of such an indis- 
putable nature that it was imperative to 
deal with him immediately. The evidence 
left no possible shadow of doubt. The 
spurious names and places supplied to him 
as a trap by the local I.R.A. were included 
in his report. Copies were compared and 
agreed in every detail. The sentence of the 
courtmartial was carried out within one 
week of the agent's appointment. As a 
result, the second report to reach “The 
Club" was that their employee's body 
(with two bullet wounds in it) had been 
found in a local sandpit, and on a card 
secured to his clothing were the words: 
“ Executed by the Г.К.А. Spies and informers 
beware.” 

The army of occupation were now getting 
desperate, and desperate situations could 
only be remedied by desperate means. If 
they had won the first round (militarily 
not morally) in 1916, the enemy surely lost 
the succeeding rounds in the resumed 
struggle. With their regular troops becom- 
ing demoralised, discipline was hard to 
maintain, especially among the Auxiliary 
Corps where none ever existed. To augment 
this murderous body of “ Auxies”’ (as they 
were called) another special unit was 
organised by the enemy—no doubt in the 
hope that by murder, plunder, and terrorism 
they would subdue the “rebels "—and in 
due time came to be known by the infamous 
title of “ Black-and-Tans.” Тһе letting 
loose of this corps of blackguards, desperados, 
jailbirds, murderers and irresponsibles (many 
of whom were released from English prisons 
and reprieved of some of the worst crimes) 


was just another indication of the plight of 
their masters. Nevertheless, they must 
have had hopes of success, for in addition 
to their superior arms they armoured their 
transport, mounted machine guns behind 
the loop holes and caged themselves in 
their vehicles with wire netting. This 
latter move was to prevent the bombs or 
grenades hurled at them from falling into 
the lorries. They travelled in large numbers, 
with and without military, often accom- 
panied by armoured cars. Sometimes they 
ventured out in mufti, in small and large 
numbers, on various kinds of nefarious 
work. Their specially organised Intelli- 
gence Service operated from the Castle. 
At Harcourt Street Railway Station, 
G Company attacked a party of military, 
and one of their number, Volunteer Power, 
was killed, the remainder retreating success- 
fully. That there were enemy casualties 
is certain, but no details could be ascer- 
tained. Close by, and again near Porto- 
bello, A Company ambushed a lorry of 
military, wounding five and without casual- 
ties to their own party. At the other end 
of the area, C Company raided the enemy’s 
wartime munitions works in Parkgate Street 
(now Cahill’s Printing Works), and captured 
war material, destroyed more material and 
equipment, without loss to the party. 
Out in the suburbs, E Company engaged 
a party of military in the vicinity of Kenil- 


Members of an I.R.A. Outpost. 
(Snapped during the Truce) 
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worth Square and inflicted losses the extent 
of which were never made known. There 
were no casualties on the attacking side. 
The fight was on now as fierce and as con- 
tinuous as it could be made at every oppor- 
tunity. Every unit of the battalion had 
been in action—some more, some less— 
and with the ranks thinning out as a result 
of wholesale arrest and casualties (although 
the latter were small) it was getting 
increasingly difficult to keep the unit up 
to strength. The companies, however, kept 
up the attack in the city and rural districts 
of the battalion area. Away out in Temple- 
ogue, which at that time was about five 
miles from the city boundary, a party from 
K Company lay in wait for a convoy of 
military, opened fire, with disastrous results 
to the enemy. This engagement lasted a 
considerable time, but the attackers suc- 
cessfully retired, without loss or injury. 
Nearer the city, and on the way to the 
scene of K Company's ambush, G Company 
took on a party of military and fought them 
in Terenure, with what result it was never 
ascertained. The retreat was accomplished 
in this case also without injury to our men, 
despite new tactics tried by the enemy. 
Hitherto when attacked, they usually stopped, 
dismounted, aud discharged their weapons 
in the directions from which they were 
being attacked even if the attackers had 
vanished. The new method was to send 
one vehicle of troops in advance of a main 
body of several lorry loads accompanied 
by one or more armoured cars. The idea 
was to entice the attackers to open fire on 
the first car, the main body with armoured 
car to sweep down on the scene and anni- 
hilate everyone in the vicinity, attackers 
alike with citizens who happened to be 
about at the time. 


But the stout patrols of the companies 
had the ruse observed before many chances 
to give it effect were obtained. Every com- 
pany area was being patrolled by obser- 
vation parties and by the armed parties 
who were disposed to go into action any 
time a favourable opportunity arose. One 
such patrol from F Company accounted for 
a number of enemy despatch riders using 
motor cycles at Rialto Bridge, which was 
outside that company’s area. Every day 
now these company patrols brought off 
some such job, big or small, in the battalion 
area. It might be said indeed that the 
IR.A. was in complete control, in that 
armed enemy troops could not move about 
except in large numbers, or in mufti, in 
which case they might not be recognised. 
In the area containing open country it was 
possible to attack by sniping from safe 


distances in fields. This was particularly 
so in F Company's area, and so well did 
this company do its work that it is true to 
say that it was in virtual control of the 
main arterial Naas Road so frequently used 
by enemy troops leaving and entering the 
city. The road was used daily by Royal 
Air Force troops stationed in Baldonnel 
Aerodrome. A number of them used to 
come to town every evening to theaties 
and the like in military lorries. Although 
regarded as enemy troops in the same way 
as other uniformed forces of the Crown, it 
was in their armed escort cars F Company 
was principally interested. Accordingly it 
was decided to attack the whole party with 
a view to disarming the escort. The scene 
of the ambush was selected at a point about 
two hundred yards from the still well-known 
Red Cow Inn, on the Clondalkin side of the 
Naas Road. The weapons used were rifles, 
shotguns, grenades and small arms, and 
although the primary object of the ambush 
failed owing to a hitch in the plans whereby 
Е Company unavoidably but gallantly 
missed a capture of more than a couple 
dozen rifles and a few machine guns, at 
least five casualties were inflicted on the 
enemy and only one among the attackers. 


The mention here of rifles brings to mind 
the existence of a little “transport by 
water ” organisation in the battalion area. 
A member, with a sympathetic family and 
a number of friendky workmen, was engaged 
in the business of distributing turf in the 
city. He brought the turf on his own 
horse- and motor-barges from the bog areas 
in the country served by the Grand and 
Royal Canal systems. His discharging bank 
was situated at Harolds Cross, where he 
also resided, right under the eye of the 
garrison in Wellington Barracks. In these 
cargoes of turf on the up-jouruey, and mis- 
cellaneous goods on the down-country trips, 
arms. were transported safely to and from 
the country battalions. A noteworthy series 
of such transportation was carried out 
without discovery, when General Head- 
quarters decided to effect an exchange 
with country units of rifles and shot guns 
for short arms, which could be used more 
effectively in the city areas, while the rifles 
and shotguns were in fact the proper equip- 
ment for the newly-organised Flying Columns 
in counties outside Dublin. Another type 
of service provided by this member is 
worthy of mention. The owner established 
contact with a number of enemy troops of 
the adjacent Wellington Barracks, and 
found that it was possible to purchase armis 
from some of them without much risk to 
themselves. Separating the barracks from 
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the public only a wall and a railing of iron 
bars was the dividing line. Over this wall 
and through the railing on the turf bank 
the weapons (mostly rifles) were obtained. 
A goodly number, together with ammuni- 
tion, were procured in this way. Both 
found their way to the Flying Columns 
concealed in the goods transported by the 
turf barges on their return journeys. 


In connection with the supplies of ammuni- 
tion, particularly for short arms, the enemy 
knew some of their troops were lending a 
hand. They determined to stop it, and 
almost succeeded in doing so. When they 
believed this source was definitely under 
control, they tried another means of striking 
a deadly blow at the forces of the Republic. 
Acting under orders, numbers of military 
were sent out to contact with members of 
the І.К.А. or others sympathetic to them. 
They were instructed to make it known 
that they were in a position to procure small 
arms ammunition. In the area of A Com- 
pany, contact was established with a member 
by some military from Portobello Barracks, 
who duly brought along the promised 
ammunition—for, of course, a small specified 
reward. It was noticed that it was of a 
non-regulation brand, being marked '' ZZ," 
which would read in another position 
“NN,” but no suspicion was aroused until 
a member of C Company to his dismay saw 
his revolver blown to pieces as a result of 
using it in an ambush in Thomas Street. 
His hand was also injured, but this is the 
only recorded accident before the ammuni- 
tion was recalled from issue. It was, of 
course, explosive ammunition manufactured 
and issued deliberately to achieve the result 
mentioned in the one recorded consequence 
of its use. 

As if to get level with F Company for 
coming into its area or partly so on the 
attack of despatch riders at Rialto Bridge, 
B Company invaded their area and raided 
an enemy line of communication in G.S.R. 
Works in Inchicore. The telegraph equip- 
ment was dismantled and put out of action 
although an enemy armed guard was on 
duty within twenty yards of the telegraph 
office while the operation was in progress. 
Some time earlier, F Company had added 
another episode to their history. Near the 
scene of the ambush of the Air Force escort 
at Red Cow, a number of lorries of the same 
force and a few military lorries were seized 
and destroyed by burning at Clondalkin. 
These were attached to the Tallaght 
Aerodrome, the troops of which also used 
the Naas Road extensively. 

In the city area, C Company’s activities 
take a prominent place. Mention of this 


unit recalls the name of its gallant, and now 
famous officer, the late Commandant Paddy 
O’Brien, to whose untiring energy—no 
member of the unit or of the battalion will 
begrudge this tribute—C Company’s area 
was reckoned one of the most active in the 
Dublin Brigade. Perhaps its best work, if 
any engagement should get a preference, 
was its ambushing of a tender full of Black- 
and-Tans. The lorry was travelling in the 
direction of Kingsbridge on the south side 
of the river. It had as an escort two 
armoured cars running parallel with it on 
the North Quays. Just as it reached 
Ushers’ Quay, where C Company was 
patrolling, Capt. Paddy O’Brien (who was 
in charge of the party) rushed into the 
roadway with another member and opened 
rapid fire into the tender. They were 
nearly abreast of it. Almost simultaneously 
a well-aimed grenade found its way into the 
centre of the lorry and exploded loudly. 
The lorry accelerated, no doubt with a cargo 
of injured occupants, on its original course. 
The exact enemy casualties were never 
ascertained, but only two minor casualties 
were suffered by the attackers, one from an 
injured hand, the result of a grenade splinter, 
and the othei\a bullet wound sustained in 
the hand. This patrol was indeed fortunate 
to get away so lightly, as in addition to the 
defence put up from the Black-and-Tans in 
the tender, both armoured cars opened fire 
across the river. Indicative of the indomi- 
table courage and determination of the late 
Commandant O'Brien and his men in C 
Company is the fact that the patrol went 
out on this occasion resolved (as stated by 
its officer to one of the men on patrol) not 
to dismiss until an ambush of some kind 
had been carried out. 


A party of four, including three members 
of C Company and one of B Company, 
raided Messrs. Henshaw's, Christ Church 
Place, and commandeered about six dozen 
large woodcutters' axes, almost at the 
backgate (one might say) of Dublin Castle. 
These axes were consigned to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Depot, Phoenix Park, 
to be used, no doubt, in that body’s attempt 
to uphold the authority of the English King 
against the forces of the I.R.A. Later on 
another party of four raided Messrs, J. & C. 
Parkes, in the Coombe, and seized a quan- 
tity of toilet goods, including dozens of 
1azors, strops and like material, which were 
consigned to the same place. The pace set 
by this unit was intense, even single-handed 
attacks were frequently made on the enemy 
in the area. A member held up and dis- 
armed a British despatch rider in Marrow- 
bone Lane and commandeered his motor 
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cycle. After a member of the Battalion 
Active Service Unit came on the scene 
offering help, the motor bike was taken to a 
friendly house on the Crumlin Road, for 
safety and possible use by the company in 
the future. 


The incident had an amusing sequel. 
The despatch rider, after leaving the scene 
of his first experience, met a party of Black- 
and-Tans at the corner of Marrowbone Lane 
and Cork Street. They were hailed by him 
and pointed out the direction in which his 
attackers had gone. He mounted their 
tender and gave chase. At Dolphin's Barn 
a friendly D.M.P. man, who had seen the 
motor bike pass only a few minutes before, 
directed the pursuing tender, or rather mis- 
directed it, along the South Circular Road. 
It was learned that the tender of Black-and- 
Tans were returning at the time from the 
Fumigating Depot of the Dublin Corporation 
in Marrowbone Lane, where they had 
deposited a large quantity of bed clothes. 
The attackers went to the Corporation 
Depót, obtained a Corporation car, loaded 
on it the bedclothing and drove to the 
Dark Lanes, Crumlin, and there destroyed 
their cargo by burning. About the same 
time the company received information that 
a considerable quantity of bed linen was 
about to be despatched from the premises 
of the Harold's Cross Laundry, again to 
the Depót. A party held up the car in 
Donore Avenue and escorted it to the same 
spot in the Dark Lanes, Crumlin, where 
the linen was burned. Another operation 
of the same nature was carried out by this 
unit when, as a result of information coming 
to hand, a canal boat containing materials 
for the erection of barricades at Killaloe 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary was taken 
in charge at the first lock and escorted to 
the fifth lock, where the cargo was unloaded 
and destroyed. 


Not far from the scene of these operations 
and in the immediate vicinity of Dolphin's 
Barn, the armed parties of C Company on 
their daily and nightly patrols were seeking 
combat where it could be found. They 
engaged in a number of skirmishes with 
results to the enemy that could never be 
accurately ascertained, but without loss or 
injury on their own side. They were parti- 
cularly vigilant in the matter of the move- 
ments of strangers in the area who might be 
suspected of being enemy agents. One 
such came under notice. In a licensed 
premises, at Dolphin' Barn Bridge, а 
suspicious-looking stranger was observed by 
the barman, who directed the attention of 
a member of the battalion to him. Observed 
through a mirror on the premises, the 


stranger was noticed to be carrying a Webley 
revolver, the ring of which was protruding 
from his pocket. It was noticed also by 
the observer that the stranger was regarding 
him intently over the top of a Dublin 
evening paper. At once enquiries were set 
afoot to discover the identity of the stranger. 
It was disclosed by the Intelligence Service 
that he had taken up residence in the 
Crumlin district and that he had come from 
Ballykinlar Camp, where many battalion 
members were interned. He had been chief 
clerk there for some period before coming 
to reside in Crumlin. In another while the 
nature of his work in the area was estab- 
lished beyond all doubt. As a result, 
instructions were received for his execution, 
the second to be so authorised in the bat- 
talion area since the war began. 


He was held up in Cork Street by Fourth 
Battalion Active Service Unit members, 
assisted by members of the company, a few 
days later, and instead of putting up his 
hands when called on to do so, he attempted 
to draw his revolver. Fire was immediately 
opened on him, and although he was severely 
wounded, it is believed he recovered to 
become a permanent invalid—being wheeled 
about in a bath chair ever since. In the 
execution of the orders received to dispose 
of this enemy a regrettable accident occurred. 
A little girl who happened to be in the 
vicinity at the time was fatally wounded. 
Reference to this unfortunate occurrence 
revives memories of another tragic incident 
in the same street less than twenty-four hours 
after. And, strangely enough, all had a 
sequel almost in the same space of time. 
A member of the execution party and two 
other members of the Active Service Unit 
were on their way unarmed to Mount Argus 
when they were held up by a party of enemy 
troops with short arms. Refusing to put 
up their hands and getting into grips with 
the soldiers, this member was fatally 
wounded in the stomach in the course of 
the melée and expired on admission to the 
Meath Hospital where he was carried by 
companions. In the hospital at the one 
time lay the severely wounded enemy agent, 
and in the mortuary of the institution the 
remains of the little girl, named Keegan, 
and those of gallant Gus Murphy, Section 
Leader, Battalion Active Service Unit. 

The following incident will show how the 
disturbed situation existing could not be 
exploited by people planning to commit 
crimes in the hope that the LR.A. would 
be blamed. Information was received that 
an attempt would be made to rob Cork 
Street Post Office on a certain evening. It 
was planned by the robbers numbering 
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four, all of whom were to be armed, to pass 
by the office, suddenly wheel and enter in 
twos, the last man entering to secure the 
door behind dim. A party of five members 
of C Company were waiting nearby, having 
the Post Office under cover. Along came 
the robbers and proceeded to act according 
to plan. Immediately the watching party 
rushed across the road, burst open the door, 
to behold the postmaster and his assistant 
held up by the raiders. They were dis- 
armed, taken prisoners, and the robbery 
frustrated. 

Our narrative now takes us out into the 
less sheltered part of the battalion area, to 
the district of Terenure (at that time open 
country), where A Company operated. The 
attack this time was on supplies consigned 
to Kilbride Camp by the now defunct 
Dublin and Blessington Steam Tram system. 
A party of five members of this unit was 
returning from patrol duty at Templeogue 
Road. On reaching Terenure they were 
informed by the Company Intelligence 
Officer that a wagon of military stores was 
in the tram depot yard at Terenure Road, 
South, and was due to leave for the camp 
at 7.30 a.m. the following morning. Having 
obtained the number and position of the 
wagon, the five men reported to a Company 
Officer, who was ill at the time, to ask for 
the necessary orders for its destruction. 
The operation would have to be carried out 
that night during curfew hours. It was 
within half an hour of curfew when the news 
was received, that is 8.30 p.m., curfew com- 
mencing at 9 p.m. A quantity of petrol 
was procured. The party proceeded to 
the University College grounds opposite the 
tram depot. It was decided to lie under 
cover until midnight. The intervening hours 
were spent under the trees in the grounds 
exchanging yarns and eating cheese sand- 
wiches provided by the officer from whom 
permission to fire the consignment had been 
received. 

During the waiting time from 9 p.m. to 
the appointed hour of midnight, the enemy 
was very active in the vicinity, the usual 
patrol cars dashing up and down the adjacent 
roads. At midnight the party proceeded 
across the grounds towards the depot. 

Having reached the Templeogue Road, 
which divides the college grounds from the 
tram depót, a careful watch had to be made 
to see that no enemy patrols were guarding 
the consignment. The “all clear" was 
given, the party advanced across the road 
and scaled the wall into the depot, located 
the wagon, the doors of which had to be 
forced open. While this was in progress 
а signal to get under cover was received. 


An enemy lorry, approaching from the city, 
halted at the gates for a few minutes and 
then resumed its journey in the direction of 
Rathfarnham. The forcing of the locks on 
the wagon was then resumed. The wagon 
opened, the work of arranging its contents, 
in such a manner as to ensure complete 
destruction, then commenced. Some straw 
was sprinkled with petrol and set alight, 
and having waited to see the fire had taken 
a good hold, the party retired back to the 
college grounds and from there across 
country to Mount Tallant Convent grounds 
at Harold’s Cross. A stop was made several 
times to look back, and all that could be 
seen was a vivid red glare in the sky. 
Occasional sounds of explosions were heard 
as the fire reached the spirits and beer 
stored in the wagon. Having reached the 
convent grounds, the only place the party 
could find to take shelter for the rest of the 
night (curfew did not end until 6 a.m.) was 
the stable in which pigs were housed. 
Having evicted them, to the accompani- 
ment of much noise, the party took pos- 
session of this abode and remained there 
until the following morning, and then dis- 
persed to their respective homes and occu- 
pations. The following day it was reported 
that the operation was a complete success ; 
the wagon and its contents were completely 
destroyed at a cost to the enemy of several 
hundreds of pounds and a shortage of 
rations in the camp. The difficulties that 
had to be contended with, whether the 
operation was in the country or the city, can 
be judged from the descriptions already 
given. 


In Thomas Street, B Company (assisted 
by members of C Company) attacked an 
enemy party travelling from Dublin Castle 
towards the Royal Hospital, or possibly 
going to Kilmainham Jail or Richmond 
Barracks. It was a very successful ambush, 
although the numbers of the enemy casual- 
ties was never disclosed. No loss or injury 
was sustained by the attackers. Shortly 
after, another ambush was carried out in 
this street by members of D, B and C Com- 
panies. As in the former case, short arms 
and grenades were used. The latter, as 
already related, were manufactured in a 
side street off the scene of the ambushes. 
It was a successful operation also, without 
mishap to those attacking. An amusing 
incident occurred during the second engage- 
ment. The enemy dismounted from the 
lorries when attacked. The attackers with 
short arms withdrew down the side streets 
as a precaution against civilian casualties. 
The unexpected decision of the enemy was 
responsible for the bombers (positioned 
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further on) not getting an opportunity to 
throw their grenades. One of the bombing 
party was surprised to see a number of the 
enemy approaching on foot, holding up all 
and sundry for searching. 


The bomber promptly turned into the 
licensed house on the corner of Bridgefoot 
Street, in a quandary. Не had a brain 
wave, however, for walking down the 
shop he stopped beside two local residents 
whom he knew, and put the bomb he was 
carrying into the half-filled glass of porter 
one of them was drinking. 


Although this was done in full gaze of 
the proprietor and many customers in the 
shop at the time, not a word was spoken of it 
when the enemy almost in the next moment 
arrived to search those present. The 
bomb, of course, could not be observed in 
the glass of black liquid flowing over as a 
result of the displacement. 

Another case of quick thinking by a 
member of the same company comes to 
mind. A large party of enemy troops 
raided a favourite haunt of members of the 
battalion, a tobacconist’s shop, No. 95 Cork 
Street. Many were arrested, but the 
member referred to drew his revolver and 
fired, making his escape through а back 
window of the ground floor of the shop. 
He was fired on and wounded in the stomach 
and hands, but somehow contrived to gain 
admission to a house (through the back 
entrance, of course) a few doors farther 
down the street. Once inside the house 
he divested himself of his coat, and put his 
now empty revolver in a pot of clothes that 
was on the fire. Just as he was taking a 
little child on his knee and sitting nearer 
to the fire, the enemy rushed into the room. 
Seeing nobody there but the mother, child 
and the apparent father in his shirt sleeves 
with the baby on his knee, looking parti- 
cularly innocuous, they left to proceed with 
the search for their opponent elsewhere. 
On their departure he collapsed from loss of 
blood, and was taken to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital where the good Sisters registered 
and detained him as a case of rheumatic 
fever. 

As mentioned earlier, enemy troops had 
been sent out in mufti to cope with the 
armed patrols of the companies, for the 
tactics of the attackers were by their very 
nature revealing themselves slowly, but 
this counter measure was as ineffective as 
all that were tried before. They moved 
around in groups of two or more together. 
One such pair was encountered in Patrick 
Street by B Company while on patrol duty. 
They were disarmed, but allowed to report 
back to their own barracks in this case. In 


another case, a pair were discovered prowling 
around Thomas Street. They had been in 
several licensed houses, and becoming loud 
spoken, appeared to throw caution to the 
winds. In one house situated on the corner 
of Meath Street and Thomas Street, in the 
block bounded by St. Catherine’s Church, 
they demanded and were given drink, 
stating the I.R.A. would pay for it. News 
of their behaviour soon spread, and soon 
members of C Company had them under 
observation. They were arrested by 
unarmed members, bluffing the possession 
of firearms, in a little shop in Bridgefoot 
Street, whither they had gone, it is believed 
to rob any available money and where they 
behaved abontinably towards the female 
owner. They were tried by court martial 
and given the option of allowing themselves 
to be put on board ship that night to take 
them out of the country or——! One was 
agreeable to accept the offer, the other was 
defiant to the last, and just before being 
executed in Crane Street (at the back 
entrance to Messrs. Guinness’s Brewery) 
stuck out his chest and pointing to it said, 
“Put it there." 

Another of these “gentlemen” was 
located visiting in the Cork Street area, 
and one day leaving by the roundabout 
route that took him on to the canal from 
St. James’s Walk (or as it is better known, 
by the “ Back of the Pipes,") he was met 
just as he emerged and executed by the 
Battalion Active Service Unit on the banks 
of the Grand Canal at a place commonly 
called the Gut, after making a desperate 
effort to evade his attackers by attempting 
to jump across the narrow stretch of canal. 
Almost within a hundred yards of this spot 
a party of ten members of C Company 
descended on a military party with heavy 
lorry engaged in discharging and tran- 
sporting supplies from a boat in the Canal 
Harbour. Several tons of flour and the 
lorry were captured and destroyed in this 
operation, some of the flour by throwing it 
in its bags into the water, while more of it 
was taken away later in the evening by 
poor residents of the neighbourhood, who 
showered blessings on the attackers for the 
windfall. 

Of the same nature was the capture and 
destruction and distribution, on threeseparate 
occasions, of consignments totalling over 
thirty tons of meat being transported from 
premises of the Dublin Cold Storage Com- 
pany in Mill Street to the Royal Barracks 
on Victoria Quay. The first and second 
occasions were without incident, other than 
it was established that the Cold Storage 
Company would be at no loss by the seizure, 
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On the last occasion the party of members 
of B and C Companies captured (in addition 
to commandeering the meat) five small 
arms from three Dublin Metropolitan police- 
men and two detectives who were guarding 
the premises. They were quietly placed 
inside the gates of Warrenmount Convent 
adjoining. The customers in a nearby 
licensed house were then “ conscripted ” 
to assist the party in loading three lorries, 
commandeered earlier, for the transport 
of the meat to the stables of a well-known 
carrier in Herberton Lane. Only one of 
the lorries, however, unloaded as arranged 
in the stables, the other two proceeded to 
Captain’s Lane, Crumlin. After seeing the 
horse unharnessed in the stables in Her- 
berton Lane, one of the party on leaving 
was confronted by a party of the Auxiliary 
Force, who jumped out in the lane from 
behind a wall where they had been in hiding. 
The other two were similarly captured, 
tried and sentenced to ten years penal 
servitude. 

One of the three later had an experience 
as a result. It is worth relating, as it gives 
an unusual slant on the combatants on 
both sides of the unequal conflict. He 
was brought from Lissonfield House to 
Dublin Castle in the small hours of the 
morning following his arrest. He was 
interrogated there at great length by an 
Intelligence Officer. On being asked his 
rank he replied “ Volunteer," and clarified 
it by adding “ private," “If you were а 
Volunteer or private," queried the Intelli- 
gence Officer, “ how did you come to be in 
charge of a unit of І.К.А. outside Marl- 
borough Street Church on the occasion of 
the funeral of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
last April?" Prisoner, not to be beaten, 
replied, “ On that occasion there was an 
understanding that there would be a ' cease 
fire’ period during the Archbishop’s 
obsequies, but our Battalion Staffs were 
well aware that you would have your 
‘touts’ out to obtain the description and 
if possible the names of the various Volunteer 
officers taking part in the funeral parade. 
Consequently, men of rank and file were 
asked to undertake duties of officers for the 
occasion to hoodwink your ‘touts.’” 
“Damn clever,’ was the reply—whether 
the Intelligence Officer meant the readiness 
of the answer or the tactics disclosed by it, 
is a matter for conjecture. 

What started as an interrogation devel- 
oped into quite an interesting discussion on 
the methods of the opposing armies. 
“What chance have our fellows,” con- 
tinued the Intelligence Officer, “ when you 
chaps hide in lanes and fire shots and 


grenades as our fellows pass by in lorries ? ” 
“What alternative have we?" retorted 
the prisoner. “There can be no com- 
parison between the I.R.A., ill equipped as 
they are, and your army of occupation, of 
efficiently armed thousands with the most 
modern armaments at your disposal. We 
are compelled through force of circum- 
stances to conserve both our ammunition 
and personnel from day to day, so that 
when we succeed in ambushing your forces, 
this being the only method of warfare we 
can adopt against you with any hope of 
success, we beat a retreat so that we may 
live to fight another day. 

“During the world war,” added the 
prisoner, “ І take it that you, as a patriotic 
Englishman, did your bit for your King 
and Country. Suppose that the allicd 
armies had met with a complete and crushing 
defeat and that the German troops entered 
England and that Germany administered 
the government of that country? They 
would take up all arms and weapons and 
leave you in the same position as you have 
tried to keep Ireland for 700 years. In 
spite of this, would you not consider it your 
duty to do your damnedst to drive the 
German invader out of England and recapture 
it for the English? Bearing in mind your 
comparatively defenceless position against 
the might of a well-equipped German army 
of occupation, you could, in the circum- 
stances, adopt no other method of warfare, 
with any hope of success, than the guerilla 
warfare tactics adopted by us against your 
army of occupation here." The Intelli- 
gence Officer gave up the argument by 
graciously admitting, “ That's certainly a 
point of view that didn't occur to me, and 
now I suppose you'll tell your friends on 
your release, if you are ever released, what 
a dirty hiding you got in Dublin Castle ? ” 

“On the contrary," answered the prisoner, 
“T admit I was quite windy coming in here 
for interrogation, knowing of the beatings 
and worse that have taken place here, but 
I seem to have been lucky in coming across 
one who сап see both sides of the argu-. 
ment." 


The Intelligence Officer then 'phoned for 
an escort to take the prisoner to the guard 
room, although the Auxiliary escort who 
brought him to the Castle were waiting in 
the corridor outside. On arrival of the 
military escort, the Intelligence Officer told 
the corporal in charge that he would be held 
responsible for the  prisoner's safety-— 
glancing significantly at the Auxiliaries at 
the same time. On the way across the 
Castle Yard, the prisoner got a nasty crack 
on the head from the butt of an Auxiliary’s 
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revolver. The British sergeant in the guard 
room dressed the wound. 

The cost in personnel of these activities 
was heavy. A big percentage of the mem- 
bership of the battalion were in jails serving 
sentences, detained awaiting trial, and 
interned in Ballykinlar or in one or other of 
the camps which had been opened lately. 
The Fourth Battalion had members in all 
of these prisons, and as a consequence a 
reshuffle of the companies took place. It 
was natural that ideas of rescuing or effecting 
escape of some of them by assistance from 
outside should be conceived. A plan to 
help the escape of prisoners in Arbour Hill 
Detention Barracks was put into operation 
by C Company, but it failed on account of 
the carelessness of a prisoner who wrote 
from the prison a note, which, passing 
through the usual prison censor, aroused 
the suspicions of the authorities. Although 
this attempt failed, the battalion was 
destined to figure in an escape and rescue 
that will remain for ever famous in the 
annals of the period, that of Simon Donnelly, 
Ernie O’Malley and Frank Teeling from 
Kilmainham Jail, a detailed account of 
which appears elsewhere in this Review. 

An indication of the I.R.A. treatment of 
prisoners and its good results occurred when 
a party of British military on duty in the 
Herberton Lane district encountered some 
members of the battalion engaged on 
removing a dump. One of the soldiers 
carrying out the searching of the crowd 
recognised one of his erstwhile captors. 
He escorted him over Rialto Bridge instead 
of searching him, and at the same time dis- 
closed his identity as one of the soldiers 
detained on the Naas Road at the time of 
the escape and rescue from Kilmainham 
Jail. 

Unlike the other Dublin Battalions, the 
Fourth suffered no loss of men on the actual 
operation of executing if not the entire, 
certainly the leading, men of the enemy 
Intelligence Service on what has become 
known as Bloody Sunday. Members of the 
battalion were on duty at several points in 
the vicinity on that morning. In the 
Pembroke Road district, E Company was 
on duty, B and G on Ailesbury Road, C at 
the Standard Hotel, Harcourt Street, F at 
the Eastwood Hotel in Fitzwilliam Street, 
and A Company were in Leeson Street. The 
wholesale arrests that followed this highly 
successful if disagreeable work seriously 
depleted the ranks. Further reorganisation 
became necessary, but the attacks were 
sustained. In Cork Street a small party 
of three C Company members and a member 
of Fourth A.S.U. attacked a patrol of Black- 


and-Tans in tenders as they were passing 
Donore Avenue right in front of the tobac- 
conist’s shop mentioned earlier. Out in 
the country, in F Company’s area, enemy 
troop trains from the Curragh were ambushed 
by this unit at Ballyfermot on two occasions, 
inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy 
each time without any loss to the attackers. 

The armouring of the enemy’s transport 
was an important part of their equipment, 
and a blow at them in this direction was 
struck also. The Inchicore Works of the 
Great Southern Railway had just taken 
delivery on their behalf of large consign- 
ments of steel plating. One evening, F 
Company, with about eighty members, 
took possession of the entire works, situated 
within a few minutes’ distance of Richmond 
Barracks. In the course of the night the 
plating was loaded on to G.S.R. motor 
lorries, and at 6 o’clock in the morning, at 
which hour curfew ended, the cars drove 
off with the capture. Some of it was taken 
to Clondalkin and dumped there, more of 
it on a lorry that was overloaded and broke 
down as a result, was dumped into the 
Grand Canal above Inchicore, where some 
of the plates can be seen up to the present 
day. 

General Headquarters had drawn up 
plans to destroy the seat of civil administra- 
tion in the Custom House as a decisive blow. 
The battalion’s contribution to this opera- 
tion consisted of members of C Company 
entering the Fire Brigade Station in Thomas 
Street, dressing themselves in the firemen’s 
tunics, helmets and equipment and putting 
all available hose piping on the fire engine 
and driving it to the grounds of a house 
in Quigley’s Lane, Crumlin. The fire, of 
course, was in the opposite direction, and 
the Custom House was burning fiercely 
when the member remaining behind in the 
station to attend to any telephone calls 
left the station an hour afterwards. A similar 
operation was carried out the same day by 
G Company at the Fire Station at Rathmines 
Town Hall. 

The munition factories were still function- 
ing. A further one was opened in the premises 
of the well-known bacon curers in Cork St. 
for the manufacture of shotgun ammunition 
and the filling and charging of the grenades 
manufactured in Vicar Street. Raids for 
technical equipment were carried out under 
the nose of Dublin Castle on the premises of 
Messrs. Mason and of Messrs. O’Callaghan 
in Dame Street. In the premises of the bacon 
curers firing practice was also indulged in ; 
it was no longer possible to do so in the 
open as was the case in 1918 and 1919, 
when the enemy rifle ranges in the fields 
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around Inchicore and Crumlin were used 
in the night after having been used during 
the day by enemy troops from the sur- 
rounding barracks. As a result of the 
success of the Kilmainham Jail episode a 
plan to attack and disarm the guard on the 
Royal Hospital was drawn up. An attempt 
was to be made to rush the gates, when 
opened to admit a tender or motor vehicle 
of the enemy. It was abandoned as the 
avenue, edged with elm trees on both sides 
and nearly half a mile long, would give the 
enemy a splendid chance of defending 
themselves while the attackers would be 
locked in or hemmed in by troops at their 
back. It is not generally known that it was 
through the grounds of this institution the 
bodies of the 1916 leaders were taken from 
Kilmainham Jail after execution for burial 
in Arbour Hill. It afforded a short cut and 
avoided the use of the main road around 
Island Bridge. 

As the period to the end of the conflict 
was narrowing, some form of action took 
place every day. The guard on the hospital 
in Stephen’s Lane was sniped from James’s 
Street. It is interesting to mention that this 
hospital contained large numbers of enemy 
casualties from over the entire country. 
Most of the battalion were now on the run, 
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and could not use their own homes for feat 
of arrest. As a result, friendly houses nor 
suspected by the enemy came to the rescue. 
In addition, sleeping quarters were impro- 
vised in the bacon factory in Cork Street 
with the consent of the owners, most of 
whose staff were active I.R.A. men, as well 
as in premises of market gardeners in the 
Rialto and Crumlin districts. These premises 
were also used as jails by the battalion to 
detain suspects until such time as their 
identity could be established. In the Rialto 
quarters about twelve members slept there 
regularly in the lofts of the stables, with 
loaded revolvers beside them. 

Rumour was now busy that the end was in 
sight, but seemed to have been ill-founded 
when the battalion was ordered to stand-to 
for a “do or die" attack on every enemy 
position in the area. The Castle, headquarters 
of the enemy in Dublin, and its flank barracks 
in Ship Street were to get special attention. 
The operation was called off after several 
special parades were undertaken with mem- 
bers on each occasion actually in position to 
attack. It was subsequently disclosed that 
the enemy had been warned of the contem- 
plated attack. Тһе Cease Fire order was 
received a few days afterwards and the 
Truce was declared. 
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Lhe Fifth Battalion 


(ENGINEERS ) 


HEN the Volunteers were success- 
fully re-organised after Easter 
Week, the whole position was 
reviewed in the light of past events to dis- 
cover in what respect our organisation could 
be made more effective for pursuing the 
aims for which it was established, and 
among the conclusions arrived at were the 
following—that we should manufacture our 
own explosives and munitions, if at all pos- 
sible, and that we should train men as 
military engineers. 

The G.H.Q. Staff appointed a Director 
to prepare a scheme for the formation and 
training of such a unit, suited to the nature 
of the country, and adapted to the infantry 
guerilla tactics which it was decided to 
adopt. 

The type of men required was procurable 
in the Dublin Brigade, which was the best 
organised unit in the country. Instructions 
were issued to each of the Battalion Com- 
mandants to select twenty-five suitable men, 
and constitute them into an Engineering 
Section attached to his battalion. The 
selected men were drawn from the building 
and allied trades, electrical and railway 
workers, quarry-men (for their experience 
of explosives), telephone and telegraph 
workers, engineering students, etc., together 
with a supporting section of sappers. 

Each battalion was responsible for the 
speedy destruction of all enemy communi- 
cations, property and armaments, within 
its own area, This arrangement continued 
for a short period, when G.H.Q. decided to 
amalgamate all Engineering Units into one 
battalion, to be known as the 5th (Engineers). 
This battalion was attached direct to 
Brigade H.Q. Each section was formed 
into a company (one company for each of the 
four battalion areas), and the strength of 
each was considerably increased. The com- 
panies consisted of four sections: No. 1, 
Telephone and Telegraphs, and Electrical 
Supplies; No. 2, Bridge, Building and 
Demolition ; No, 3, Railways; and No. 4, 
Road Destruction and General Mining Work. 
Each section was under a Section Leader, 
who was assisted by two Squad-Leaders, 
who were responsible for the quick mobilisa- 
tion and ordinary drill required for instilling 
discipline. The Section Leaders were chosen 


for their particular knowledge of the work 
entrusted to each section. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the 
G.H.Q. Staff, it was necessary to reproduce 
conditions as near as possible to those of 
actual warfare, and this entailed the setting 
up of camps in suitable positions near the 
City of Dublin where intensive week-end 
training in all branches of military 
engineering was carried out, 

It is as well to mention here that every 
unit had to be self-supporting as regards 
the purchase of their firearms, and the 
expenses of meeting halls for indoor lectures. 

In the early days previous to and during 
the week of 1916, most of the Volunteers 
appeared to have little or no knowledge of 
the power of explosives. Grenade cases then 
consisted of boot polish tins, cocoa tins, etc. 
They were charged with gunpowder and 
fitted with a time fuse which was lit with a 
match. Such a grenade would hardly blow 
a hat off. In 1916 the demolition of the 
Nelson Monument with a couple of sticks 
of gelignite would have been considered 
feasible by some. So it was evident from 
the start that a good deal of experiment 
was necessary and a considerable amount 
of data had to be compiled about every 
explosive it was possible to get at that time, 
and it was due to the enthusiasm of the four 
companies that in a short period the neces- 
sary data on about twenty-five explosives 
was compiled. The relative strength of each 
compared with gun cotton (taken as standard) 
was ascertained, the type of detonation 
required for each explosive, its character- 
istics and the necessary precautions to be 
taken in storing, etc. The “ British Army 
Formula for Hasty Demolition" used gun 
cotton as a basis for calculation of the quan- 
tities of that explosive required for a variety 
of operations, and, utilising the data com- 
piled, it was a simple matter to make the 
necessary adjustments in our calculations 
for any of the explosives we possessed. 


Hand Grenade. 

Before the Quartermaster General's 
Department started manufacturing grenades 
on a large scale, our units were making (and 
experimenting with) rather crude types of 
our own design. We first started with 
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ordinary gun barrel piping with a bottom 
welded on one end and a screwed cap socket 
on the other end with a hole drilled in the 
cap for the fuse. The piping was serrated 
in rings for shrapnel effect on explosion. 

Our greatest problem with this type was 
in finding a speedy means of igniting the 
fuse. One method devised was in covering 
the exposed end of the fuse with match com- 
position. We managed this by soaking the 
heads of matches in a small tin of very hot 
water just under boiling point. When the 
match composition became plastic, we 
simply smeared it on the end of the fuse 
and shaped it like a cone. It was then 
allowed to dry for 24 hours, and when dry 
could be quickly ignited by rubbing a match- 
box across the composition. This was an 
improvement on the old method of lighting 
the fuse with a match. However, we were 
not quite satisfied with this method from 
the point of view of speed, though it was 
the best we could do at the time without 
resorting to machines, etc. 

One day a volunteer from Meath cycled 
to Dublin and met some of our unit in 
Parnell Square. He came specially to show 
us a method he had devised for quickly 
igniting the fuse. It consisted of a portion 
of a bicycle pump connection; the metal 
screw that fits over the valve. It had a 
small hole drilled across the bore between 
two flanges, which served a double purpose. 
When the fuse was inserted into the screwed 
hole in the connection, it was fastened in 
place by inserting an ordinary pin in the 
hole which passed through the side of the 
fuse covering out through the other side, 
and then bent around the groove between 
the flanges out of the way. The same hole 
also served the purpose of a gas escape. 
The top or narrow portion of the connection 
was a nice press fit for a gun cap. So, to 
light the fuse it was only necessary to strike 
the gun cap on or by any hard object, when 
the cap exploded and immediately ignited 
the fuse. We adopted this method at once 
and soldered the cycle connection on the 
grenade tops, making a one-piece job of the 
lot. It also allowed us to shorten the length 
of the fuse and thereby the time of the 
explosion (which was of very great import- 
ance to us) to a matter of three seconds, as 
against the British Army grenade (Mills 
Bomb) of five seconds. With five seconds, 
the enemy would have time to throw the 
grenade back at us. The ideal aimed at 
was two seconds, as three seconds would 
allow an enemy on the alert to throw it out 
of a moving car before the explosion 
occurred. 

The ideal grenade was later achieved by 


the O.M.G.s Munition Department and 
manufactured by mass production methods. 
It was somewhat similar in outward design 
to the Mills Bomb, with cast iron serrated 
body, machined neck complete with striking 
pin and lever. It differed internally in so 
far as that timing could be adjusted from 
a maximum of four seconds to a minimum 
of two seconds. This could not be done 
with the Mills Bomb. 


Trap Mines. 

Experimenting with trap mines was also 
part of our job, and great care was needed 
for this work, as the slightest slip or mistake 
meant certain death to the operator. They 
were first constructed for the purpose of 
protecting dumps and later became a feature 
in barricading. 

There were mechanical and electrical trap 
mines. The electric types were made in 
the form of a box with hinged lid, containing 
explosive electric detonator and battery 
with brass contact pieces so placed inside 
that when the lid was raised only a fraction 
of an inch the charge exploded. The 
mechanical type was constructed of a steel 
cylinder about nine inches diameter, sixteen 
inches long and half-inch thick, with flat 
circular metal ends, one of which was drilled 
and tapped with screw thread to take the 
neck and firing set of the standard hand 
grenade; the lever of the grenade neck 
was left straight instead of curved so that 
it was only necessary after inserting neck 
in mine to turn it upside down so that the 
weight of the mine kept the lever in place ; 
but should it be lifted from the ground or 
pushed over on its side after the pin was 
withdrawn, it would almost immediately 
explode. 

In the acquisition of suitable equipment 
for the training of the companies, little 
assistance could be given by our G.H.Q. 
Raids on enemy depots, or on their stores 
in transit, generally supplied their needs; 
if not procurable by those means, civilian 
sources were tapped. The equipment was 
generally stored in houses occupied by 
members of the companies, who were respon- 
sible for its safe custody. Members of the 
companies rented stables, which were 
situated in central but unfrequented places. 
These were known as dumps, and were 
under the charge of the Quartermaster. 
The storing of engineering equipment in 
premises occupied by our members was no 
easy job, as a raid and eventual discovery 
entailed a long sentence of imprisonment, 
and in the later stages of the war, “а death 
sentence." 

In the year 1918 the first of our week-end 
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camps was started at Kilmashogue and 
Edmondstown, Rathfarnham ; our training 
was rather intensive and included bridge- 
building, tree felling, and the use of high 
explosives. 

During this period the various companies 
had carried out and completed a full survey 
of all telephone and telegraphic communi- 
cation, vital points were marked on large- 
scale maps, and by this means it was pos- 
sible at very short notice to dislocate enemy 
communication and eliminate the possi- 
bility of surprise in the event of operations 
being carried out by our forces. 

Our equipment in the early stages was in 
the main very primitive. Experiments 
proved that the detonators, fuses and 
explosives could not always be relied upon. 
On a couple of occasions we had nasty 
accidents, but this was not to be wondered 
at. With material coming from so many 
different sources, and no information as to 
its age, etc., it was impossible to guarantee 
its effectiveness. Many a well prepared 
operation owed its failure to frozen gelignite, 
defective detonators, etc. 


The Q.M.G.’s Staff came to the rescue 
and set up a special department to remedy 
the situation. ** War-flour’’—a substitute 
for gelignite—was manufactured by the 
Chemical Unit, and a new type of ex- 
ploder was introduced. All unreliable 
equipment was scrapped, and munition 
depots were fitted out with modern 
machinery, and staffed mainly by men 
from our battalion. 


The experiment with the new explosive 
(“ war-flour") was carried out at Kil- 
mashogue, on the site occupied by the 
camp of No. 3 Company. This was selected 
as the most suitable place, owing to its 
rocky nature and the presence of quarries. 
It was indeed an ideal spot and considered 
safe. The Brigade officers ordered a mobil- 
isation of No. 3 and 4 Companies for Sunday, 
I9gth September, 1920, for the purpose of 
testing the destructive powers of this new 
explosive against that of gelignite, lumite, 
robinite, etc. They intimated that they 
would be present, and fixed the time for 
mobilisation at 12.30 p.m. Everything was 
carried out to schedule, the work was very 
satisfactory, and confirmed the faith of the 
Brigade and G.H.Q. Staff in the effectiveness 
of the new explosive, and established it as 
the most suitable for our purposes. While 
the experiments were being carried out, the 
enemy had evidently been informed of our 
activities, and, massing a large number of 
“ Tans,” succeeded in surrounding No. 4 
Company, who, being unarmed (on instruc- 


tions), had no option but to surrender. 
About thirty men were arrested and sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment. This 
disorganised No. 4 Company, and was a 
severe blow to the battalion, as we lost some 
of our best officers and men. On this 
occasion we also suffered our first casualty. 
Sean Doyle (a youth of r9 years) was shot 
dead by a party of “ Tans " who were lying 
in ambush among the furze. This was the 
first appearance in Dublin of this infamous 
force and here they had their first ' victory,” 
but had our men been armed a very different 
story would be told. 

Calls were frequently made on the bat- 
talion for officers and men to proceed to the 
country units for the purpose of supplying 
technical knowledge in the preparation of 
mines and to assist in the destruction of 
barracks and other buildings likely to be 
occupied by the enemy, also the destruction 
of railways used for carrying troop trains. 

The autumn of 1920 saw the war inten- 
sified both in town and country. In the 
country Flying Columns were formed, and 
those units generaly remained together 
doing all the work entailed by active- 
service conditions. It was impossible to 
establish such units in the city, so it was 
decided to adopt a system of armed street 
patrols. Those patrols generally consisted 
of from eight to ten men under an officer or 
non-commissioned officer. Their duties were 
to patrol the streets mostly used by the 
enemy, and under suitable conditions to 
engage them by an attack with hand- 
grenades and revolver-fire. Rifles were not 
used, as it was impossible to carry these 
through the streets without attracting atten- 
tion. This form of activity was very 
effective, though it was very often attended 
by casualties on our side, due to the fact 
that the enemy had all the advantages, the 
protection of armoured lorries and a swift 
get-away, while we stood out as targets. 
In this form of activity the engineers were 
restricted from participation by the specific 
orders of the Director of Engineering, who 
was not prepared to risk the loss of com- 
paratively highly trained men by permitting 
them to engage in ambushes. These restríc- 
tions were released towards the close of the 
period. Dermot O’Dwyer, of No. 1 Com- 
pany (a young student from Tipperary), was 
killed in an ambush in North Frederick 
Street, and Tommy Bryan, arrested after an 
engagement at Drumcondra, was executed 
in Mountjoy Prison. This was the punish- 
ment meted out to all who were arrested 
after an ambush and found in possession of 
arms. 

The battalion, though depleted in strength, 
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continued its activities, and when a further 
call was made for volunteers to give whole- 
time service in the Active Service Unit, 
many of our men were transferred. Іп 
addition, we formed an Active Service Unit 
of our own within the battalion, comprised 
of men who were free in the day-time. 
They were at the disposal of the Brigade, 
and operated with the Active Service Units 
in many engagements, such as the attacks 
on troop trains at Killester, burning of the 
Custom House, seizure of rifles at the North 
Wall, attack on Auxiliaries at London 
North Western Hotel, destruction of “ Тап” 
equipment at South William Street, attacks 
on enemy at Holles Street, Frederick Street, 
etc. The battalion was also responsible 
for the mining of roads leading into the 
city. This operation was carried out during 
th: night. Other activities were: destruc- 
tion of enemy transport at G.S. Railway, 
North Wall; seizure of food supplies and 


equipment in course of transport, burning of 
Stepaside Barracks, destruction of Dolly- 
mount Coast Guard Station, seizure of com- 
plete telephone and telegraph equipment 
from Aldborough House, also the seizure 
of motor lorries and motor cycles from the 
same building. Raids for equipment were 
also carried out at the premises of the 
Dublin Dockyard Co. and many other places 
in the city and suburbs. The activities of 
the engineers were not confined to Ireland. 
Some of our men were detailed to carry the 
war into the enemy's country, and as a 
result valuable docks, power houses and 
other important places were destroyed in 
England. 

With half of our men in prison or intern- 
ment camps, some wounded and others 
executed, we were stil hammering away, 
increasing our activities day by day, with 
those who were left, when the Truce came 
in July, 1921. 


Sixth Battalion Council, July, 1921 


Lafayette 


Front Row, Sitting (left to right) --ХЕп, McNEILL, Batt. Q.M. ; Ахру McDoNNELL, O/C, Batt.; MICHAEL 
CHADWICK, Vice O/C.; Tom CARDIFF, O/C. Transport, 

Back Row, Standing (left to right) :—Cart, J, Fotey, O/C, Е. Company, Deansgrange; CAPT, NED O’BRIEN, 
O/C, В, Company, Ticknock ; Dr. J. J. Lorrus, Batt. М.О.; САРТ. J, CURLEY, O/C. А. 
Company, Dundrum; САРТ. L. O’Brien, O/C. С, Company, Bray; Caper, W. WALSH, 
O/C. D. Company, Dunlaoghaire, 


Lhe 


S7 X / 


Battalion 


Dublin Brigade ( South County Dublin ) 


RIOR to Easter, 1916, there were two 
companies in South County Dublin, 
“Е” Company in  Dunlaoghaire, 

under Captain Tom O'Connor, * С” Com- 
pany in Blackrock, under Captain Tim 
Finn. There was a section in Bray, and a 
section in Milltown and Dundrum attached 
to “E” Company, Third Battalion; most 
of South County Dublin was in the Third 
Battalion area. 

After the Rising it was decided to organise 
South County Dublin and put it on a regular 
footing under the command of O/C., Third 
Battalion, Dublin Brigade. Early in 1917, 
Captain Liam Tannam was transferred 
from “E” Company, Third Battalion, to 
start a company in Dundrum and organise 
South County Dublin. The Dundrum Com- 
pany was known as “Н” Company. Units 
were started in Barnacullia, Ticknock and 
Glencullen. Intensive training was started 
at once, gun-barrel grenades were made and 
filled, shotgun ammunition was collected 
and refilled. Pikes were made in a moun- 
tainy forge. 

The organisation was pushed ahead, 
units were started in Bray, Shankill, Golden 
Ball, Deansgrange, Loughlinstown, Cornels- 
court and Dalkey. The work of training 
was growing. Units had to be visited each 
week; to make this possible, Lieut. A. 
McDonnell was transferred from “ E" Com- 
pany and M. Chadwick from “А4 Com- 
pany, Third Battalion, to assist Captain 
Tannam in the county. ~ 

The Dunlaoghaire and Blackrock Com- 
panies were well established by this time, 
with a large number of men already trained 
in the use of rifle and small arms. The 
work of organisation did not pass unnoticed. 
Police were active in many ways; still the 
work went on. Completed grenades were 
tested in the mountains, arms were bought 
or collected, route marches, day and night 
manceuvres were carried out. 

Early in 1917 the enemy made a move, 
Captain Liam Pedlar was arrested, Captain 
Tannam and others followed, 1918. The 
vacant positions were filled and the work 
went on, police raids for company rolls 
became common. July, 1918, warrants were 
issued for the arrest of 20 men in Deans- 
grange, the men were ordered from home 


and taken to a camp in Ticknock where 
they remained until the military made it 
unsafe, the camp was then removed to 
Tibbradden. 'Flu and lack of food would 
make this a story in itself. 

Units were now well organised along the 
coast from Merrion to Bray and from Ennis- 
kerry to Milltown, the only transport 
available for this work was a push bike. 
It was often the lot of the organisers to 
leave Bray by road for Dublin in the small 
hours. Various officers were sent from the 
Third Battalion to give special courses of 
training to the organised units, Simon 
Donnelly, Peadar O'Mara, Miceal De Burca, 
Noel Lemass and others. Vacated barracks 
were burned, one with tragic results, late 
1010 a big round-up by military on the 
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ANDY McDONNELL, O/C. Sixth Battalion, 
July, 1921. 
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(Reproduced by College Studios.) 
BRIAN McNEILL (late Adjutant, Sixth Battalion), 
later killed in action in Sligo, 


mountain near Glencullen resulted in the 
arrest of Capt. Noel Lemass and a large 
number of men from the Blackrock Company. 
The Bray Unit was getting a lot of police 
attention yet they managed a successful 
landing of arms not far from a military post. 


The organised units were now run on 
Company lines and in most places under the 
command of local officers. The Dundrum 
Company now under Capt. Curley, took action 
and ambushed the military in Roebuck, 
Deansgrange Company attacked a police 
patrol, Capt. Somers, O/C. Dunlaoighaire, 
was arrested. November, 1920, it was 
decided by G.H.Q. that the organised units 
in South County Dublin should be made a 
battalion in the Dublin Brigade, and so 
the Sixth Battalion was formed with A. 
McDonnell as Commandant and M. Chadwick 
as Vice-Commandant, both of whom had 


taken an active part in the organising of 
the county. 

With the formation of the battalion the 
county had to look out for arms, contacts 
were made in various parts of England 
and purchases were made by two of the 
Battalion Staff with almost  clocklike 
regularity. The arms and ammunition 
were brought to Ireland by members of 
the Dunlaoghaire Company. Activities 
were many and varied in all areas. Dun- 
laoghaire Company made regular attacks 
on, the naval base and military convoys to 
and from the mail boats. Deansgrange 
Company never missed a chance of an ambush 
on the Main Bray Road, paying particular 
attention to the Barracks at Cabinteely 
and police patrols; enemy officers found 
Foxrock unsafe for sight seeing. 

Dundrum Company ambushed military 
at Rosemount, Roebuck and Churchtown, 
attacked the barracks at Dundrum, attacked 
police patrols, had a running fight with 
Auxiliaries at Classon's Bridge. Bray 
Company ambushed military at Crinken, 
attacked the barracks and patrols, burned 
military lorries at Bray Station, shot up 
military officers at Enniskerry. Blackrock 
Company ambushed military at Temple Hill, 
Rock Road, Merrion Avenue and Merrion 
Road, the Merrion Road ambush was an 
attack on a very big convoy coming from the 
mail boat, a running fight took place in which 
an armoured car took part. Dalkey Company 
accounted for patrols at Ballybrack, Sally- 
noggin, etc. Ticknock Company ambushed 
military at Streamstown, attacked secret 
service agents at Ballycorus, mined the 
Scalp Road, etc. Spies were dealt with 
in all the company areas in the usual way, 
roads were trenched, bridges destroyed, 
mails raided, enemy property seized and 
destroyed. Dead and wounded were many 
and we take this opportunity of paying 
tribute to the men of the Sixth Battalion 
who died for the Republic. May they rest 
in peace. 

July, 1921, the Dublin No. 2 Brigade 
was formed, taking in the Sixth Battalion, 
Seventh Battalion and East Wicklow. There 
were five battalions in the brigade, A. 
McDonnell, O/C. and M. Chadwick, Vice- 
O/C. 
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SIXTH BATTALION CAMP, BARNACULLIA, JULY, 1921, 
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SIXTH BATTALION CAMP, BARNACULLIA, JULY, 1921, 


POBLACHT МА Н EIREANN, 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


IRISH REPUBLIC 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


IRISHMEN AND IRISHWOMEN : In the name of God and of the dead generatións 
from which she receives her old tradition of nationhood, Ireland, „through us, Summons 
her children to her flag and strikes for her freedom, 

Having organised and trained her manhood through her secret fevolutionary 
organisation, the Irish Republican, Brotherhood. айд through her open military 
organisations, the" irish Volunteers and thé Irish Citizen Army, having patiently 
perfected her discipline, having resolutely waited. for the right moment to feveal 
itself, she now seizes that moment, and, Supported by her exiled children in América 
and by gallant allies in Europe, but relyin’yin. the first on her own strength, she 
strikes in full confidence of victory. 

We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership of Ireland. and to 
the unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be sovereign and indefeasible, Тһе long 
usurpation of that right, by a foreign peopie and government has not extinguished tha 
right, nor can ц ever be extinguished except by the destruction of the Irish people, Ia 
every generation the Irish people have asserted their right to national freedom and 
sovereignty: six timcs during the past three hundred years they have asserted it id 
arms. Standing on that fundamental right and again asserting it in arms ій the face 
of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish Republic as a Sovercign Independent Stale, 
and we pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of its freedom, 
of its welfare, and of its exaltation among the nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and hereby claims, the allegiance of every 
Irishman and Irishwoman, The Republic guarantees religious and civil Jiberty, equal 
rights and equal opportunities to allits citizens, ahd declares its resolve to pursue 
the happiness and prosperity of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing all 
the children of the nation equally, and oblivious of the differences carefully fostered | 
by ап alien government, which have divided a minority trom the majority in the past. | 

Until our arms have brought the opportune moment for the establishment of А 
permanent National Government, representative of the whole people of Ireland and 
clected by the suffrages of all her men and women, the Provisional Government, hereby 
constituted, will administer the civil and military affairs of the Ropublic in trust for 
the people, 

We place the cause of the Irish Republic under tha protection of the Most High God, 
Whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, and we pray that no one who serves that 
cause will dishonour it by cowardice, inhumanity, or rapine. In this supreme hour 
the Irish nation must, by its valour and discipline and by the readiness of its children | 
to sacrifice themselves for the common good, prove itself worthyof the august destiny 
to which it is called, 


Signed ол Behalf of the Provisional Government, 
THOMAS J, CLARKE, 
SEAN Mac DIARMADA, THOMAS MacDONAGH, 
P. H. PEARSE, EAMONN CEANNT, 
JAMES CONNOLLY. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 


Reduced Facsimile of the Proclamation of tne "Irish Republic” 


Promulgated on Easter Sunday, 23rd April, 1916, at Liberty Hall, Dublin. 
The seven signatories to this document were all executed. 
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(Reproduced by College Studios.) 
SIXTH BATTALION.—SECTION OF F. COMPANY AT LEOPARDSTOWN, JUNE, 1921. 


Franna Eireann 
( Boy Scouts of Ireland ) 


“ We believe that Na Fianna Eireann have 
kept the Military Spirit alive in Ireland 
during the past four years, and if the 
Fianna had not been founded in 1909, 
the Volunteers of 1913 would never have 
arisen." —P. H. Pearse, February, 1914. 


HIS is the testimony of Pearse to the 
work of Fianna Eireann during the 
darkest years in the history of the 

modern struggle for Irish Independence. It 
was the first Organisation to come into the 
open under the old war-scarred banner, and 
it had to contend with the full force of public 
indifference and derision. Many of the older 
generation shook their heads and doubted, 
and we heard the wise telling us on every 
side that the days of fighting for Ireland 
were gone for ever. We knew that our 
inspiration was right, and it was strong in 
the enthusiasm, faith and high purpose 
engendered by association with such com- 
rades as Colbert, Heuston and Mellows, 
as well as by the advice and encouragement 
of Pearse and his comrades, and that of 
Roger Casement. We are glad and proud 
that the honour of being the first modern 
Army will always remain to the Fianna. 

In 1909 Madame de Markievicz took the 
first steps with the help of Con Colbert and 
others. She went into the highways and 
byeways in the search for boys, willing to 
work for the Independence of Ireland. The 
original members took it in turn to stand in 
uniform with a large flag outside the first 
hall in 34 Camden Street, Dublin, and invite 
boys to join. By degrees about 80 boys or 
about six Sluaighte were enrolled. 

By December, 1010, there were Sluaighte in 
Dublin, Limerick, Derry, Cork, and Belfast, 
and the first Ard-Fheis had been held. The 
Belfast Sluagh was the first regiment wearing 
Treland’s uniform to climb Cave Hill, and 
stand at Mac Art’s Fort, where Wolfe Tone 
and the United Irishmen stood, and promise 
as he promised to work for the Independence 
of Ireland. The holding of the Second 
Convention in July, тот, disclosed the fact 
that the Organisation had extended to 
Dundalk, Clonmel, Newry, Waterford and 
Limerick. This year Liam Mellows joined, 


and by the following year he was Secretary 
of the Dublin District Council. Sean 
Heuston was in charge of the Limerick 
Sluagh. 

In 1912 the Executive took stock of its 
financial position, and realised that our 
chance of achievement in our generation 
was in danger of being frustrated through 
inadequate resources. In this difficulty 
Liam Mellows proposed early іп 1913 that 
he should throw over all his prospects in 
life, and go on the road as a Fianna Organiser, 
at the magnificent salary of 10/- per week, 
and in April, 10913, he started on a life of 
ceaseless activity for the Republic, never 
relaxing his efforts until his death. 

Іп 1913 Sean Heuston came to Dublin 
and took charge of a North City Sluagh 
parading in Hardwicke Street. He was 
another of the type of Liam Mellows, taciturn, 
a born leader, and possessed of great capacity 
for work. He also laboured in Fianna 
Headquarters, 12 D'Olier Street, his evenings 
being taken up until midnight with the 
details of Organisation and Training. 

With the founding of the Volunteers in 
November, 1913, the value of the work of 
the Fianna was immediately manifest. Four 
members were on the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and Liam Mellows was its first 
effective Secretary. Fianna Drill Halls in 
Dublin and throughout the Country were 
immediately utilised ; Fianna Officers became 
Volunteer Officers (in many cases having 
higher rank in the Volunteers than in the 
Fianna). Hand in hand with the spread of 
the Volunteers the Fianna grew rapidly. A 
Handbook was compiled and issued con- 
taining articles by Casement, Pearse, Col- 
bert and others, and this was adopted by 
the Volunteers. 

The Fianna participated in the Howth 
Gun-Running of 26th July, 1914, and 
marched along with the Volunteers from 
Dublin bringing their Trek-Cart, and with it 
were the first to reach Erskine Childers’ 
yacht, “ Тһе Asgard.” On the return journey 
the ammunition with the marching column 
was in the Fianna Trek-Cart, the Fianna 
being entrusted with the task of delivering 
it safe to its destination. This trust was not 
misplaced. 


Fianna Eireann Ard Fheis—1919 


Photo by] [Keogh Bros. 


Included in this group are ;—EaMon MARTIN, BARNEY MELLOWS, GARRY Hovanan, Liam LANGLEY, 
Joe REvworps, Rev. FATHER O'DoNonor, Pappy HoLAHAN, SEAMUS POUNCH, FRANK McMaron, THE 
LATE Joe MCKELVEY, THE LATE DAN МсАвт, MARTIN O'NEILL, BRENDAN O’CARROLL, DERRY MCNEILL, 
SEAN SAUNDERS, Вов CONLAN, SEAN CAFFREY, Pappy DUNNE, С, CLARKE, THE LATE Р. FITZGERALD, 
P. O’Brien, А. Токе, Kevin MCNAMEE, PETER Byrne, Liam Моврнү, J. CasuEN, EAMON NICHOLSON, 
R. McLaucHLIN, Jimmy O’Connor, Harry CARRICK. 
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Before the Insurrection there were eight 
Sluaighte in Dublin, under the control of 
the Dublin District Council and this Council 
governed the affairs of the Dublin Fianna 
until the Insurrection. Several of the 
officers were in touch with the Military 
Council of the Irish Volunteers which was 
undertaking the responsibility of the forth- 
coming Insurrection. 

On Easter Monday, 1916, officers of the 
Fianna were given command of important 
sections of the operations. 

A party commanded by a Fianna Officer, 
and manned almost entirely by Fianna 
rushed the Magazine Fort, Phoenix Park, 
disarmed the guard, and made an almost 
successful attempt to detonate the explosives 
stored therein. This was to be the signal 
for the Rising. From the Fort they retreated 
to the Four Courts area, participating in the 
attack on Broadstone Railway Station (in 
which the O/C of the Dublin Fianna was 
severely wounded), also participating in the 
capture of Linen Hall Barracks, as well as 
in the desperate duel which preceded the 
surrender in North King Street, when the 
enemy forces were separated from the 
defenders only by the width of a street. 

Capt. Sean Heuston was in charge of the 
Mendicity Institution, on Usher's Island, 
opposite the Royal Barracks. With his 
small garrison he held ovt for three days, 
and directed the defence with coolness and 


ability during the attacks. He was promoted, 


on the field. Liam Staines, a member oi 
“F” Sluagh was severely wounded during 
the attack. 

In Marrowbone Lane, Con Colbert was 
second in command, taking charge at the 
surrender. 

The Fianna Chief, Madame Markievicz, 
held the College of Surgeons, some Fianna 
boys fighting under her leadership. 

Fianna officers and boys also fought in 
the other Posts, and boys took on the 
dangerous work of despatch carrying, 
scouting and reconnoitring. 

Sean Heuston and Con Colbert were 
murdered by the defender of Small Nations 
on the 8th Мау, 1916. 


ж ж ж 


Liam Mellows’ part in 1916 is testified by 
Commandant-General Connolly in his Order 
of the Day, 28/4/1916, “ In Galway, 
Capt. Mellows, fresh from his escape from 
an Irish prison is in the field with his men.” 
His subsequent escape to America and 
activities for the Republic there, would take 
more space than is allotted here. Suffice to 
say that when he returned to Ireland he 
became Director of Purchases on G.H.Ors. 


SEAN HEUSTON 


Staff, І.К.А. as well as being a member of 
Dail Eireann representing Galway. His 
activities are a matter for his biographer, 
and we hope to see the story of his life 
appearing before long. Не is now sleeping 
peacefully in Castletown Churchyard, Co. 
Wexford, and his life is an inspiration to 
future generations of Irish boys. 


Shortly after the Insurrection a Provisional 
Committee was formed in Dublin. This 
Committee undertook the task of organising 
the Dublin Fianna until the Officers who had 
been arrested were released. This Committee 
ceased at the end of 1916 when the general 
release from Frongoch had taken place. 

From January, 1917, a huge organisation 
campaign was in full swing, both in Dublin, 
and throughout the country, and owing to 
the strength of the Dublin Brigade, two 
battalions were formed (North and South 
Dublin), and a Brigade Staff was appointed. 
The Dublin Brigade Area consisted of 
Dublin City and County. 

In August, 1917, the Convention was held 
and Madame Markievicz was elected Chief 
Scout. The first public parade of the 
re-organised brigade was held on the occasion 
of the funeral of Tom Ashe in September. 

In 1018 when the English Government 
threatened to impose conscription on the 
nation, the Dublin Brigade Commando was 
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formed. This unit comprised picked members 
of the brigade, whose duty it was to co- 
operate with the Irish Volunteers in the 
event of conscription being enforced in 
Ireland. These boys were attached to the 
battalions under the control of a Fianna 
Officer. The duties allotted to the Fianna 
were signalling and the use of small arms. 

In Мау, 10918, two of the Headquarters 
Staff (Chief Scout and Adjutant-General) 
were arrested by the English Government as 
participants in the ' German Plot," and 
shortly afterwards the English Military 
Governor in an address referred to the 
Fianna as “poisonous insects, and should 
be stamped out." 


During this period the attacks of the 
enemy were greatly increasing : halls raided, 
parades being attacked by police and military, 
and boys being arrested for wearing Fianna 
uniform ; but yet they did not daunt the 
spirit of the boys, and the result was an 
increase in membership of the Brigade. 
This period saw the formation of the 
“Fianna Post." This activity related to 
the collection and delivery of letters in the 
Dublin Area, on the lines of the system 
operating in the Post Office. Circulars were 
sent to sympathisers intimating to them 
that they could leave their correspondence 
in certain call offices when they would be 
collected at certain periods and delivered 
at charges obtaining in the Post Office. 


Classes were also established throughout the 
Brigade, signalling, first-aid, scouting, etc., 
as well as Gaelic and history classes. 
Transfers from the Fianna to the Irish 
Volunteers commenced at this period. 

After the formation of the Republican 
Government in 1919 the work of organisation 
became more intensified, and the Fianna 
spread throughout the country. With the 
return of the Chief Scout and Adjt-General 
(who had escaped from his English jail), 
arrangements were made for the holding 
of the Annual Convention. That Convention 
was a great success and at it the Fianna 
promise was altered to read :—“ I pledge 
my allegiance to the Irish Republic, etc." 
The Executive and Headquarters Staff 
elected at this Convention undertook full 
responsibility for the activities of the 
organisation throughout the country. Simul- 
taneously the activities of the Dublin 
Brigade increased. The Fianna took an 
active part in all the major operations of 
the Anglo-Irish War, and provided a valuable 
stream of recruits for the I.R.A., but owing 
to the short space allowed it is impossible 
to give a complete list of these. There is 
one point certain that the most effective 
part played by the Brigade was the activity 
of the Intelligence Department, when it is 
remembered that all information thus supplied 
was genuine and results carried out owing 
to same were always successful. Several 
major operations in Dublin were the result 
of Fianna Intelligence. 

It is also impossible to give a complete 
list of those members who fell in the fight, 
but it may be stated that by murder and 
conflict the Fianna casualty list was large, 
and the operations of the enemy were as 
equally divided as against the Senior Branch 
of the Republican Forces. 

The two organisations were joined together 
for mutual support towards the end of 1920, 
and the Fianna took an increasing part in the 
activities carried out by the Irish Republican 
Army, in some cases under the command 
of their own officers, and as a result of the 
agreement the Dublin Brigade was divided 
into five battalions. 

The following is a copy of the Order sent 
out by the Adjutant-General, to all Units 
after the “ Agreement ” :— 


MEMORANDUM NO. 1. 
FIANNA EIREANN. 
G. H. QRS., 

DUBLIN, 1921. 


To Each Fianna Oficer. 


A Chara, 


As a result of conversations between the 
Ministry of Defence, and Fianna General Н. Q. 
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Staff, the Fianna has now been recognised as 
one of the Units at the disposal of the Republican 
Government. This means that the Fianna will 
assist the I.V. іт every manner possible 
under our own Officers, and though acting in 
co-operation with the I.V. will remain in most 
respects a separate Organisation. The con- 
necting link between the I.V. and Fianna 
will be the Liaison Officer. The following will 
explain how the scheme affects Sluaighte or 
Companies :— 

r.—The Fianna shall assist when required, 
the Army of Ireland in operations. Each 
Company or Unit will work under йѕ own 
Officer who will be responsible to the I.V. 
Officer їп charge of operations. 

2.—Fianna Battalion Areas will corres- 
pond with those of the I.V. Each Battalion 
will have its Battalion Comdt. who will give 
instructions to the various Companies. The 
Fianna Battalion Comdt. will be responsible 
for the carrying out of certain operations to 
the I.V. Battalion Comdt. (or Brigade Comat.) 
and to Fianna G.H.Q. only. This means that 
all Instructions from I.V. to Fianna come 
from I.V. Brigade Comat. or Battalion Comdt. 
to Fianna Battalion Comdt. who will transmit 
them to units in his command. 

3.—The Fianna Battalion Comdt. will keep 
constantly in touch with Battalion H.Q. of 
I.V. and will be summoned when necessary 
to Т.У. Brigade or Battalion Council Meetings. 
In other words he will be the connecting link, 
or Liaison Officer, between Fianna and I.V. 
In cases where there is no Fianna Battalion 
Comat. the Senior Fianna Officer will act as 
Liaison Officer, until such time as Battalion 
strength will have been reached. 

4.—Where the Fianna Organisation 15 
incomplete the I.V. will organise Companies 
of Fianna, placing a Section Leader of I.V. 
in charge until such time as the Company may 
be sufficiently organised to elect their own 
Officer. 

5.—On attaining the age of 18 a Boy, unless 
his services are necessary for the successful 
management of the Company, will be trans- 
ferred to the I.V. Such transfers must be made 
in writing and countersigned by the Fianna 
Battalion Comdt. These transfers which are 
of the greatest importance must be made 
regularly, and a record must be kept in each 
Company of such transfers. 


TRAINING. 

Arrangements ave being made whereby 
selected members of the Fianna (Officers and 
Boys) shall attend I.V. Officers’ and Section 
Commanders’ Classes. Circulars on Training 
in special branches will be issued by G.H.Q. in 
due course. 


In the meantime each O/C. will immediately 
train the Boys in Despatch carrying (including 
correctly delivering verbal messages). 

Morse Signalling and Reconnaissance. 
Specially selected Boys of good Physique can 
be trained where opportunities are available 
in Bombing, Rifle Exercises, etc. The Fianna 
must supply Trained men to Ireland's Army. 
Intelligence work may be also included in 
the Programme of training. This must be 
done carefully and with the sanction of the Г.У. 
Battalion Comat. 


OPERATIONS. 

The Fianna must not carry out operations 
without having previously obtained (through 
the Fianna Battalion Comdt.) sanction from 
I.V. Battalion Comdt. This will prevent over- 
lapping and extra work. 


REPORTS. 

Regular Monthly Reports must be sent by 
each O/C. They can, until regular Battalion 
Areas ave defined, be sent direct to G.H.Qrs. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

As the British Post is unsatisfactory and 
dangerous, arrangements are being made with 
I.V. G.H.Qrs., to make use of the I.V. lines 
of communications. Care should be taken that 
no frivolous correspondence is sent through 
these lines. Only urgent and necessary com- 
munications should be forwarded in this 
manner. Interview the Battalion Comat. I. 
V. on this matter. 


GENERAL. 

The intention of G.H.Qrs. Fianna is to make 
the Fianna а live Organisation. G.H.Q. has 
been recognised and will give you every 
assistance possible. We must supply the 
trained man-power for Ireland's fight. Officers 
will thus realise the importance of enforcing 
discipline, and organising and training their 
Boys. Let us work for Ireland. 


ON FOR FREEDOM, FIANNA EIREANN 


BARNEY MELLOWS, 
ADJT-GENERAL. 


The above agreement was carried out 
very harmoniously betwecn both organisa- 
tions, with a marvellous spirit of co-operation 
and loyalty and our activities helped in 
a large measure in forcing England's Prime 
Minister to call for a Truce, which was called 
on Irth July, 1921. 

In conclusion I wish to refer to the last 
message of our dead Chief, Liam Mellows— 
“ The Fianna Ideal can save the Future.” 

This last message from Liam, shows how 
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keenly he realised the need that exists for a 
continuous and forward educational policy. 
Everywhere the movement of youth is 
bringing new life into idealism drowned 
in the mire of conflict. One hope and one 
dream we have always kept. The vision of 
Ireland Free, and the hope that by our 
work we may bring the day of Freedom 
nearer, ie., a Sovereign Independent Irish 
Republic, as Pearse, Connolly and Mellows 
visualised. We have but to continue our 
old work, with the Ideals of Ancient Ireland, 
with the memory of those who have 
testified by heroic example to the still potent 
strength of that old ideal, and we will thus 
do the utmost honour to our dead. The 
Old Fianna has a task before it; the 


education and training of the coming 
generation in the Republican Faith. We 
can best show that we are the successors of 
Colbert, Heuston and Mellows by our own 
individual example, by acting nobly, by 
working strenuously without honour or 
award, by living the lives of great Irishmen, 
and we can thus attract the generous im- 
pulses of youth. Every Old Fianna boy is a 
representative of his organisation, and by his 
work for the nation, for the general principles 
of good citizenship, and for national unity, 
the Old Fianna organisation will be judged. 
Let us be jealous of our honour and keep it 
untarnished, for if we are lacking, the work 
of those who have died under the Fianna 
banner will be for naught. 


Group of Officers 
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Kevin Barry Tortured By 
Heis Captors 


The story of Kevin Barry's martyrdom on the scaffold is too well known to 
need re-telling. But many people forget the suffering which he had to undergo 
while held a prisoner by the British military. In vain efforts to get him to betray 
his comrades, his captors tortured him. How cruelly they did so, and how bravely 
tjus boy-soldier resisted their efforts, may be judged by the Statement (given here- 
under) which was made by Kevin Barry while he lay in Mountjoy Prison under 


sentence of death. 


KEVIN BARRY, of 58 South Circular 

| Road, іп the County of the City of Dublin, 

* Medical Student, age 18 years and 

upwards, solemnly and sincerely declare as 
follows : 


(1) On the 20th day of September, 1920, 
I was arrested in Upper Church Street, in 
the City of Dublin, by a sergeant of the 2nd 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, and was 
brought under escort to the North Dublin 
Union, now occupied by military. I was 
brought into the guard room and searched. 
I was then removed to the defaulters room 
by an escort with a sergeant-major. The 
latter and the escort belong to the 1st Lan- 
eashire Fusiliers. I was then handcuffed. 


(2) About a quarter of an hour after I 
was placed in the defaulters room two com- 
missioned officers came in. They both 
belonged to the íst Lancashire Fusiliers. 
They were accompanied by three sergeants 
of the same unit. A military policeman who 
had been in the room since I entered it 
remained. One of the officers asked my 
name, which I gave. He then asked for the 
names of my companions in the raid or 
attack. I refused to give them. He tried to 
persuade me to give the names, and I per- 
sisted in refusing. He then sent the sergeant 
out of the room for a bayonet. When it was 
brought in the sergeant was ordered by the 
same officer to point the bayonet at my 
stomach. The same questions as to the 
names and addresses of my companions was 
repeated with the same result. The sergeant 
was then ordered to turn my face to the 
wall, and point the bayonet to my back. I 
was so turned. The sergeant then said he 
would run the bayonet into me if I did not 


KEVIN BARRY 
(Н. Coy, 1st Вай.) 
Hanged in Mountjoy Prison, November ist, 1920. 


tell. The bayonet was then removed and I 
was turned round again. 


(3) The same officer then said to me that 
if I persisted in my attitude he would turn 
me out to the men in the barrack square, 
and he supposed I knew what that means 
with the men in their present temper. I 
said nothing. He ordered the sergeants to 
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put me face down on the fioor and twist 
my arm. I was pushed down on the floor 
after my handcuffs were removed by the 
sergeant who went for the bayonet. When 
I lay on the floor one of the sergeants knelt 
on the small of my back, the other two placed 
one foot each on my back and left shoulder, 
and the man who knelt on me twisted my 
right arm, holding it by the wrist with one 
hand while he held my hair with the other 
to pull back my head. The arm was twisted 
from the elbow joint. This continued, to the 
best of my judgment, for five minutes. It 
was very painful. The first officer was 
standing near my feet, and the officer who 
accompanied him was still present. 


(4) During the twisting of my arm the 
first officer continued to question me as to 
the names and addresses of my companions, 
and also asked me for the name of my 
company commander and any other officer 
I knew. 


(5) As I still persisted in refusing to 
answer these questions I was allowed to get 
up and I was again handeuffed. A civilian 
came in and he repeated the questions with 
the same result. He informed me that if I 
gave all the information I knew I could get 


off. I was then left in the company of the 
military policeman; the two officers, the 
three sergeants, and the civilian leaving 
together. 


(6) I could certainly identify the officer 
who directed the proceedings and put the 
questions. I am not sure of the others 
except the sergeant with the bayonet. My 
arm was medically treated by an officer of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, attached to 
the North Dublin Union, the following 
morning, and by the prison hospital orderly 
afterwards for four or five days. 


(T) I was visited by the court-martial 
officer last night and he read for me a con- 
firmation of sentence of death by hanging, to 
be executed on Monday next, and I make 
this solemn declaration conscientiously 
believing same to be true and by virtue of 
the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835. 


KEVIN GERARD BARRY. 


Declared and subscribed before me at 
Mountjoy Prison, in the County of the City 
of Dublin, this 28th day of October, 1920. 

(Signed) Myles Keogh, 
A Justice of the Peace for the said County. 


Proposed Old I.R.A. National 
Memorial Hall 


" There are in every generation those who shrink the ultimate 
sacrifice, but there ave in every generation those who make it with joy 
and laughter, and these are the salt of the generations, the heroes who 
stand between God and man.—P. H. PEARSE. 


HE FOUNDATION of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ОЕ OLD I.R.A. saw the 
beginning of a movement to restore to the nation that unity of purpose 
and solidarity of organisation which, twenty years ago, brought forth the 

highest qualities of self-sacrificing patriotism in our people. Realising that, though 
circumstances may temporarily confuse the issue, the people’s aspiration towards 
freedom is never entirely lost, the Association aimed to re-knit the broken and 
leaderless ranks of the men who had previously rallied the Nation in 1916 and borne 
the brunt of intensive warfare in the subsequent years. 


Our country’s history can show no period so rich in sacrificial service and 
crowded with heroic exploits as that which began with the armed Proclamation of 
the Irish Republic in Easter Week, 1916. Never before were the people so inspired 
with the ideals of resurgent nationality, so whole-heartedly united in organised 
pursuit of those ideals and so keenly determined on their final fulfilment. 


To the men of the Irish Volunteers (subsequently re-named the Irish Republican 
Army) must the greater credit be given for having in that period provided the spear- 
head of the national advanee; and for having operated with such resourcefulness, 
bravery and tactical skill that five years of intensive warfare saw England seeking a 
military truce. 


The call for national unity issued by the Veterans of the War of Independence 
through the N.A.O.LR.A. has been responded to by the country as a whole. The old 
spirit has been rekindled and the ideal for which so many noble lives have been 
sacrificed has been saved from the danger of national disunity. 


In the work before them, the members of the National Association of the Old 
LR.A. are deeply mindful of their duty to their fallen comrades. The memory of 
those dead soldiers must ever be the inspiration for future generations, and only 
by keeping that memory fresh can we be sure of sustained loyalty to the cause for 
which they offered up their lives. 


In announcing its intention to erect a National Memorial Hall to commemorate 
the fallen soldiers of the I.R.A., the Association is confident that this worthy project 
will receive the support of all who cherish their memory. It appeals with assurance 
for the funds necessary to bring the project to early fruition. 


It is proposed that the Memorial Hall should be erected on a central site in 
Dublin and designed in such proportions as to provide a worthy commemorative 
symbol and a significant reminder to this and all future generations of the sacrifices 
made on behalf of the Republic. 


A Memorial Hall Fund has already been opened, and in its aid the Association 
has organised several functions which, however, can be expected to realise only a 
very small proportion of the cost of purchasing the necessary site and erecting an 
adequate building. It is hoped that most of the money required will be raised by 
voluntary subscriptions, and this Appeal for Funds is accordingly being circulated 
among al! known well-wishers of the Scheme. 


| 


lhe Active Service Unit 


Padraig О Conchubhair and Paddy Rigney 


BOUT the middle of December, 1920, 
A the British offensive petered out. 
Their forces were exhausted and 
physically incapable of maintaining the 
tremendous pressure. They were satisfied 
to some extent with the results. The prisons 
were full to overflowing, and those who had 
evaded capture during the incessant raids 
on dwellings, halls, and public places were 
on the run, and unlikely to be a source of 
trouble for some time. They could boast 
they had “murder by the throat." 

As pressure relaxed, the organisation 
closed the broken ranks, a new Brigadier 
was selected to take the place of Brigadier 
McKee who had been murdered, officers 
were appointed to fill the vacancies caused 
by the wholesale arrests, and a new force 
was created to implement the G.H.Q. 
offensive policy. This new force was drawn 
from Brigade personnel, each Battalion 
supplying a number. The task of individual 
selection, was left to the company officers. 
In this way it was hoped to get together a 
unit composed of the best fighters in the 
Brigade. Fifty was the full strength of the 
Unit. It was divided into four Sections 
which were organised on the same territorial 
basis as the four Battalions of the Brigade. 
Each section would operate inside its own 
area, and in operations too big to be under- 
taken by a section, two sections would be 
grouped as a half company under the com- 
mand of a Lieutenant. The new organisa- 
tion was called the active service unit, after- 
wards known as the A.S.U. 

On New Year's Day, 1921, the same day 
that the British officially adopted the policy 
of reprisals in Ireland, the unit came together 
for the first time in Oriel Hall, Seville Place. 

It was a memorable occasion, and the 
results which followed are not likely to be 
forgotten by those now living who attended. 
The pick of the Brigade were there, number- 
ing about fifty men: labourers, tradesmen, 
shop assistants, clerks and students of many 
professions, all united in that never to be 
forgotten spirit of comradeship which then 
existed in the I.R.A. 


None of those present were in any doubt 
as to the service they were asked to volunteer 
for. The Brigadier (Oscar Traynor) addressed 
the men on parade, and explained that they 
had been selected for whole-time active 
service, which would involve them in very 
grave risks and possibly many would be 
called upon to make the supreme sacrifice, 
and that they should henceforth consider 
themselves as the nucleus of the standing 
army of the Irish Republic. '' Your future 
activities," he said, “will be directed by 
G.H.Q., and the Government of the Republic 
wil accept full responsibility for your 
operations against the enemy and for your 
future welfare." 

The late Paddy Flanagan, who was 
selected to command the Unit, also addressed 
the men, and he left no doubt in the minds 
of those present as to the risks they would 
be expected to undertake. Ме also said 
that if anyone present felt that he was 
unable to undertake such a duty he was at 
liberty to say so, but not one man moved 
in the ranks. 

For some weeks after the meeting in Oriel 
Hall the sections assembled under arms at 
various points. The section commanders 
were in touch with company headquarters, 
which was located over a shop in Temple 
Bar. During those first weeks the company 
staff tried out a system of directing the 
activities of each section. А proposed 
action on the part of the section had first to 
be submitted to the company headquarters. 
This was found unworkable. It was hard 
to locate suitable subjects for attack, which 
recurred with a regularity that permitted 
of delay for full consideration and planning. 
A few combined operations of three and 
four sections under the command of Lieut. 
Johnny Dunne failed for this reason, although 
he was moderately successful in operations 
at Merrion Square, Charlemount Bridge, 
and Parliament Street. 

Daily the men assembled under arms to 
spend seven or eight hours playing cards or 
dodging enemy raiding parties, becoming 
more exasperated as time went on, exposed 
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Front Row :—Jas, CARRIGAN, THOS, Егоор, Joun Doran, CHRIS. O'MALLEY, PADRAIG O'CoNNOR, PATK, 
RIGNEY, WM. STAPLETON, 


Middle Row :—Rost, PURCELL, ]онм Witson, Park. Brunton, Місні. Wuire, GEO. NOLAN, Ратк, 
CorriNs, Jos. McGuinness, PATE. Lawson, W, CORRI. 


Back Row ;—PaTK. O’Connor, PETER Larkin, Joun Foy, M. WALKER, Park, Drury, Jos, KAVANAGH, 


Jos. O’CaRROLL, GEO. WITE, SEAN Сомрком, Ратк. Morrissey, Jas. McManus, Jas. 
Doyte, 
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to all the nerve racking suspense of being 
under arms without the relief of action. 

Company Headquarters, at length, saw 
that it was impossible to direct the actions 
of each section, and left the initiation of 
minor offensives completely in the hands of 
the section sergeants as long as they reported 
a couple of times a day and sent immediate 
details of any actions. The waiting period 
was useful in that it afforded opportunity 
to members of the sections to become 
acquainted and to try out and disregard the 
instruction regarding the use of lanyards 
which had been received from company 
headquarters. 

The sergeants tried out a system of patrols 
along main routes. The section trailed 
along in pairs and attacked any suitable 
target that presented itself. This scheme 
was soon abandoned, as it was found that 
the best targets appeared in the section of 
the patrol where they could not be attacked 
without the risk of losing the greater part 
of the section. 

The next scheme to be tried was the 
selection of a number of positions along the 
main thoroughfares which would be manned 
in succession for a period, and any lorry, or, 
in fact, any enemy, that passed through 
would be attacked. The number of suitable 
positions was limited. To be of any use, 
a position, should have the following require- 
ments: a large number of lanes or bye- 
streets leading off the main street, and 
leading to one rallying point in rere; it 
should be extensive enough to contain the 
section without crowding, and it shovld be 
straight so that the men could see one 
another. A position very much favoured 
by No. 4 Section was Thomas Street—from 
Francis Street toa little laneway a short 
distance from Meath Street. If the full 
section was being employed, it would be 
disposed as follows : a pair at Francis Street, 
а pair at Vicar Street, a pair at a butcher's 
shop which bad an opening direct into the 
lane at the back, a pair at Meath Street, and 
a pair at the laneway above mentioned. The 
rallying point for this positionwas the Coombe. 
It was found after a short time that it was not 
necessary to use these positions except on 
rare occasions, as by co-operation with the 
company І.О.'ѕ, sufficient information was 
available regarding the regular passage 
of enemy patrols or parties at various points. 
At least one operation, big or small, every 
day was the object of each section, and as 
the men became more experienced and the 
sergeant more ambitious, the area of opera- 
tions was extended to take in part of the 
county. No. 4 Section manned many times, 
without success, positions at Inchicore, 
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Terenure, Crumlin and Templeogue, carrying 
out at the same time in the city smaller 
actions that kept their average of one action 
per day. 

A couple of men were detached to the 
Fourth Battalion, who were carrying out 
the rescue of O'Malley and Teeling from 
Kilmainham Gaol. The A.S.U. members 
were given the important task of escorting 
the escaping prisoners and of assisting them 
to fight their way out if attempts were made 
to recapture them. They co-operated in 
every way with the local company. They 
helped Barney Keogh to make the rope 
ladder. They helped to guard the military 
prisoners captured on the Sunday night 
when the rope broke. Their services as 
escort were not required, as the escaping 
prisoners walked away unchallenged and 
unescorted, having escaped some time before 
the time expected. Some more were taken 
to assist the G.H.Q. Unit (“the Squad’), 
who had also taken the greater part of No. 
3 Section, and who were engaged in an 
attempt to locate and destroy the murder 
gang then stationed in Dublin. 

The offensive spurred the British into 
action again. Patrols were increased, as 
were the numbers employed on escorts. 
Regular patrols and the enlarged escorts 
gave the A.S.U. the opportunity of arranging 
attacks, which were availed of to the full. 
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Their moral was much enhanced by the 
manner in which the British attempted to 
avoid fighting or fired blindly and hurriedly 
left the field. Daily patrols were attacked, 
transport destroyed, and all kinds of stores 
captured. The enemy also introduced about 
this time a system of patrols by police in 
mufti. These patrols had all the elements 
of surprise, as no hint had been received of 
their employment until No. 1 Section, when 
engaged on an attack on a patrol car at 
Arran Quay, were surprised by a ground 
party and only escaped with difficulty. 
The men of No. 4 Section were also surprised 
when attacking a carload of officers at the 
corner of Grantham Street and Camden 
Street. They were meeting with a spirited 
resistance when they were suddenly attacked 
by civilians. The surprise was complete. 
The section hastily retired to Heytesbury 
Street, carrying their wounded comrade, 
Paddy Rigney, who was hit in the knee. 
The attention of all sections was directed to 
these patrols, but apparently they were 
withdrawn, as they were not encountered 
again. Towards the end of March a party 
of К.І.С were attacked at Ballyfermott 
They were induced to visit the area by the 
burning of many cars and lorries by an active 
group of Inchicore juveniles. The infor- 
mation that they had come into the area 
was sent to the company headquarters when 
most of the men were not available. Sweeney 
with four of his section proceeded to a point 
on the road from Fox and Geese to Chapel- 
izod. They were not long there when the 
four police arrived. They opened an imme- 
diate attack, and after a short time an 
armoured car approaching from the direction 
of Fox and Geese made them retire. One 
policeman was killed, two were badly 
wounded (one afterwards died), and one 
escaped unhurt. The attackers did not 
suffer any casualty, although from one cause 
or another three guns went out of action. 
Shortly after, these same juveniles pointed 
out a position, from which it was possible to 
attack Richmond Barracks. The attack was 
made one morning when the guard was 
being changed in the outlying posts. 
Approximately 100 men were marched in 
column of route, head on into the attack. 
It had been impossible to obtain a Lewis or 
other machine gun, so the operation had to 
be carried out with automatics. The range 


(almost 400 yards) was too long for accurate 
fire, still the officer in charge and about eight 
others were killed or wounded. 

In April a successful attack was carried 
out at the Half-Way House, Crumlin. The 
Air Force personnel, going on local leave, 
were usually escorted by an armed party of 


about 16 men. This escort was necessary 
to protect the lorries in which the leave 
men travelled, as the Air Force had by this 
time lost up to thirty cars and lorries. The 
men, went on leave at about 4.30 p.m., and 
reassembled in Wellington Barracks, to 
return to barracks a about 10.30 p.m. Оп 
several occasions the section had waited in 
position to attack them. One night they 
narrowly escaped disaster by mistaking the 
leading lorries of a large convoy for the 
returning Air Force. The mistake was dis- 
covered in time to prevent the attack. The 
impossibility of working the men day and 
night without rest shelved the operation for 
a time. 

A change in the routine was reported. 
The armed escort now returned to Bal- 
donnell, having escorted the unarmed leave 
men to Wellington Barracks. On receipt 
of this information, Micky Sweeney, the 
section sergeant, decided to attack them, 
and immediate preparations were made to 
do so. The arrangements were simple. 
The good shots were placed in position 
behind a wall which enfiladed the road. 
Their duty was to concentrate on the driver 
and bring the car to a halt. The remainder 
of the section were placed extended behind 
a low hedge which gave a little cover from 
view, but not from fire. 

Sweeney and McGuinness were to stand on 
the road and attack the car with grenades, 
the former with a very big one that he had 
been carrying for months. The plan was so 
simple that there was little room for mistakes. 
There was a short wait and the approach 
of the car was signalled. As it moved into 
the position the attack began. The enfilading 
party opened a heavy and accurate fire on 
the driver, who although protected with 
body armour was badly hit. The car swerved 
on to a high bank on the side of the road 
which tilted it to an angle of 45 degrees 
facing right into the main body of the 
section. extended behind the low hedge. 
Whilst in this position it received a rain of 
grenades and revolver fire. The driver all 
the time was subjected to a well sustained fire 
from the party behind the wall. He made 
a desperate effort, brought the car on to the 
road again and right through the position. 
He drove his load of dead and wounded, 
for practically all in the car were hit, as 
far as Red Cow before he collapsed. Sweeney 
and McGuinness were wounded, Sweeney 
very severely. 

The Auxiliaries came that evening and 
burned down the inn near the scene of the 
action as a reprisal. Just before the attack 
the Fourth Battalion O.C. approached 
Sweeney to leave the operation to a column 
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of unemployed which had just been organised 
in his battalion. Sweeney refused and 
insisted on his right to carry out operations 
in any part of the area. Their refusal to 
withdraw caused strained relations between 
the units until matters were put right by 
the battalion commander, John Dowling. 
In some other matters this commandant 
showed remarkable forbearance in dealing 
with the A.S.U. who were inclined to take 
a high-handed attitude in many things. 

On the 25th of May the company came 
together again in a store in Little Strand 
Street. A plan was chalked on a blackboard 
and when the company were assembled the 
captain went into the details of the coming 
action. The plan was that of the Custom 
House. The action of each man was laid 
down. Numbers r, 2 and 3 sections were 
detailed for positions inside and No. 4 was 
oütside, along with some companies of the 
brigade, with the duty of holding off any 
enemy that might approach or attempt to 
interfere with the burning of the place. 

To criticism of the plan the captain replied 
that he had no responsibility, that the plan 
was there to be carried out and that the 
Brigade Staff, who were responsible for the 
operation, were convinced that the job would 
be completed and the men dispersed before 
the enemy received any information of the 
affair. The men moved off to be prepared to 
occupy their allotted positions at zero hour 
which was 12.55 p.m. Prompt on time the 
operation commenced, the inside staff pro- 
ceeding about their allotted tasks, preparing 
the building for firing, collecting the 
employees and taking the necessary steps 
to prevent communication with the outside. 
It had been calculated that the operation 
would take half an hour, which meant that 
the dispersal would take place about 
1.30 p.m. 

It was twenty-five minutes past one... 
the work inside was proceeding to schedule 
. . . the men on guard outside watched the 
minute hand of the Custom House clock 
as it slowly moved towards the half-hour. 
... It looked as if the staff calculations 
were right—that it would be a bloodless 
victory. A Rolls Royce armoured car dashed 
down Eden Quay and along to the front 
of the Custom House facing the river. The 
car pulled up. An officer leaped down 
revolver in hand. The sentry outside 
retreated along the Quay, turning now and 
again to engage the officer who was in hot 


. pursuit. Almost simultaneously two loaded 


lorries of Auxiliaries and another armoured 
car drove rapidly from Gardiner Street 
and pulled up under the Custom House 
facing Liberty Hall. This party had the 


Brigadier and Capt. P. O'Daly (О.С. of 
“Тһе Squad") on the steps outside the 
door under their levelled rifles. The outside 
party advanced from the pathway in front 
of Liberty Hall and Brooks Thomas and a 
shower of grenades fell in and around the 
lorries. Taking advantage of the confusion 
the Brigadier and O'Daly ran through the 
Auxiliaries and joined the attackers outside 
Liberty Hall. The armoured cars opened 
fire and mingled their dread double tap 
with the dull boom of the grenade and with 
the sharp crack of the rifle. A further 
reinforcement arrived, debussing at Eden 
Quay, and rushing to join their comrades 


under the railway bridge in front of the 


Custom House. When the attack opened 
some person inside blew a blast on a whistle. 
This was the prearranged signal to withdraw. 
There was some confusion. The place had 
not been fired. The O.C. ordered them back 
to finish the job detailing others to hold 
back the enemy who were trying to force 
their way in. The fighting outside became 
fiercer as the Vickers Maxims from the 
armoured cars sprayed bullets like water 
from a hose on any point that seemed to 
offer resistance. Flesh and blood could not 
stand up to such a fire. They were forced 
to give ground. Their position was impossible. 
No. 4 section was stationed at Butt Bridge. 
It was not long in action when the parties 
were located by the crew of one of the 
armoured cars and a large party of Auxiliaries 
changed front and from the cover of some 
barrels on the Quayside, brought them under 
a heavy fire. For a quarter of an hour the 
fight was maintained and finally they were 
forced to retire at 1.50 p.m., their ammunition 
exhausted. At that time, the columns of 
black smoke announced that the men inside 
had done their part. 

On the following day the company 
assembled in their store in Little Strand 
Street. No. 4 section was the only one 
complete. Most of the unit had been 
captured. There was one killed, Dan Heade. 

It was decided that the unit should get 
into action again as soon as possible in case 
the enemy would get an idea that the losses 
suffered at the Custom House had incapaci- 
tated or broken the morale of the army. A 
policy of intensive sniping was considered 
best and put into effect. The results were 
gratifying. The enemy morale was very 
poor. They panicked, fired wild, and main- 
tained a fire on suspected positions long 
after the snipers had withdrawn. There 
was an unfortunate accident during sniping 
operations at a cricket match at Trinity 
College between the “ Gentlemen of Ire- 
land" (sic/) and the military officers, А 
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Miss  Alexander-Wright (а spectator) 
becoming frightened started into the line 
of fire of one of the snipers and was killed. 
The accident was very much regretted by 
the man concerned. 

Sniping was not a new type of operation 
for the men of the unit. It had formed the 
basis of a sensational trial during the early 
days when two men were courtmartialed for 
refusing to obey orders. They had in fact 
objected to a sniping position chosen by the 
: company officer, and refused to use it. They 
were severely reprimanded and fined by the 
:court. Although the refusal to carry out 
orders cannot be excused they were not 
altogether wrong regarding the position and 
had their objection been couched in different 
terms to those used it is probable that the 
Company C.O. would have seen the justice 
of their case. 

Sweeney, the sergeant of No. 4 Section, 
was many times mentioned in dispatches for 
daring sniping operations and details of 
many of his exploits were published in 
An t-Ogldch in order to encourage others 
to emulate him. 

At this time the unit had a narrow escape 
from destruction. It was usual to assemble 
in Little Strand Street to arrange the work 
of the day. The number of weapons suitable 
for sniping being limited, the majority of 
the men would be left in the store to await 
orders. There was a large accumulation of 
captured material in the place. There were 
over fifty typewriters seized in a city repair 
shop as well as a large quantity of telescopes, 
opera glasses and other optical equipment 
brought in by the men sent to raid for 
binoculars, map measurers and material 
required by G.H.Q. The men who raided 
Dixon & Hempenstalls and Chancellors 
were not too particular and took with them 
anything they thought might be useful. 
The material the Army could not use was 
left lying in the store. There was an uneasy 
feeling about the place, as in addition a 
man had been confined there for some days 
and tried on a charge of espionage and 
convicted. He was brought to a city hospital 
wounded and proceeded to make a statement 
to the British Authorities. The information 
that he was trying to do so was immediately 
conveyed to Company H.Q. The captain 
gave orders that the man should be 
“liquidated " without delay. It was carried 
out. The crude performance brought down 
on the unit the wrath of G.H.Q., just as it 
brought on G.H.Q. the wrath of the medical 
fraternity. The controlling authority of 


the principal refuge of the army wounded 
requested the evacuation of all I.R.A. 
casualties within twenty-four hours. 


Other 


good friends were also antagonised and it 
took all the diplomatic skill of G.H.Q. (as 
well as the plamds of Collins) to placate 
the medicals offended by the violation of the 
hospital sanctuary. The captain came in for 
most of the blame and this was the culminat- 
ing point in a series of disputes between 
them. This shooting, the stocks of captured 
material in the store, and the fact that a 
fight would be impossible made the unit 
jumpy. It was decided to put them on the 
streets where they would be just as accessible 
asinthe store. They were ordered to Thomas 
Street. One of the company staff—Stevenson 
—remained behind in order to bring any 
messages. With him was also left the 
favourite sniping weapon of No. 4 Section, 
a medium parabellum. The men of the 
unit had just cleared the store, some were 
still in Little Strand Street, when two lorries 
of Auxiliaries arrived at the store, gave the 
same knock as usual, and Stevenson answered 
thinking that some one had returned. They 
spent a good part of that day loading the 
lorries with the captured material. The 
military arrived and saved Stevenson from 
the Auxies who were incensed at the notches 
cut on the handle of the parabellum. They 
evidently understood the significance of the 
markings. The party in Thomas Street 
attacked and wounded a British officer and 
escort. 

Early in June the unit (or what remained 
of it) were called together. The vacancies 
in the ranks were being filled and new 
officers appointed as the company officers 
had resigned following the incidents before 
mentioned. The men of the unit were sorry 
to lose the captain. He was a valiant fighter 
and had stood between them and G.H.Q. on 
many occasions. Captain Paddy O’Daly was 
appointed O.C. The new men were all there 
and having reorganised the sections the com- 
pany dismissed. The reorganisation was 
followed by an increase in the number of 
attacks on patrols and escorts, and in a try out 
in new methods. The old organisation 
(“The Squad”) had been amalgamated 
with the A.S.U. and among the effects they 
brought with them was a Ford van. This, 
lined inside with captured British body 
armour, was used throughout the city 
manned by three or four men armed with 
a Thompson Gun and automatics. The 
British also tried new schemes and although 
they did not succeed in taking the initiative 
they forced the I.R.A. to exercise caution 
in all their operations to avoid being surprised 
by some unfamiliar trick. Only this constant 
vigilance saved the sections when the system 
of circular patrols by armoured cars was 
introduced. This system reduced the time 
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available for attack to fifteen minutes, 
the time taken by a car completing the 
circuit. 

A system of simultaneous parallel patrols 
worked in conjunction with the armoured 
car patrol was another feature of the British 
come-back. It was one that might well 
have been successful if tried with men of 
good morale and who were led by officers 
with initiative, but the British troops 
(officers and men) were too demoralised. 
The scheme of surrounding a particular 
area and conducting a house to house search 
was reintroduced. It met with fair success 
at first. In Inchicore, operating in this way 
they captured almost all the juveniles and 
some other first-class fighters who were in 
the habit of co-operating with the A.S.U. 
and who were a real loss. Another dis- 
concerting feature was the improvement in 
the enemy intelligence. 

The problem of ammunition, always a 
worry, became a nightmare. There were a 
large number of parabellums and Peters 
idle through want of ammunition and those 
in action were strictly controlled to conserve 
the supply. The .45 ammunition was also 
running low, so an issue was hailed with joy. 
The first action after the issue removed a 
good deal of the joy. The ammunition 
(home-made) split the cases, jambed the 
cylinders of the revolvers and rendered the 
weapons useless. It was also responsible 
for the wounding of Simon McInerney who 
covered the retreat of the Section. This 
.45 had been made from a consignment of 
.45 rifle ammunition landed with great 
difficulty and daring by a number of Head- 
quarters and 3rd Battalion, officers under the 
impression that it was revolver ammunition. 
There were few rifles in the army that could 
fire this ammunition so the Munitions Dept. 
cut it down to fit revolvers but did not 
reduce the charge with the result above 
mentioned. 

A full strength company operation was 
planned for June 25th. There had been a 
large concentration of troops in Belfast 
for the opening of the Northern Parliament. 
It was intended to attack the troops returning 
by train at a position selected at Killester, 
a low wall gave a little cover to the two 
sections carrying out the main attack. 
The railway permanent way was mined by 
six 30-pound land mines and the new weapons 
(the Thompson) were in position on a rise 
that enfiladed the railway. The other two 
sections were in position north of the road. 
They were given the task of firing the train 
with petrol and the leader was by a rapid 
fire to warn the main body of the approach 
of the train. 


A TYPICAL I.R.A. FLYING COLUMN. 


The train was due to pass the position at 
9.45 and the Howth train was due to pass 
in or about the same time, so a man was 
placed far up the line to signal the military 
special. As the men were moving into position, 
a patrol of Auxiliaries passed but did not 
notice anything. A train approached the 
“look-out ” signalled a civilian train and 
it was let pass through the first part of the 
position. As it passed the main position 
some men lost their heads and bombarded 
it asit passed. No one was hurt, fortunately, 
although the Brigadier and some of his staff 
were in the carriage that was struck. The 
unit beat a hasty retreat. The military 
special was just behind the Howth train 
and the troops had been detrained on to the 
line. The second special was derailed at 
Adavoyle, Co. Armagh, with a loss of four 
killed, thirty injured and thirty horses 
killed. 

That evening another offensive scheme 
was tried out. The A.S.U. were reinforced 
by some city companies and it was proposed 
to occupy the area Grafton Street—St. 
Stephen's Green—Kildare Street—Nassau 
Street, which was the area holding cafés 
patronised by enemy forces. The orders 
were that all enemy forces met were to be 
shot. The district was divided and a definite 
area allotted to each party, which had each 
its own intelligence officer attached. Seven 
o'clock was the zero hour and at that time 
the party responsible for Grafton Street 
were in position. The street usually crowded 
was almost empty. Two enemy were located 
and shot by the party operating Anne 
Street —King Street area. Most of the men 
failed to get to their places in time as they 
found it had to penetrate the enemy patrols 
in the centre of the city who were very 
active on this evening. The Brigade as a 
whole went into action. Attacks, raids, 
destruction of stores followed one another 
in quick succession. The British were 
broken, driven off the streets, and reduced 
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to the barest troop movements necessary 
to maintain their posts. Their Commander- 
in-Chief had reported to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff that, although the 
soldier would do his best, there was little 
hope of beating the I.R.A. unless they 
replaced their worn-out officers and men. 


Three men, were captured during a raid 
on a laundry in Inchicore owing to careless 
planning on the part of the officer who 
allowed the manager to escape and alarm 
the guard at Kilmainham. 


At this time a successful action was 
fought at Dolphin’s Barn. A touring car, 
with enemy intelligence personnel, was 
reported as passing each evening at 8.30 p.m. 
It was arranged to attack them. Six men 
were placed at the square at Dolphin’s Barn 
and four at the laundry turn. A touring 
car approached the square and the signal 
was given to prepare for attack. The people 
about saw the signal and recognising some 
of the men dashed to cover. It was a false 
alarm and a hasty signal given to allow it 
through. After a delay of about half an 
hour, during which the square remained 
deserted, the carcame. The people who had 
sheltered became tired of waiting for some- 
thing to happen and began to move about 
again. There was a wild dash for cover as 
the attack opened. The driver of the car 
was hit almost immediately and the car 
(a Ford) came to a halt. Whilst the spare 
driver worked frantically to change places 
with the wounded man, the three officers 
in the back of the car returned the fire. 
Two of the officers were out of action when 
the car got on the move again, and the 
surviving officer maintained a fire so rapid 
and so accurate that it was with difficulty 
the attackers avoided being hit. The car 
moved rapidly away when the drivers had 
changed places and passing the laundry 
the party there attacked them with revolvers 
and grenades. The gallant officer was here 
put out of action. Two volunteers from the 
3rd Battalion who chanced to be passing 
at the time were wounded. 


Early in July another operation was 
planned on similar lines to that carried out 
in June in Grafton Street, but on a bigger 
scale. It was designed to cover the entire 
city and to involve every company in the 
Brigade. The operation was scheduled to 
begin at 7 p.m. but was cancelled at 4 p.m. 
The counter order reached the A.S.U. 
immediately, as the officers were at Brigade 
Headquarters waiting orders. Some of 


the companies were actually in position 
when, called off. The negotiations for a truce 
were proceeding and it was thought that 


an operation of the magnitude of that con- 
templated would stop any overtures for 
peace. 


The half company were allowed to carry 
out a train ambush at Ballyfermot outside 
Inchicore. The men assembled with bicycles 
at Fairbrothers’ Fields and were cycled by 
pairs to the spot chosen for the ambush, 
the road bridge on the Fox and Geese— 
Chapelizod Road was the right of the 
position. Two men and the machine gunner 
were on the bridge, the remainder of the 
men, were extended behind the low bank. 
The two men on the road were charged 
with the duty of firing the goods wagons 
by throwing down a quantity of petrol as 
the wagons passed under the bridge and a 
lighted sack as they emerged from under the 
bridge. The train was in sight when precise 
information arrived from an Inchicore worker 
as to the exact position of the stores. The 
petrol tins with the tops cut off were balanced 
on the parapet of the bridge, the lighted 
sack on the other. The train arrived at 
the bridge. The petrol was dumped down 
on the wagons as they passed underneath 
and the flaming sack as they emerged from 
under the bridge. J. H. McGuinness with 
the Thompson opened an oblique fire on 
the carriages and after a little changed his 
position and poured a stream of nickel 
.45s on the roofs. The men along the 
embankment opened a rapid fire of revolvers 
and grenades as the portion occupied by 
the military passed. With the stores wagon 
in flames and an odd return shot the train 
sped on its way. It pulled up at Clondalkin 
station to have a badly wounded civilian 
removed. The military portion of the train 
was put in to the Curragh siding and held 
there under guard. No information was 
given of casualties, but examination of the 
railway carriages would go to show that 
they were considerable. Ап extensive 
operation that night against the Air Force 
was cancelled by Brigade. 


The train ambush at Ballyfermot was 
the last action fought by a unit of the Dublin 
Brigade. The A.S.U. on Sunday night— 
Monday morning (roth and 11th July) 
occupied and held the extensive railway 
works at Inchicore, covering the removal 
of a few tons of coke and pig iron which 
were required by the Munitions Dept. 
They could not evacuate before 9.30 a.m. 
and received a great reception from the 
workers. The unit were given a short 
holiday and moved to a training camp and 
kept there until they were brought in to 
perform the guard duty at Earlsfort Terrace 
when the Dáil met. 


Lhe Pre-Truce Intelligence 
Department 
By Frank Thornton 


s ae Intelligence Department of the 
Dublin Brigade contributed to a very 
large extent to the success of its 
various units in the fight against the British 
Forces. This body of men and women 
attached to the various units carried on their 
work in a quiet and unassuming fashion and 
rarely got credit for their achievements 
even from the Army itself. Owing to the 
nature of the work, it was necessary to keep 
their names secret and very often they 
found themselves accused of being afraid to 
join the Active Service Forces. It was 
necessary for them to work secretly to 
meet all classes of individuals, very often 
those who were actually attached to the 
enemy forces, and as a consequence of their 
meeting with members of the enemy forces, 
to endanger their own lives. 


It is, therefore, the intention of this 
short article to give full credit to all those 
who by their activities on Intelligence 
made it possible for the Army to locate and 
defeat the enemy. 


At the end of 1919 our Intelligence Service 
was negligible. It only existed mainly through 
the activities of a few persons who had been 
grouped together by the late Michael Collins 
and the late Dick McKee who was then O.C. 
Dublin Brigade. This small band of workers 
laid the foundation of what was sub- 
sequently to be one of the finest Intelligence 
systems any army could boast of. 

About the end of тот) the Cabinet 
entrusted the late Michael Collins with the 
organisation of Intelligence and after 
gathering around him a number of men 
withdrawn from the Dublin Brigade, he 
proceeded to set up an Intelligence System 
in each Brigade Area. Each Brigade was 
instructed to appoint a Brigade Intelligence 
Officer and he received his instructions to 
set up a Brigade Intelligence system con- 
sisting of Company І.О/5. Each I.O. was 
responsible for the Intelligence in his own 
particular area and gathered around him a 


number of trusted persons from within and 
without his own Company or Battalion Area. 

A definite system of collecting information 
was set up and instructions issued to use 
every friendly person in the neighbourhood 
and if at all possible to get in touch with 
friendly persons in the enemy forces. In 
this way, in a very short time quite a useful 
Intelligence System was set up. 

The Brigade І.О. constantly kept his 
Brigade Staff informed of all enemy activities 
in his own area and transmitted all such 
information to G.H.Q. Subsequently, when 
the Division was set up all this information 
went through the Divisional 1.0. 

In Dublin early in 1920 a number of 
men were picked from the Dublin Brigade 
to form a General Headquarters Intellig- 
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ence Staff. It should be remembered when 
talking of G.H.Q. Intelligence that the 
Dublin Brigade should feel proud that it 
was from the ranks of its members that this 
Staff was formed. Very close co-operation 
was soon in evidence between the newly- 
formed G.H.Q. Intelligence and the Dublin 
Brigade Intelligence, which resulted in the 
many successes for our Army during the 
war. The spirit of co-operation and self- 
sacrifice that existed during those days will 
always be remembered by those who worked 
together on this most important arm of our 
activities. No sacrifice or hardship was too 
great for those heroic men and women who 
gave so willingly and who have got so little 
credit. 


G.H.Q. intelligence Staff could never have 
succeeded in the huge task it had under- 
taken were it not for the enthusiastic 
support it got from the Intelligence Units 
attached to the various Companies. 


Successes were many, but its crowning 
success was the securing of the necessary 
information, of the personnel and location 
of the British Secret Service which was 
operating outside of Barracks in Dublin 
City. It required months of enquiries before 
the job was got on the way, but through 
the enterprise of its personnel it succeeded 
in getting placed in the various houses 


occupied by the enemy its own Intelligence 
Staff, and in a very short period afterwards 
was in a position of not alone collecting 
information on the movements of the 
British Secret Service, but was actually able 
to procure copies of the various reports that 
Service was making to its own Headquarters. 

There is no doubt that the British Secret 
Service was securing information about our 
activities and personnel, which, if allowed 
to continue, would have finally resulted in 
the destruction of our Organisation. But 
the Intelligence Department of the Dublin 
Brigade (acting in co-operation, with G.H.Q. 
Intelligence) worked with such zeal and 
enthusiasm that in the Autumn of 1920 it 
was able to present a complete report as to 
the personnel and whereabouts of practically 
the whole British Secret Service in Dublin. 

This information was placed before the 
Cabinet and G.H.Q. Staff and was found to 
be so reliable and so authentic that the 
destruction of the Secret Service was 
ordered. This, as everybody now knows, 
was carried out on the 21st November, 
1920. 

This success, together with numerous other 
brilliant successes achieved before and sub- 
sequent to that date, resulted in completely 
demoralising the enemies and removing 
from them their greatest asset, their Secret 
Service. 

The men and women of our Secret Service 
will always be remembered by the people of 
Ireland and even if they do not get the 
credit that they are rightly entitled to, they 
will always be happy in the knowledge that 
they rendered the greatest possible service 
to their country. 

The events of 21st November, now com- 
monly known as ''Bloody Sunday," so 
completely demoralised the enemy that in 
their panic they revenged themselves on the 
defenceless thousands which had gathered 
at Croke Park on the afternoon of that dav 
to witness the football match between 
Tipperary and Dublin. It will always stand 
to the discredit of Britain that she loosed 
her murder gang on a defenceless crowd and 
shot them down without any warning, simply 
to avenge a militarv defeat. In carrying out 
this massacre at Croke Park, however, it 
must be remembered that England had 
always adopted this method in the past in 
dealing with Ireland. The fact that she was 
confronted with a disciplined and trained 
Irish Nation that was defeating her armies in 
the field, and outwitting her Secret Service 
at every turn, was driving her to desperation. 
A disciplined Army watched her every move, 
and a patient loyal people assisted in every 
way to help that Army achieve victory. 
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The massacre of ‘‘ Bloody Sunday " must 
be always remembered and held up to the 
youth of the country as an indication of what 
English Rule meant then in lreland, and 
means to the present day in the Six Counties, 
which are still under British control. 

It is sad to relate that from time to time, 
attempts have been made to belittle events 
such as the operations carried out by the 
Irish Republican Army on the morning of 
November 2151—(“ Bloody Sunday”) and 
particularly as all such operations were 
carried out by the Army under instructions 
from the Cabinet of An Dail. 

This, like all other operations, was a 
military objective and was part of a 
deliberate programme designed to drive the 
enemy from our country, and requires no 
explanation or apology. The Volunteers 
always accepted full responsibility for their 
aetions and still glory in the achievements 
of those days. It will always be their aim 
to hand on the glorious traditions of the 
fight against English Rule so that the 
youth of the country will realise what 
sacrifices had to be made to obtain the 
partial freedom we now enjoy. 

The work commenced by the Insurrection 
of 1916 is yet unfinished, the country is now 
partitioned. Every effort must be made to 
rally the Nation in a last big drive to sweep 
away the Boundary and achieve in this 
generation the complete freedom of all 
Ireland, economically as well as politically ; 
an Ireland free in every way from English 
control, speaking its own language, reviving 
its own culture and shaking off the control 
of English financiers. 

The men who so bravely faced the British 
Army in the past can be a tremerdous 
influence in the future advance towards 
freedom. They must rally all the best 
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elements in the Nation around them and, 
believing in the work they have undertaken, 
make one last effort to bring about the 
complete independence of the whole country, 
always having as their inspiration the 
teaching of Tone: “ To break the connection 
with England the never-failing source of all 
our political evils.” 

This article does not in any way attempt 
to write the history of Dublin Brigade 
Intelligence, but purely aims at giving a 
brief review of its activities and in a small 
way to pay a tribute to the great work 
which it achieved during the fight for 
freedom. 


A Diary of Easter Week, 1916 


by 


Ignatius Callender 


one of ceaseless activity on behalf 

of the Irish Volunteer movement. 
Recruiting meetings were held all over the 
City of Dublin and in the country. I 
remember the meeting held in Blackhall 
Street outside the Colmcille Hall. Тһе 
meeting was addressed by Thomas McDonagh 
and resulted in getting many good recruits 
for A. D. and G. Companies. I met Thomas 
McDonagh after the meeting and he was 
. delighted with the enthusiasm of the people 
and the results of the meetings. 


During the week the air was full of rumours, 
at Company meetings there was record 
attendance, Companies vied with each other 
in their purchase of arms, ammunition, etc. 
Men whom one would think should have 
bought boots or other wearing apparel, 
cheerfully provided themselves with muni- 
tions instead; they were inspired with such 
great enthusiasm that they forgot their own 
personal needs. At the meeting of “D” 
Co. rst Batt., there was a record sale of 
"stuff" and many remarks were passed 
such as “Thank God I am now well pre- 
pared," "I wonder will I get a Victoria 
Cross," “ I may be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the new Government," etc. The 
Irish Volunteers and Irish Citizen Army 
consisted of men in every walk of life: 
labourers, messengers, drivers of carts, civil 
servants, doctors, solicitors, bank clerks, 
company directors, professors, merchants, 
etc., etc., all driling, route marching, 
manceuvring side by side, all inspired with 
the same idea—namely to try to break the 
chain of English slavery that held Ireland 
so tightly for so long. They were a grand 
lot of fellows. I doubt if any country in 
the whole world ever possessed a Voluntary 
Army like the Irish Volunteers or the Irish 
Citizen Army of Easter Week, 1916. 

The scenes in almost every chapel on 
Saturday night were amazing—the chapels 
were crowded with men and boys for Con- 
fession. Similar scenes were witnessed on 
the Sunday morning, thousands of men and 
boys receiving Holy Communion. The only 


ME. week preceding Easter, 1916, was 


orders which the Irish Volunteers or Irish 
Citizen Army had were for a parade with 
arms, ammunition and rations for Sunday, 
but for some reason—-perhaps divine in- 
spiration—they prepared themselves for any 
emergency. 


I attended 8 o'clock Mass at Arran Quay 
on the Sunday (Easter), on my way home 
I bought the Sunday Independent and was 
amazed to read the order from Eoin MacNeill 
calling off the parade—the use of the public 
Press, I thought, was an extraordinary way 
to call off a mobilisation, particularly as the 
Volunteers had a very efficient mobilisation 
system. Before going home to breakfast I 
went round to Colmcille Hall. I met several 
Volunteers there seeking confirmation or 
contradiction of the Sunday Independent 
notice. I, of course, could give them no 
information on the subject, but advised 
them to return later. In the rooms of 
Colmcille Hall, there were dozens of boxes 
of ammunition and high explosives. I 
allowed no one into the rooms. After 
breakfast I returned to Colmcille. After 
some time Sean Heuston arrived. He told 
me that should any member of his Company 
arrive I was to inform them that they 
should remain at the Hall for further orders. 


Blackhall Street was a scene of ceaseless 
activity all day, hundreds of Volunteers 
arriving there all eager for information. 
Except for the interval for dinner and 
tea I was at Colmcille all day. About 8 
p.m. a meeting was held in one of the 
rooms. Seán Heuston, Ed. Daly, MI. Staines 
and several other prominent Volunteer 
officers were present at the meeting. Volun- 
teers guarding the doors jokingly referred 
to the meeting as a “ War Council" The 
meeting lasted about one hour, after which 
all the officers left with the exception of 
Sean Heuston. About midnight Sean sent 
myself and several others out to make a 
survey of the surrounding district to find 
out if any “G” men (plain-clothes police) 
were watching Colmcille House. We found 
no “G” men and reported to Sean accor- 
dingly. He then dismissed us with instruc- 
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tions to remain, at our homes till instructed 
otherwise. We left Sean Heuston, J. (Joe) 
Byrne and ''Frank" Cullen on guard all 
night at Colmcille Hall. (When going to 
Colmcille after breakfast on Sunday I 
brought my revolver, rifle and ammunition 
with me and put them in one of the hiding 
places in the library). 

On Easter Monday I had breakfast about 
9.30 a.m. About 11.15 a.m. I was contem- 
plating going to Colmcille, when a boy 
arrived at my house and, asking for Mr. 
Callender, he handed me a letter addressed 
to myself. He said that he had instructions 
to hand it to me personally as it was strictly 
private. On opening the letter I found an 
enclosure addressed “‘ Major Т. MacBride " 
and a covering note as follows: 


Dear Mr. Callender, 
Please deliver the enclosed to Major 
MacBride at once, most urgent. 
Yours faithfully, 
Sean MacDermott. 


I worked under the direction of Major 
MacBride, who was Water Bailiff to the 
Dublin Corporation, a fact which accounts 
for Sean MacDermott’s note to me. I 
immediately proceeded to 4 Sir John Roger- 
son’s Quay, on the off-chance of finding 
MacBride there, as I knew that he had often 
attended at his office on holidays, in con- 
nection, with part of his duties, the daily 
inspections of ships arriving in the Dublin 
Port overnight. On my way along Burgh 
Quay I was surprised to see Sean Heuston 
marching at the head of “ D” Company 
(about 14 or 16 Volunteers. “ D ” Company 
was always a small Company). I halted 
and asked Sean the meaning of the Company 
being “ out." He just answered “ fall in." I 
showed him the letter for MacBride and the 
covering note from Sean MacDermott. He 
told me to get MacBride’s letter delivered 
if at all possible, then to call to the Weigh 
House, Eden Quay, for the automatic 
revolvers, etc., which I had care of (for M. 
Staines), to get in touch with Staines, and 
afterwards to report at Mendicity Institute. 
On arriving at MacBride’s offices, I was 
disappointed to find that he had not been 
there that morning. Neither I nor the 
caretaker knew MacBride’s private address. 
I now decided to get in touch with my 
brother (John) who was an assistant to 
MacBride and who had often been out to 
MacBride’s house near Dun Laoghaire. On 
my way I called at the Weigh House for 
the revolvers. 

On crossing Butt Bridge I saw a large 
crowd of people outside of Liberty Hall; 
saw the Citizen Army '' move ой” followed 


by a cab heavily laden with boxes. It was 
now obvious that something unusual was 
on foot. Arriving at O'Connell Bridge about 
I2 noon, I saw a few Volunteers making an 
attempt to rip up the roadway. They were 
not making much progress, probably they 
were amateurs at such work. I got the 
tram at O'Connell Bridge for Sarsfield Quay, 
saw Andy Fitzpatrick on Ormond Quay 
carrying his rifle and ammunition, going 
towards O'Connell Street. The tram on 
which I was travelling was brought to a 
standstill at Queen Street, where all traffic 
was being held up by M. Scully, who was 
armed with a revolver. Proceeding along 
Ellis’s Quay, fire was opened from the Men- 
dicity. I rushed into McDonagh's shop for 
safety, here I found my brother John. I 
asked him for MacBride's address and he 
agreed to take the letter and try to get it 
delivered to MacBride, as he knew the 
actual road and house where MacBride lived. 
I gave him the letter and then returned 
under fire to my own house to get a few 
sandwiches (my house was only about тоо 
yards frcm McDonagh’s shop). Having got 
a few sandwiches, I left again, but had not 
gone far when my mother ran after me and, 
opening my coat, she pinned on my vest 
a small badge of the Little Flower, 
saying ‘‘you’re all right now, tne 
Littie Flower will protect you.” І am sure 
I owe my life to the Little Flower's protec- 
tion, as I had a few narrow escapes, as will 
be seen in some of the following pages. 

I went direct to Colmcille Hall to get my 
rifle but could not get it as the room in 
which I had it hidden was locked and I 
had no key to get in. I had lent the key 
to Sean Heuston the previous night. I was 
joined shortly after by Wm. McDonagh and 
two other Volunteers who wanted information 
about the situation; as we were about to 
leave we heard the sound of a motor outside 
and looking out saw a British Red Cross 
ambulance pull up at the old Weigh House 
at the Queen Strect end of Blackhall Street. 
Armed soldiers got out of the ambulance 
and took up a position behind the Weigh 
House overlooking the Colmcille Hall. We 
considered that we were now in a dangerous 
position, and after a consultation decided to 
take our chances of getting away safely. 
McDonagh and myself left first and turned 
to the right, moving leisurely so as to avoid 
suspicion, the other Volunteers turning left. 
Passing St. Paul Street we saw three or 
four soldiers lying on the ground with their 
rifles pointing towards Blackhall Street. 
They did not challenge us, and, of course, 
we pretended to take no notice of thcm. I 
parted with McDonagh and went to Mur- 
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nanes at Blackhall Place. My ignorance of 
where I should go or what I should do was 
beginning to have a bad effect on me. I 
joined in the Holy Rosary offered at Mur- 
nanes for the success of the Rising. 

As I was about to leave Murnanes, Andy 
Finucane, 2nd Lieutenant of “ D " Company 
arrived. I was greatly relieved. I asked 
him for official instructions or orders, as 
my officer. He told me he had just come 
over the barricades of King Street. He had 
a pile of notes from the men behind the 
barricades, and handing them to me told 
me to get them delivered at the various 
addresses and report afterwards at King 
Street or Church Street. I had to cover 
quite a wide area with these messages and 
several times found myself within the British 
cordons. Going to a house at Cabra I saw 
the first barricade, behind which was Seamus 
Fallon (І had a short chat with Fallon). 
The barricade consisted of house furniture 
and a few poles and was commanded by 
only a few Volunteers. I was on the move 
until late that night, but succeeded in 
delivering all my messages. 

On Tuesday morning I crossed the Ham- 
mond Lane barricade about 6.30. In 
Church Street I met N. Lennon and many 
other Volunteers whom I knew. I met 
Pierce Beasley, who told me that a Volun- 
teer was required at Headquarters for 
special work. I offered my services and 
went with him to North Brunswick Street, 
where I saw Ed. Daly, E. Morkan, E. 
Duggan aud N. Laffan. Commandant Daly 
told me he wanted a volunteer to go to 
the G.P.O., also to act as intelligence officer 
and on secret service. J volunteered in the 
presence of those present and was then 
given a message for James Connolly at the 
G.P.O. I went via N. King Stecet, Ryder's 
Row, Parnell Street and Henry Street and 
entered the G.P.O. by the front door in 
O'Connell Street (door under the portico). 
On my arrival in O'Connell Street, I was 
amazed at the number of people who were 
in the street. They were mostly jubilant 
with what was happening. Inside the 
G.P.O. evervthing was orderly and no sien 
of any confusion. I saw a Volunteer pick 
an old telegram from the floor, and handing 
it to J. J. Walsh, ask ‘will this pass the 
censor?" Walsh read the telegram and 
just smiled. I saw many Volunteers and 
Citizen Army men whom I knew. 

On my arrival at the Post Office James 
Connolly was engaged giving orders. After 
a little delay I was presented to him and 
handed him Daly's message. I had never 
met Connolly before and he impressed me 
very much by his remarkable coolness. He 


asked many questions as to the surrounding 
of the Church Street barricades, he seemed 
to have a good knowledge of the district. 
Receiving a reply for Daly, I went to the 
Eden Quay Weigh House for M. Staines’ 
cycle and then returned to Church Street. 
The cycle was a great help to me. I was 
at least ten times in the G.P.O. on the 
Tuesday, with messages from Daly. On one 
of these occasions I was told by a Volunteer 
at the G.P.O. that thousands of Germans 
had landed at Kerry and were marching 
on to Dublin and had arrived at Kildare. 
I told this to several Volunteers at Church 
Street and they were delighted that help 
was so near. On my second last visit to 
O'Connell Street on Tuesday, I saw the 
commencement of the fire at Lawrence's 
(then situated between Earl Street and 
Cathedral Street). About an hour aiter- 
wards the whole premises were in flames. 
I saw the Dublin Fire Brigade under Lieu- 
tenant Meyers tackling the job of extin- 
guishing the fire. They were brave men, 
and I as a Dubliner felt proud of them. I 
saw Gerald Crofts in charge of eight or ten 
Volunteers, each of whom, in addition to 
arms and ammunition, was carrying various 
size tin cans out of which small strings were 
protruding. I asked Gerald what was the 
idea of the cans, and he told me they were 
“bombs” to be thrown from the top of 
the Imperial Hotel opposite the G.P.O. in 
the event of an attack by the cavalry, that 
he and the others were going over to the 
Imperial. I wished him and his companions 
good luck. 

After my first visit to the G.P.O. I was 
sent to make a survey of the district outside 
of the barricades, particularly the North- 
Western district. I crossed the barricades 
at North King Street and went (cycle) via 
Dorset Street, Blessington Street (delivering 
a message at a Volunteer’s house in Blessing- 
ton Street) Berkeley Road, where I met a 
party of about r4 Volunteers marching (Т 
believe from Kildare). І spoke to one of 
them and gave him information and instruc- 
tions as to how they could reach the G.P.O. 
or Church Street area. They were marching 
on each side of the street on the footpath, 
about 20 yards apart, carrying rifles and 
ammunition. They had been on the march 
since the previous night. I continued along 
Phibsboro, Glasnevin as far as Finglas 
Bridge, turning to the left here and on to 
Blanchardstown and Castleknock, calling 
to Mooney’s house to give a message to his 
sister. At Castleknock railway a train had 
been derailed, a length of rail having been 
removed. In the village of Castleknock I 
met a large party of British artillery. I 
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saluted and spoke to several of them while 
cycling alongside of them. One of the 
soldiers, particularly friendly, of whom I 
ventured to ask where they were bound for, 
said they heard that there was trouble in 
Dublin and they were under orders for the 
Phoenix Park. He asked me if I knew what 
all the trouble was about and I said I had 
only heard a rumour that there was trouble 
in Dublin and that I was going into the 
city to find out for myself. I continued 
through the Park, leaving by the North 
Circular Road gate. There was much 
military and police (R.I.C.) activity about 
the Marlboro’ Barracks and К.І.С. Depot, 
but strange to say I was not questioned by 
anybody. I continued along the North 
Circular Road and crossed the barricade at 
North Brunswick Street. On Tuesday 
evening a light drizzle of rain began to fall 
and continued for several hours; my 
clothes were wet through and, as I had no 
overcoat, on my last report to Daly he 
permitted me to go home for a change of 
clothes and to get something to eat, as I 
had nothing to eat since early morning, 
with the exception of a small piece of brown 
bread which I got in the Weigh House when 
I went for Staines’ cycle. He dismissed me 
with instructions that I was to report on 
the following morning, but before doing so 
I was to have a good look around for enemy 
movements. 

I left by the North Brunswick Street 
barricade. Just as I was about to cross, 
Larry Lawlor, who was in a window over- 
looking the barricade, shouted to me “ Iky 
look out." I leaped into a hand-cart in the 
middle of the barricade and crouched down, 
then I heard laughter from the windows ; 
it was only a joke being played on me—such 
was the spirit of the Volunteers notwith- 
standing the seriousness of the situation, 
they always found time for a little humour. 
Having crossed the barricade, I went through 
Red Cow Lane, King Street, Blackhall 
Street to my home, passing through the 
British Cordon at Barrack Street without 
interruption. Before leaving Daly on the 
Tuesday I told him that I had rro rounds of 
"303 at home. Не said it would possibly be 
required and if at all possible to get it to 
Church Street area. On the following 
morning my mother came into my bedroom 
and saw me with the ammunition. She 
asked me what I intended doing with it 
and I told her that it was required at Church 
Street. She told me to give it to her and 
that she would get it delivered. I did not 
like to do this, but the question was, how 
was I to get it through, as there were hundreds 
cf soldiers between our house and Church 


Street. I gave it to her. She put it inside 
her blouse and taking 2/6 and a milk jug 
went off on the pretence that she was going 
to Stoneybatter to get milk, eggs and rashers 
ior breakfast for Lieutenant Anderson and 
Captain Connolly (of the Pals R.D.F.). A 
Major O'Hara questioned her and, fortu- 
nately, another officer who was near bade 
her “Good morning, Mrs. Callender.” 
O'Hara allowed her to pass on, she got the 
“stuff " safely delivered at Mrs. Murnane's 
house in Blackhall Place. One of Mrs. 
Murnane's daughters got it safely over the 
barricades at King Street. Daly, later on 
the Wednesday, told me about the safe 
delivery of the “stuff” and asked me to 
thank Mrs. Murnane and my mother, as it 
was badly needed owing to a scarcity of such 
ammunition. 

On the Wednesday morning, having 
shaved, washed and put on a clean collar, 
I had breakfast at about 6.15 a.m. in the 
same room in the Lucan Restaurant as 
Lieutenant Anderson and an officer of the 
R.D.F. My mother was the proprietress of 
the Lucan Restaurant, 2 Sarsfield Quay, 
from where the last meals of P. H. Pearse 
were served on the Ist and 2nd May, 1916. 
Other Irish Volunteer prisoners at Arbour 
Hill prior to Easter, 1916, whose meals were 
supplied by my mother were Alexander 
McCabe (Sligo), Liam Mellows, Sean McDer- 
mott, Ernest Blythe, Hegarty, Bolger, Eoin 
MacNeill. All the payments for those meals 
were made by order of Sean McDermott, 
with the exception of P. H. Pearse and E. 
MacNeill’s meals. After breakfast I waited 
for an opportunity to get away unnoticed, 
and succeeded about 6.45 a.m. Crossing 
Watling Street Bridge, I went along the 
Quays. My object in going along the Quays 
was to try to get in touch with Sean Heuston 
at the Mendicity; this was a particularly 
dangerous route to have taken, as I was 
directly in the line of fire between the 
Mendicity and the attackers on the opposite 
side of the Quay. Of course І dare not 
attempt to return, and had to continue 
onwards at all risks, getting to Bridgefoot 
Street. I interviewed a shop-keeper (Mrs. 
Smith) who assured me that there was no 
possible way of getting into the Mendicity 
from that point. I then continued through 
Usher Street and on to the Quay and crossed 
the barricades at Church Street Bridge and 
on to Daly, whose Н.О. had now been 
changed to Father Mathew Hall, -Church 
Street. 

I was instructed by Daly and Morkan 
to go out again via Church Street Bridge 
for a survey of High Street and surroundings 
and to ascertain nearest position of British 
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positions add the ШИН forces bave nowhere 
Wile breug? ‘There has been бозу ani 
сөзінше Aghting for neatly 24 bouts, the 
(жем ties of the ооктпу being mach more numerous 
thas thor ob the Repuh'ican side. The Republizan 
forces eveywhere are fighting with splendid 
-gullanicy, The popnisce af Dublin are plainly 
with the Кораб, and е officers and men are 
everywhere’ cher! өш they олген though бе 
зеет. The whole contre of „Һе city is іа the 
hands of the Republic, whos iag flies from the 
GEO. 
omusandant Geor! P. Н. Pesne % com- 
ваар in Chief of ths Army of the Repoblic and 


эз Beiden of jhe Provision Goverment 
Commandant Genera! James Connolly i com- 
matting the Dublie districts, Communicator 
the ссшшту s lagely cut, but reparis to 
fend show that the country is ring, and badies of 
mer kom Kildare әлі Fingal have already 
tegofted in Dabin. 
i E 
T - 4% 5 
MA 9 MONE “TRACY 
Fhe condition of afars unrated іп che follow - 
ing Romeseat tram “ Tine Advocate," a Naw Yorks 
зева Redmondite paper, i» not at alt обе 
ste the kigh хом. Та its імен istuc to hand The 
Avfocate чау, Son 
зіме tha British Government Берил ta seite 
Аай we have been informed by tome of our 
See ecqusintances that the Вибе cheques Фар 
ін sent to the old folks at home have merer 
тебі their destination. Èf this be troe, and we 
jo manes to doubt it, then the Brizish Gévern- 
VENTRE ha 
id of penp army whin rhe prier - 
Mw world сап show, Sweden н jutt now expe- 
Tieeciog a Sapra ia ай! Lindy af business owing 
ж Міні cut off from ww" neutral mations by 
Сем Britain, and сжзмқан!, а Ык help Fom 
thetr allied weiten 1s much remind > ебі 
міз bowehalh. Now, ^r a % міні wba 
eat Britain hopes to accomplish by preventing 
the exiled Swedes from helping their ruflsriog kia- 
ajebat home? The reason is not far to кесі, The 
alist party i$ very strong in Sweden, and it 
owing stranger ih proportion to tlic романс ia 
te difficuley of the mewes to make ends meet, Now, 
reat Britain knows that wefe it net for the ппро» 
$00 of the Socialists Sweden would long doce have 
стой the war on ihe side of Germany, Балет it 
| MNA interest ср add by every means nt. her dis- 
Жаза) to the Socialists” power. 
wi of hese: Није cheques be ts robbing de- 
ving penp'e of the means of tiding over she dult 
Жакаш, and expects that, driven by necessity, many 
Turn to the Socialists in their extremity, and 
Sweden's continaed newterlity will be secured, 
IE is the explanatian our Swedish acquaintances 
ine of England's thieving conduct in. this тели. 
the онош ӨР our poo: human nature, let as 
біш зи іа nin as bad as it ts said to бе,” 


erefore in tabbing, 


——- 


troops. I went via Usher Street and Bridge- 
foot Street. The British had now advanced 
to Bonham Street. I was challenged here, 
searched, and nothing being found on me, 
I was allowed to proceed. At the top of 
Bridgefoot Street I turned to the right, 
as there were no soldiers in sight, and went 
towards the South Dublin Union (I heard 
in the G.P.O. the previous day that E. 
Ceannt held the S.D.U.). British soldiers 
were at the Fountain in James's Street, 
Bow Lane and Steevens’ Lane. Many of 
the residents of this side of James’s Street 
were about their hall doors. Т was not 
challenged, but could not get further. 
Returning towards the citv passing James's 
Street Post Office I saw a wire, about 30 
feet high, tacked on the Post Office wall. I 
traced this as a communication wire with 
Dublin Castle (it was tacked along the name 
boards of the various shops).  Proceeding 
along Thomas Street, I met P. T. MacManus 
at John’s Lane Chapel I spoke to him for 
a few minutes on the situation, continued 
on past the City Hall and Dublin Castle, 
where I saw the British military. Unchal- 


lenged, I proceeded on past Trinity College 
into D'Olier Street, where Ї met Andy 
Clarkin, and got some information from him. 
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me К Xd 
cM —— — 
"IF THE GERMANS CONQUER) 
ESCAPE S К, 
—T te 
За the London 9 New Statesman” for ofpril ғы 


жа artighe а peblished-—" H the Germans Cosi 


quered England," wbich hus the эрика of & 
very Clever piece of mative wiken by LI 
‘The writer drawa e рте of араб under бег. 


che sentences are so exaulittdy appropriate that it 
із ampossible ta believe thar rhe writer had по 
Ireland in bit mind whan he wrote chem, For 
instance tam 


PUBEN PRBSHAY, APRIL oh ame " 
A eme: d 


men rule, alencar overy detail of which exactly fee | 
the eme of ireland wt the present dape Sumt ы 


Ds н 


Rar. And net ouly would the Englishman bava _ 


{огап (оа comment Mow a уракс} of this sort z 
Ас would find a төресіне offic! Brew енн 
baught mer by the Government 10 may the same 
Hod of things over anil uver, every day of the week. 
Мо would Пай, tuo, ber tis “Ы еп were coming 
Rome frum кімні with new ыч of biang, 2 2 
“They would sk bie i wu grup Hat шм che 
Cernan came Enghnd hed bott ан алтау 
жемеу, consinndy engaged in tivil war. . o 
Ton abject of avery scioolbook would be 43 make 
the Engith child grow up in the notion thar the 
Шу of WA enum ш (йор te ора M 
Жі the әсе bright syot in it wes the Әсе thse it 
бай dent coaquorcd by colored Germ ny.” 

5H there wae à тезе, бегана, dieat а 


= 
“Enijlend would Бе constantly eel by Ше “ее grave peaches wiwe “disloyalty,” біл 


жой) meet aiceanta бі German stateimien whe 
would виклав кишу, ба боор вав 
Finland was free, Неге Айсы] duum she bad ever 
bern Before, Райан freedom, thay would explain, 
жаз the only real irwedom, and therefore: Kayland 
was Pres They wauld point w che баш 
‘allway Amd farms wnd colleges. They would 
ЕИН punt to Бе sontingent of MPs whch 
was permitted, in spite of its deplorable duorderli- 
‘hes, tot in x peeminent aiinority ia the Reich- 


ety” * reckless vitatis who woul ram thetr 
Bosnu pregerty. 20. ; Ранкам addin 
would we pucao in every Бегай» Бадай 
sometigts having bere went wut at "Же country Жо. 
ойына эп Ge many, өс ta fighs chy Chine » 
iu wider to come 10 the aid ot Gaman morality, 
жоі Kaglish seditio сайи to боя» with it." 
“Баала would be канопай to abandon her 
opn genius fn order le айан the делі nf hee 
conqurends, ty forget het pwn Бану fae larger 
hoe, ай give un her южа яндар tot a ie. 
etw" language--in echer words, to destroy fez, 
сі gods gue by une, and put fa teie pate 


Times was on sale in D'Olier Street at 6d. 
per copy. I bought three copies. The crack 
of rifle shot in this area was almost incessant, 
with occasional spurts of machine-gun fire. 
O’Connell Street and Westmoreland Street 
were deserted. I got safely across West- 
moreland Street to Fleet Street and now 
decided I must return to Church Street 
with my information. Passing the Telephone 
Exchange, Crown Alley, I was surprised to 
see behind the sandbags on the window-sills 
British soldiers, as I understood that this 
was one of the buildings occupied by the 
Volunteers. A Tommy from behind a 
sand-bag called on me to halt, pointing his 
rifle at me, another Tommy advanced from 
behind the Telephone gate and searched 
and questioned me.  Assuring him that I 
was a ''Good boy," I was allowed to 
proceed. Arriving at the corner of Essex 
Street and Parliament Street, I met an old 
lady sheltering at the Essex Street corner. 
She wanted to cross Parliament Street to 
get to SS. Michael and John's Chapel for 
II O'clock Mass, but could not do so owing 
to heavy firing from the City Hall in the 
direction of Capel Street. It would be 
almost courting certain death to attempt 
to cross Parliament Street, and after waiting 
about r5 minutes, I decided to try to stop 
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would be x mato of slaved, even though every 
slave in the country bud a chicken in bis pat mad а 
golàen duh so serve it on” 

Put ” leefend" in the place uf < Englend" іп 
these exu and " England" io the pice of 
Germany.” and it will be admitted ibut tha 
frumiliating state of national subjection m which 
we live, and the canning meitods of spiritum 
conquest practived of wy by bud havo з Мо 
been better described, “FF the article was лот 
written by an Trsbmam in а bitterly валін mood, it 
shaws bow well Englishmen understand bow tbe 
treatment they bave been secustoried ta apply to 
other mations would feel, applied to themelves, 
But my own opinion (erimidy iw thet, every 
tentence I hove quoted strings rhe article as the 
production of u very able.Srun Pinen 


t> 
THEN AND NOW 


IF there ia one personality which the canting hypcw 
tracy of England is wi g more than another t9 
play upon the religieus succeptibilities of Catholics 
it is Cardinal Месім, The British press and its 
Inish jackals arg watching for everything: that may. 
give them я chanee of uslag the Cardinal's пате 
in в manner prejudicial to German merhocs. “The 
British Government exploited hun through London, 
and the suntly T. P. O'Connor, wba hes prostituted 
every religious and Nationalist principle he ever 


„Мей took the Cardinal uncer his Masonic wing, 


and, on introducing him to an audience, was moved 
to tears—truly, the greatest miracle in water since 
Moses struck the rock, Chug of the things thar bas 
struck most of ns in connection with this exploiting 
of Beigiwh und ber Cardinal by tha Brih Pres 
and politiciany, ік what must be the real honem 
opinion of tha Balgigne and bis Eminence on this 
new-found friendship far their country. 

We remember at the time of the death of Rii f 
Leopold of Belglum, what am anholy lost these 
same politicis: displayed for rhe grabbing of Heil 
pium'& territory, aud тө what depths of serious. 
mendacity they dewtnded 16 belie the more 
character of the country which they had hoped to 
plunder: Alfred Morce, and the other matnspr ings, 
mírred up the agitation for Enghsh intervention in 
the Сооро, аз the only hope for saving the hand 


көші dit лый 
Еа 


жору eer 
Кз, ete b en 


to the gaze of the соб, and thir kind of 
A SE EM of ай 47,1. 


carved араан, сү wiahe d 


Ma iens 
99м have etr this ТЇ up of magnant 70а 


by reminding the Enginb of anatier Royal perin- 
age and в trip to Scarbor Kruie to India, 
whicb would not sand the. Фау, according to 
the necepted standards of morality, bar the Belgis 
though smarting under the indignities heaped upon 
them and thei dend monate, ignored * the war of 
fh," a one French newspaper called this Briuib 
sudsidized scandal mongering, 


A protest signed by xl] the leaders of politics! 
and religious sbought im Belgian was seot to 
Washington for presentetion to Compress, Cardinal 
Mercier appended his mime us 4 ese орыты the 
fenlmouthed Beitish libel on bis rountry, So 
did Movs, Becrascre, President of the Executive 
Сос, and other Minister of Srat a Dr, Roche- 
dier, President, of Бе Synod of Evangetical Piores- 
vent Churches, Dr, Bíseh, Chef Rabti; the 
Presidents of the House af Reptasertatives, the 
Seneta of the Supreme Соци, the Caurs of Appeal, 
whe Royal Academy, and alt other impnrtánt 
bodies. 7 қ 

"Phat is mot so long ogo, 3nd Belgium rannat 
be unmindful of the campaign of calumny whieh 
such bred lak-sbngers as Allred Morel, би Conan 
Doyle, Stackpole, and the fester fey cariad on ко 
savo humanity from Belgium bacbaritles,” аф in 
cidentally, of contse, hended aver the Congn to 
the Bruch Rubber monopolies, Belgiuen i in из 


- present position as the селі of a weak King, for 


Alfred has nene of the nrengik which his father 
displayed Id keegiog vut of the meashex spread by 
Beeishimeigue, British intrigue bas made а ars- 
paw of Belgium in this wait, and ap a result the 
once prospetaus inte Kingdom h to-day shattered 
and biokan, Britain’ los paraded her before the 
watld, and begged same money for her from the 
charitable of all mations, and (о day, паци ber 

and her presi agencies, she calis on Gad and 
LOS to [oe vis Jes beta dons бт 
"dew'ele Belgium” by the power of "Heirish 
benevolence,” 

——— 
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м! mot m LN sd 
towards (he Y 

Мело unheard of fight, Referríog to the мәне 
Broinhscens Orders, Be enys — 

Mot tess odious than the attimpt s diem. the 
смет Vedetten ie tbe attt to Sem 
organisera prelude, T suppose, to the intended 
total disruption of the oryesimtion. Tt i, of coure, 
з policy which will never achieve success, It would 
ba had enough it thin were the wark nd wamcve 
Parliament, but war's are им» describi iu 
enormity when we consider it Ís engineered. from 
Dublin Castle-—that strange, undef nable theng, shat 
stole Red Hugh O'Donnell away irom the people, 
that in Cromwell's days, eot the Best blood of the 
nation to the horrors of the Dachadoet, that banisbed 
she priests and (he schoolmasters , the thing Gwi 
bay the Sood of che United Irsbanen lendes on ft, 
sent Michel and his attociates to the huts, paid to 
the informera against the Feuians the price of thew 
‘perfidy ; plotted the доз! of Ратай, wed б Fer 
kunning add cruelty against the Land ШУ) and 
told the police; Ч Ос not hesitate 16 shoot,” TE 
ibis i the thing that die followers of Mr. Мас 
Мей ме being made the vicies of, chen 1 яу, 
пову Т absolutely abhor shid reprobate their росу, 
chat they are being honoured beyond thew dererts. 
If the Миеғе Ceangeinan that evur brewtbed were 
victimised by chy stupid anachronism of DuMja 
Castle, tg use an expression of the late Joscph 
Chamberlain, I should be proud to have bis acquain- 
tance, Thete who have decteed the Wanishroent 
ФЕ these men are reckoning without their һам, 
Trefaad has аңы? egndemned "senseless prosesu- 
пол" aad the deportation of Пака тік 
at che wont, cun only be described as politic 
oddities ; and it, will continua to voice its бірінде 
Mon, "Tbe powcn of w national governirent— 
even of an autocratie and stupid роз е ament =. rawit 
ot be usurped by көуізіу elec, be he benevalent or 
‘sutorauc, intelligent or srepi, Wim Dublin 
Kasile needs, and what it nacer had, 8 a sepre pf 


^ humour, ‘Thiet is itt own Білем, however, ÙV bit 


kt Nationalists want ix not only to Eg оине 
leu from the imputation thst we are in апу 

setponsible for the “Realm Act" policy xti 
"hung adopted against the Trish Volunteers, but m. 
chow that we completely diuppro of in. We 
have siready Јоле хо, pod we mast continut 


EET RIESIT PENERE, 
ЖҮГІ! 


н 
toai.” al 

uncompromising  hawiliy towards 

Volunteers I camider that we ate not only further 
antigonising the Stn Fein cleajent srvorgit (het, 
but diving inva the ranks of Sant Feingt. those 
members who расе merely penet out of the cane _ 
viextow thar it is the fo dme right of iba Ш 
people to buar arcas in acli-defeuce. Тіме is a righe 
which bas teen declared from thousands of plate 


бағам of all shades of opinion ta Тејт, and ange | 


строй (o st cannet ebony 16 bea 
intend of manufacturing S nn Кесек 
by referring ta the MacNeil following эн “Ге 
аһ Voluiteers an orpanbation w^ Қ bd 3 
тәмле, so far ял 1 Коши —wouls it noc be bul 
to ondeayour to shaw tase рсоріп ube error М their 
waye жай behave іругшеу them an We obaritable 
a manner, iit least, us we bave benared (ooards the. 
Сатоп!е opponents of Home Rule, who but а short 
ume apu Were Threteaing Nationsliets (meatus 
Irish Catholics} wah blends war? God forpve 
if J am wrong, "ut L bold it to be шор ta nemt 
all Lwhmen, mo matter whut thar эйр or 
political simwa пову be, with respect, жй when we 
feel obliged to opposs thei policies ra de su wich 
clean weapars and not with thys a misrepeestatu- 
Цол and abuse, 
— 9M 


THINGS THEY OUGHT TO TAX 


E-——— 


The Henish Eactiewurs oppeatt wo bt had 
wp. Why nat tex the following sources bf 
tevenue — 

Resalurians of Confidence, in the Pasty.” 

Licences репйийл 4 Patty" nmiyrs the indie. 
ситне mie ой орісін remis, such av 
"© cranks,” 9 coreheads," eoe © ete, 

Molly. Maguire Leges, and ішіде Insancary 
майды. 

Mr. Justice Кевпу% 4 Адет анё сус npud 
addrenes to Dublia шісі. 

Public bodies who wish to chêne thei: mendis. 


Xs. 


the firing by a ruse. I took the old lady's 
umbrella and, tying my handkerchief on 
the end of it, began to wave it from under 
cover of the Essex Street corner. 

After about 5 minutes firing ceased. 
Taking the old lady by the arm and holding 
my “White Нар” aloft, we got safely to 
the other side of the street. The old lady 
said she would pray for me, and Y am sure 
she kept her promise. On reaching Wood 
Quay end of Essex Street, I went through 
Fishamble Street, John's Lane, Michael's 
Hill, Cook Street and Bridge Street (all 
of which were free of the British). I crossed 
the Church Street Bridge barricade. I was 
followed immediately by the Rev. Father 
Costello of SS. Michael and John’s. He 
announced if anyone wished to make his 
Confession that he would hear him, indicating 
a place. Several Volunteers approached 
Father Costelloe, who asked the Volunteers 
to kneel down, make an act of contrition 
and he would give General Field Absolution 
and that afterwards he would hear individual 
‘Confessions. We all knelt down and got 
the General Absolution. I was immediately 
approached by McA--— who asked me if 
in the event of being out again wouid I call 
Чо No. IO R, and tell his wife that 
Ме had been to Confession, saying, at the 


Ridiculous at the MaclNelllites ure, they stand for about taxarion and qrhzr egies, 
E 


fae - teo a 


same time, "it will be a great consolation 
to her to know, should I be killed, that I 
have been to Confession and got Absolution, 
as I have not been to Confession for ў 
Later that day I was able to deliver his 
message to his wife, who exclaimed: “Оһ! 
thank God ! " When McA——- asked me to 
deliver his message, he had a bandage 
round his head from a slight wound. After 
leaving Father Costelloe I continued on 
to the Father Mathew Hall and reported to 
Daly. He then gave me a message for James 
Connolly (G.P.O.), but before going to 
Connolly I was to try to get to the Broadstone 
Railway Station to find out if it was occupied 
by artillery as a rumour had spread that 
artillery were in position there and were 
about to open fire on Church Street area. 

Proceeding towards North King Street, 
I saw Peadar Breslin making frantic efforts 
to hand a plate of food to Tom Nolan from 
the window of N. 128 to the window of 
No. 127 Church Street, Continuing along 
North King Street, I was confronted with 
the most formidable barricade I had yet 
seen. It was at least 14 feet high, and I 
was helped over it by Wm. O’Carroll. Going 
along Bolton Street, Dominick Street, I 
arrived at the Broadstone. There was not a 
soul about. After surveying the surroundings 
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I ventured nearer to the gate and pretended 
to push it. After some little time a railway 
porter came forward and asked what I 
wanted. I said I wanted to try to get to 
Galway, as I was on my holidays and I 
wanted to get out of Dublin while this 
“ Racket’? was on. He said: “ Хо trains 
were going out and God knows when any 
would leave the Broadstone again, that 
the place was full of military.” I said, 
“they are everywhere” and asked him 
what kind of military, artillery or infantry ? 
He said, “there are no artillery, but 
hundreds of infantry.” I then left for the 
G.P.O. passing Dominick Street Chapel. I 
wrote my name and address in my Third 
Order of St. Francis book, which I happened 
to have on me at the time, so that I could 
be identified in the event of being killed. 
Arriving at Moore Street, I met a Volunteer 
on duty who gave me instructions how to 
get into the G.P.O. I had to go to Randall’s 
Boot Shop, then opposite Moore Street. 
Going up to a front room over the shop a 
Volunteer pointed out a large hole in the 
wall. I went through the holes in the walls 
of the various buildings, arriving in one 
of the offices of the G.P.O. The first person 
I met there was M. Staines. We exchanged 
greetings. І told him I had a message for 
Connolly and he brought me to him. 

There was incessant firing to and from 
the G.P.O. at this time; but no undue 
excitement, everybody was cool. I could 
hear the rattle of machine-gun fire against 
the G.P.O. defence. As I was about to give 
my report to Connolly he summoned P. H. 
Pearse, who was joined by Sean McDermott, 
The O'Rahilly and another. When I com- 
pleted my report with the aid of a map of 
Dublin produced by Connolly, and having 
answered numerous questions, I was warmly 
thanked by Connolly and Pearse.  Pearse 
and Sean McDermott shook my hand very 
heartily. M. Staines was also present and 
has very kindly written into my autograph 
book proof of this particular incident, of 
which I am very proud. Sean McDermott 
was one of the most lovable men I ever knew 
and as I looked at him that day I thought to 
myself “Theres a happy man," for he 
surely looked the very picture of happiness, 
there surrounded by the brave lads making a 
fight against the Common Enemy of our 
country. Before leaving the G.P.O. again, 
I met Brian O'Higgins. He was in a room 
near the Henry Street corner. He, too, was 
the picture of happiness that day. 

On leaving the G.P.O. building through 
the hole in the wall, having been escorted 
some of the way by Staines, on my way I 
got lost in one of the buildings. Seeing a 


man standing in a dark corner I shouted 
“ Where's the hole in the wall" Getting 
no reply, I repeated the question, and 
moving nearer to him I saw it was à wax 
figure. I was in the Wax Works Exhibition. 
Having reached Randall’s, two Volunteers 
brushed my clothes with white tissue-paper, 
as my clothes were very dirty with the 
lime and plaster from the openings through 
which I had to pass. On my way to Church 
Street this time I ventured through Henry 
Street, being helped over the barricade at 
Wiliams' by Mr. O'Brien, a well-known 
Forester. I safely arrived at H.Q., Church 
Street and conveyed Connolly's message 
and report re Broadstone. Daly then sent 
for Denny O'Callaghan and instructed him 
to take a small party to attack the garrison 
who were in the windows of the Broadstone 
building and who were now giving trouble 
by their continuous firing. The attacking 
party inflicted heavy casualties on those 
in the Broadstone, without any fatal losses 
to themselves. Peadar Breslin was one of 
the leaders in the attacking party. He had 
been promoted Lieutenant that day by 
Daly. Breslin was very proud of his part 
in this exploit. 

I was next sent to try to get information 
ve the British soldiers besieged in Charles 
Street (Ormond Quay). I crossed the 
barricade at Mary's Lane (M. Fenlon's) and 
getting on to the Quay, went towards 
Charles Street, had a look at the situation 
there. There were several waggons of 
ammunition there, in charge of Tommies, 
since the outbreak on Monday. They had 
been conveying waggons of ammunition 
from the North Wall and had just reached the 
Four Courts a few minutes past I2 noon. 
When attacked from the Four Courts, they 
took cover in Charles Street. The soldiers 
were in the houses and were fully armed. 
I spoke to one of the soldiers and he asked 
who I was. I said І was a newspaper 
reporter. He then said the people of Charles 
Street were very kind to them and to mention 
in any report I would be making that they 
were very grateful to the people for their 
kindness. If reinforced by additional men 
these soldiers would have been a danger to 
the Chancery Street end of the Four Courts. 
When I reported to Daly, he again sent me 
to Connolly to report (re Charles Street), 
and as a result of my interview with Connolly 
it was decided that Charles Street should be 
attacked, first for the purpose of clearing 
away a danger and second, for the purpose 
of capturing the ammunition. It was agreed 
between Connolly and Daly, through me, 
that a few Volunteers from the G.P.O. 
would be sent to Mary's Abbey corner, over- 
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looking Charles Street, to engage the atten- 
tion of the military, while a party was to 
be sent from the Four Courts to attack 
through Chancery Street houses. The signal 
was to be a certain number of rifle shots 
and the time 8 p.m. This attack never came 
off, as the military from the City Hall had 
been advancing towards Capel Street and 
cut off the chances of a successful recon- 
noitre from the G.P.O. On returning to 
Church Street on this occasion I had a very 
narrow shave. Outside the Chapel I saw 
the wood pavement covered with long nails 
sticking up about 6 inches. Curious to know 
the purpose of this, I stopped and asked 
Arthur Gaynor what was the idea of the 
nails. He informed me that they were to 
prevent a cavalry charge through the 
street should the barricade be successfully 
reached. While I was talking to Gaynor a 
shot was fired, the bullet hitting the wall 
only a few yards away from us. 

Again reporting to Daly, he gave me a 
further message for Connolly. This time I 
left via Mary’s Lane into Mary’s Abbey and 
Abbey Street, by order, so as to find out if 
British were advancing. I had not got far 
as some of the houses on the right hand side 
of Abbey Street were now occupied by 
military. From one of the windows I got a 
very peremptory order to “get back." I 
returned to Jervis Street and passing on to 
Parnell Street again got into Moore Street 
via Cole’s Lane, etc., and thence through 
Randall’s to G.P.O. and returning via same 
route to Daly, who was now beginning to 
look very tired and haggard, his tunic was 
torn on the sleeve. J believe he had not 
closed his eyes since the outbreak on the 
Monday. I was jaded by now. I had nothing 
to eat or drink since my breakfast, with the 
exception of a penny packet of biscuits. 
While in the Father Mathew Hall after 
giving my message to Daly, I met Kathleen 
Martin, who asked me to have a cup of tea. 
Needless to say, I accepted the offer: 
I think I had at least four cups of tea and 
must have eaten almost a loaf of bread. I 
had the tea in company of J. K. O'Reilly 
(Sen.). After tea I waited for Daly’s return, 
and having done a few runs inside the 
barricade I was dismissed for a rest. Daly 
was at all times solicitous for each and every 
one of his men. Не cared nothing for 
himself or any hardship he endured. It 
was a grand thing to have been associated 
with such a man, even in such a small way 
as I have been. I will treasure his memory 
for ever. Gentlemanly, courteous and brave. 
The spirits of the lads behind the barricades 
were simply astonishing, notwithstanding 
the anxious times through which they were 


passing. The want of sleep, the anxiety for 
dear ones at home and many other hard- 
ships. They were always full of fun and 
enjoyed any joke passed on. They were 
wonderful ! 

On Thursday morning I was on the move 
early, having had breakfast about 6 a.m. 
I came in contact with Anderson (Pals, 
R.D.F.) He commented on my appearance, 
so early in the morning. J had another 
clean collar on this morning and a shave. 
I believe he had some suspicion as to my 
movements. It was quite a long time before 
I could venture to get away. The Mendicity 
having surrendered on the previous day, 
gave the military an opportunity of advancing 
further on the Quays. When my chance 
came I left, going through Watling Street. 
I was stopped by Capt. Connolly (Pals, 
R.D.F.) whom I knew. He demanded to 
know why I was “out,” and I said that I 
heard a rumour that my aunt was seriously 
ill. He permitted me to proceed. Watling. 
Street was sand-bagged at every corner, 
also Bridgefoot Street. Near the Blanchards- 
town Mills, Thomas Street, I was again held 
up and questioned and ordered to return. 
I went back, and going through Crane 
Street, in hope that I could get through, 
but was again held up at the corner of 
Thomas Court, I tried to be as unconcerned 
as possible, but it did not work this time. 
I would not be permitted to proceed further. 
and, as I was seemingly the only civilian 
on foot that morning, I considered myself 
lucky that I had not been made a prisoner. 
Getting into Thomas Street again, I was 
again held up at Watling Street, Thomas 
Street corner. Connolly coming on the scene 
permitted me to return down Watling 
Street. Movement was becoming more 
difficult every moment. During the evening 
I made several efforts to get through to 
Church Street, with a lot of useful informa- 
tion. About 7 p.m. I had almost succeeded, 
getting as near as West Arran Street (Arran 
Quay), which was sand-bagged and manned 
by British soldiers. Unfortunately I could 
not get through. I was now virtually a 
prisoner, as the order was: “Keep іп,” 
“ Doors closed,” “ Keep away from window,” 
and at night time “ Put out those lights ” ; 
the commands sometimes being accompanied 
by rifle shots. Through Thursday night and 
Friday morning rifle and machine-gunfire 
never ceased. 

On Friday morning the Quay was alive 
with military. About 12 noon I ventured to 
stand at the hall door, after a while ! 
casually sauntered down towards the 
Esplanade, hoping I might get round by 
Infirmary Road and on to the North Circular: 
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Road and eventually to Church Street or 
some other area, but I would not be allowed 
bevond the Parkgate Street side of Kings- 
bridge. Here I was held up and questioned 
by a very aggressive officer who threatened 
that if I did not return at once in the direction 
from which I had come, I might take the 
consequences. J naturally took the hint and 
returned. For the remainder of Friday and 
Saturday I was “out of action," the order 
“Keep indoors," “Get away from that 
window," being very rigidly enforced. The 
general demeanour of the officers was by now 
becoming very arrogant, thev were beginning 
to show their hand. 

About 6 p.m. on Saturday firing seemed 
to be easing down, and after a little time 
residents of the Quays began to return 
to their hall doors. Some of the soldiers 
told the people that “all is over," "the 
H.Q. has surrendered." Looking down the 
Quay I saw Styles and Davis at their shop 
doors talking. I went and joined them. 
After some time I went towards Queen 
Street Bridge, and having crossed the 
Bridge I met J. Merriman, with whom I 
began to speak. I had only been a few 
minutes in conversation with him when an 
officer who “held me up” on the previous 
Thursday in Thomas Street came on the 
scene, challenged me for a pass. I told him 
I had not got one. He asked me why I was 
"out." I said that I understood the 
" trouble" was now over. He replied, “I 
am not satisfied with vour explanation or 
your movements," and put me under arrest. 
I was then brought by a Tommy to St. 
Catherine's Church, the Tommy getting 
instructions “‘ there is to be no conversation 
whatever with the prisoner." The Tommy 
was not a bad sort of fellow and we spoke 
“under breath " as we walked towards the 
Church. He was not a bit complimentary 
in his reference to his officer. І would not 
like to put in plain words some of the things 
he said. Arriving at St. Catherine's Church, 
there was a crowd of people (about 70 or 80) out- 
side the railings. They were being addressed 
by a high up officer, who was sitting on an 
easy chair, inside the railings. As I stood 
there with the Tommy, I heard the officer 
advising the people to be “law abiding” 
and to assist in the course of justice, and 
saying that the people responsible for all 
this trouble would be severely dealt with. 
When he had finished his speech I was 
brought before him, the Tommy explaining 
that Captain --- bade him bring the 
prisoner here. The officer, a kind of a half 
caste and surly in appearance, asked me 
several questions all at once and without 
waiting for an answer ordered the Tommy to 


, 


"take the fellow away." Тһе Tommy 
brought me down the street a little, halted 
and then said, “Т dunno wat the 'ell to do 
wit you.” As there was no officers seemingly 
about to whom he could appeal he said to 
me, "I think you ought to bolt." I said 
“Right О!” He said, “off with you—but 
don’t go down that street again (Bridgefoot 
Street) or that so and so Captain will put a 
bullet through you.” 

We then parted, I going in direction of 
John’s Lane Chapel. I was again held up 
outside the chapel by an officer. There was 
one of the John’s Lane priests near, whom 
1 saluted. The officer would not allow me to 
proceed further and I then went down 
Vicar Street, Engine Alley, Ash Street, and 
on to the Coombe. Near J. C. Parkes’ 
premises I met P. J. MacManus. I asked 
him what were my chances of getting 
to Jacob's Factory and he replied “ hopeless.” 
I continued on into Patrick Street, Wood 
Street, Golden Lane to my aunt’s house, 
where I stayed for the night and till about 
4 p.m. on Sunday, and having heard that 
the garrison at Jacob's had surrendered, I 
left my aunt's with the intention of getting 
home again. People by now were at hall 
and shop doors in almost every street. 
When passing by James’s Street Chapel I saw 
Eamonn Ceannt and his gallant little band 
marching towards the city (possibly for 
Dublin Castle). They looked a bit haggard— 
but proud as they followed their gallant 
leader, who was marching side-by-side with a 
British Officer. After a lot of trouble and 
diplomacy, I reached home about 9.30 p.m. 
And so ended one of the most glorious weeks 
in the whole history of our country. 

For several days after the surrender, 
movement was almost impossible. Any 
person who ventured away from his own door 
was held up, questioned and searched, almost 
every few hundred yards. . It was almost 
courting disaster to be seen with hands in 
pockets. The officers adopted a general 
attitude of domineering arrogant authority 
over all with whom they came in contact. 
In my opinion and the opinion of many, 
they were an incompetent pack. Their 
general attitude was a complete contrast 
to that of the Volunteer officers. Generally 
speaking the Tommy was not a bad fellow. 
Personally I found him a decent fellow, even 
if at times his language was not all that 
could be desired. Often I heard him speak 
of the officers in terms not very compli- 
mentary. 

On the first announcement of the executions 
on 3rd May, feeling gradually began to turn 
in sympathy with the Volunteers. The 
people began to realise that the fight was. 
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one for the Freedom of Ireland. On each 
succeeding day the feeling of sympathy 
became more pronounced, as executions 
were announced. 

On the 8th May, I was so horrified by the 
announcement of the execution of my 
company captain and intimate friend, Sean 
Heuston, that I decided it was time some- 
thing should be done to try to stop further 
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executions. I called on a priest friend and 
discussed the situation with him ; we decided 
on certain action. I am happy to say that as 
a result of the priest’s action and the speech 
made by John Dillon in the English House of 
Commons, on the тїїһ May, that Asquith 
promised that, with the exception of the two 
men already sentenced, no other executions 
would take place. 
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When all the world thought Ireland dead, 
Her bright hopes quenched, her spirit fled ; 
She rose again from out the tomb, 
Vanquished the vile surrounding gloom ; 
She conquered all unholy fears, 

She spurned the recreants’ coward sneers ; 
LIlung off those fetters forged of old, 

And Freedom's beauties did unfold. 


п. 


The men who were for Ireland slain, 
They have not died for her in vain ; 
Though slaughtered in an Empire’s wrath, 
They've shown a nation Freedom’s path ; 
Sold, kissed by Judas, sadly shamed, 
Deceived, degraded, and defamed, 

There was no other way to free 

Our country but on Calvary. 


ПІ. 


Oh! Resurrected, Freedom fair, 

Always may Ireland worship there ; 
Always with us be mien to give 

Their lives that this our country live ; 
To keep our land, our people true, 

Like those who died for her and you; 
And guard for aye that Flag whose rays 
Illumined those glorious Easter days. 


Lhe Role of Dublin in the 
Жоғ of Independence 


By J. J. O'.CONNELL 


HEN reviewing the struggle which 
began in Easter Week and ended 
in July, 1921, the role of Dublin 

is very commonly misunderstood. This is, 
doubtless, because this was the first time in 
the history of the Irish Wars that the 
national military effort was directed from 
Dublin. In the Confederate War Kilkenny 
was, in effect, the Irish capital and centre 
of government ; in the Jacobite War Dublin 
was in Irish occupation only at the begin- 
ning; and it was not until the time of the 
United Irishmen that the importance of 
holding Dublin was fully realised. Emmett 
grasped the significance of this point com- 
pletely; and that he did so is his surest 
claim to recognition as a military leader. 

The importance of Dublin was always 
great and varied. It was the main centre 
of national life and material resources ; and 
it was by far the most important communi- 
cation centre in the country. It was also 
the place where military intelligence could 
best be organised. With modern technical 
developments this natural advantage tended 
to increase; so that in the latest period 
the importance of the capital was relatively 
greater than at any earlier time. 

Now, whereas in the earlier conflicts the 
English rulers could enjoy undisputed con- 
trol of Dublin's resources; and even in 
1796-8 tle United Irishmen could only 
challenge them tentatively ; by the period 
1916-21 the pendulum was definitely swing- 
ing the other way. English control of the 
resources of Dublin—in every sense of the 
word “ resources ”--уғав from the beginning 
stoutly disputed, and in the end wrested 
away. It was a long-sustained and gradual 
effort, and its real significance has often 
been missed—even by people who should 
know better. 

A very common assumption is that 
Dublin shot its bolt in 1916; and that the 
rest of the country bore the subsequent 
brunt of what is popularly, and quite 
wrongly, called the “ Black-and-Tan War.” 
Without in any way detracting from the 
merits of the country generally, it must be 
stated right off that such is not the case. 


It is the aim of the present short sketch to 
correct the misapprehension in question and 
to put the work of the Dublin Volunteers, as 
such, into the proper perspective. 

And, for fear the exposition might be 
regarded as too partial, it may be desirable 
to allude in passing to one serious mistake 
made in Dublin in 1916—1.е., the wholesale 
surrender of arms. It is true the Volunteers 
on that occasion fought en bataille rangée 
and not as guerillas ; but, even so, it should 
have been possible to “ dump” at least 
some of the very respectable store of service- 
able arms that were, in point of fact, 
surrendered. They would have proved of 
enormous use when, later on, a more effective 
method of utilising them had been elaborated. 
But, when once this criticism has been 
passed, it is not easy to pick many more 
holes in the work of the Dublin Volunteers. 

It has been said earlier that in 1916-21 
for the first time military operations on the 
national side were directed from Dublin. 
For the first time a real G.H.Q. Staff, 
located in Dublin and in great part employ- 
ing the capital's resources, organised and 
directed the efforts of the country as a 
whole. The whole national military effort 
was based on, and controlled from, Dublin. 
This was particularly the case during the 
vital—and forgotten— period of re-organisa- 
tion after Easter Week, 1916—1.е., the all- 
important years: end of ’16-17-18. That 
re-organisation was very largely carried out 
in and through Dublin. 

When, under the first Dail in 1919, а 
regular G.H.Q. Staff began again to function, 
it was located in Dublin and continued so 
all during the pre-Iruce period. This Staff 
was able to “carry оп” uninterruptedly— 
though at times hard pressed. This was 
due to the continued vigilance and efficiency 
of the Dublin Brigade, on which complete 
reliance could always be placed. And this 
consideration very naturally leads us to 
review the story of the Dublin Brigade 
during the years in question somewhat more 
fully. 

Dublin had, of course, been organised as 
a Brigade Area long before anywhere else 
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—indeed, almost from the start of the 
Volunteers. It could, thus, at all times 
dispose of a personnel better organised and 
better trained than most of the men down 
country. It thus afforded a ready instrument 
for immediate operations and a vital link 
in the matter of co-operation with the rest 
of the country. Let us consider briefly 
these two aspects. 

And first as to actual operations in Dublin. 
In this respect it can fairly be claimed for 
the Dublin Brigade that it elaborated a 
quite new technique for guerilla fighting in 
a large city—and it applied that technique 
with far-reaching effect. During the two 
last years prior to the Truce—especially 
during the vital last year—the influence of 
Dublin’s activity was very important indeed. 
The Dublin Brigade held pinned in and 
around the city at least one-fourth of all 
the British armed forces in Ireland—military 
and police. The Brigade thus fulfilled the 
rôle of a Containing Force in a singularly 
effective way. Had the additional forces 
immobilised by it been at any time available 
down-country, the British could at one time 
or another have concentrated an over- 
whelming strength for some sudden operation 
—say in Cork, Tipperary, or elsewhere. 
Such sudden concentrations were sooner or 
later bound to meet with important successes. 
'There would, in that case, have been grave 
danger of seeing the down-country Volun- 
teers beaten in detail. Тһе persistent 
“ Holding Attack” of the Dublin Brigade 
frustrated all attempts at concentrations of 
the kind in question. 

This very vital rôle of the Dublin Brigade 
was not fully realised at the time by the 
down-country Volunteers—nor even by the 
rank and file of the Dublin men. But it 
was fully realised by G.H.Q., and recorded 
in the form of a “ Situation Map," prepared 
for the Director of Intelligence, the late 
General Collins. Incidentally, it was also 
implied, if not expressed, in British Reports 
and Orders; although, naturally, they were 


only seldom and partially available for 
reference. The manner in which this “ Hold- 
ing Attack ” was sustained in spite of strain 
and casualties is to the eternal credit of the 
Dublin Brigade. 

The resources of personnel at the disposal 
of the Dublin Brigade enabled G.H.Q. to 
do much more in the direction of organising 
and training throughout the country gene- 
rally than would have been possible without 
such a nucleus. For example, there were the 
numerous Instructional Courses for down- 
country officers, especially in 1919 and 1920. 
The fact that the then Brigadier, the late 
Dick McKee, was at the same time Director 
of Training, facilitated this policy very 
considerably. Similarly, it was possible to 
carry out experiments about armament and 
equipment, to organise the distribution of 
material, etc., etc. 

Especially valuable in this regard was the 
manner in which, at a later date, the Brigade 
was able to contribute to the sort of stra- 
кейс “© organisation-push " initiated around 
Christmas, 1920. At that period it was an 
aim of G.H.Q. to work up areas where the 
Volunteer organisation, although relatively 
backward, gave a promise of quick results 
—in the sense of a speedy response to 
organising activities. This was essential in 
order to ease hostile pressure in other locali- 
ties. The Dublin Brigade was asked to call 
for Volunteers for this special and dangerous 
work; and the response was gratifying in 
the extreme. Relays of picked men were 
thus made available for the vital work of 
feeding the down-country fighting. Тһе 
process was repeated at intervals of a couple 
of months, and was continued practically 
right up to the Truce. 

This has, necessarily, been only a brief 
and very general sketch of what was a very 
important and vital part of the national 
struggle of those years. Much of the work 
in question was anything but spectacular ; 
but, for all that, it is well that it should 
be recalled. 
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Kilmainham Jail Memories of 1916 


Convict Q. 163 


IVID memories of a previous visit 
twenty-three years’ ago were 
awakened by a “sight-seeing " visit 

made recently to Kilmainham Jail. As I 
passed through the dark corridors, and 
gazed into the almost air-less dungeons in 
the condemned quarters of this nightmare 
edifice, I witnessed again the terrible scenes, 
and went through the nerve-racking tortures, 
which were witnessed and experienced by 
my colleagues following Easter Week, 1916. 
Down the grim passages I walked again in 
memory to the cells wherein groups of us 
were flung (three or four together) to await 
our courts-martial, and to be manhandled 
and kicked about by half a dozen drunken 
soldiery who rushed in on us with fixed 
bayonets at intervals during the night and 
day. The blood-bespattered walls, and the 
bruised and battered faces of my comrades 
appeared in front of me as I looked into one 
of the cells from which one of us was taken 
during the night to be murdered, but escaped 
owing to the intervention of an officer who 
arrived as the victim's tunic was being 
bayoneted off his back by drink-maddened 
soldiery. . . . In the Main Hall, I saw the 
cells in which many of my comrades spent 
some time before receiving the sentence of 
death. . . . Every corner of this evil place 
is hallowed by the footsteps of our glorious 
dead. Each cell is haunted by the spirit 
otoneorotherofthe great patriots who spent 
dreary days and nights therein. 

In the chapel other memories rushed back 
over the years to take possession of my mind. 
The chapel—now only a shell—with the 
figure of the tortured Christ on the Cross 
outlined in charcoal above the niche where 
stood the altar at which the priest said 
Mass on Sunday, the 7th of May, when I 
knelt beside Eamonn Ceannt, and not far 
from Sean Heuston, Con Colbert and Michael 
Mallin, who went to meet their Maker on 
the following morning. In the gallery 
looking down on us, were the members of 
the Cumann na mBan. These splendid 
women of Ireland smiled and cheered us 
up as we were leaving after Mass. 

Morning brought us the volleys which 
sent our gallant leaders into eternity, and 


inscribed their names for ever on the hearts 
of the Irish people. These early morning 
volleys! Awakening, as from a dreadful 
nightmare, the sounds of these messengers 
of death would almost make one scream out 
in angvish, and, when their significance 
struck one's mind, send up а heart-felt 
prayer to God for the victims of an Empire's 
wrath. I heard again these fateful and 
fearful volleys, but I could say then, in the 
words of one of the men who were condemned 
to death :— 


“The men who were for Ireland slain, 
They have not died for her in vain ; 
Though slaughtered in an Empire's 

wrath, 
They've shown a Nation freedom's 
au... A 


As we waited to learn what was to be our 
lot, some of us wondered if we had made 
fools of ourselves in fighting for a country 
which, on the face of it, did not want anyone 
to fight for it. The jibes and jeers of the 
people as we were being led from Richmond 
Barracks to Kilmainham Jail by the British 
soldiers ; their attempts to strike some of 
us, and spit on us; gave rise to thoughts 
like these. But the volleys . . . they 
settled everything. . . . Апа the remark 
of one of the girls in the hostile crowd : 
“They are our own anyway, God help 
them!" gave me comfort, and hope in 
those dark hours. 

The iniquitous and noisome dungeons 
of this horrible place are lighted up and 
made sacred by the illustrious patriots who 
for over one hundred and twenty years 
have suffered and died for Ireland behind 
its walls. And gazing on the ugly edifice 
now fast hastening back to the dust from 
which it sprang, one is conscious of the 
wonderful fact that it failed in the devilish 
purpose for which it was used, if not devised. 
Stone walls, iron bars, nor all the nameless 
and endless tortures associated with this 
bastille, failed to vanquish Irish Nationality. 
Ideals survive the hangman’s rope, and the 
tyrant’s bullet. The dead who died for 
Ireland triumphed. Such is the lesson to 
be learned from Kilmainham fail. 


Irish Republican Prisoners Escape 


from Kilmainham Gaol 


О? the Sunday morning, November 
21st, 1920, the Dublin Brigade of 

the LR.A. carried out a series of 
operations in the City. They were very 
efficiently carried out and were of great 
importance. During the operations a Volun- 
teer named Frank Teeling was wounded and 
captured by the enemy. This was the only 
casualty the I.R.A. suffered. 

The trial of Teeling was somewhat delayed, 
but eventually he was tried by Court Martial, 
found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. 
Before and after his trial he was confined 
in Kilmainham Jail with a number of other 
Irish prisoners. Prisoners were continually 
going and coming and amongst some of the 
new arrivals was an I.R.A. officer known to 
the enemy as Stewart. This prisoner was 
in reality Ernie O'Malley, a very capable 
and efficient officer attached to one of the 
Tipperary commands. He was greatly 
admired by all who knew him for his daring 
qualities as a fighter and organiser. Had 
his real identity been known to the enemy, 
the same fate would have fallen to him as 
had befallen many of his gallant comrades, 
as for instance McKee, Clancy and Clune 
who were foully butchered in Dublin Castle 
on a pretence that they were trying to 
escape. 

The fate of O'Malley, however, lay in the 
balance, and that of Teeling was already 
pronounced. Accordingly G.H.Q. of the 
I.R.A. set about to endeavour to rescue the 
two men. Many anxious weeks of patient 
reconnaissance by trusted Volunteers and 
Intelligence Officers, in many cases conducted 
personally by the Officer in Charge (Oscar 
Traynor) of the Dublin Brigade at the 
time, produced a very feasible plan for the 
rescue and escape of the men concerned. 

On Friday, roth February, 1921, another 
prisoner named Simon Donnelly was lodged 
in Kilmainham, having been captured in the 
vicinity of Dublin Castle whilst on Intelli- 
gence work. The Governor of the prison at 
the time was a Lieutenant May, a very 
aggressive and tactless individual for such a 
position. Dealing with Republican prisoners 
required a very patient official! Our men 
within the prison were continually in a state 
of revolt, prepared for anything that came 


their way. Accordingly it is not to be won- 
dered at that Donnelly found himself at 
loggerheads with May before being five 
minutes his prisoner. He immediately 
ordered the new prisoner to be lodged in a 
cell that was absolutely empty and devoid 
of even the scanty cell furniture allowed all 
prisoners. 

The Irish prisoners were confined in 
what is known as the old prison. This 
particular part of the building had been 
condemned as unfit and unsanitary by the 
Authorities. However, it was again brought 
into use for our men and it left a lot to be 
desired ; but while it had many disadvan- 
tages from the point of view of comfort, it 
had many advantages in other ways. For 
instance, the modern cell door is secured 
with a lock and key, the key naturally being 
always in the possession of an official, while 
the cell doors in this portion of the prison 
were secured by strong cross bolts and 
ordinary padlocks. Indifference by the 
jailers generally resulted in only the bolt 
being used, and in the case of my own cell, 
I was able when the door was bolted, to put 
out my hand through the peep hole, which 
was about 3 inches in diameter (as against 
the modern one which is about rà inches), 
and draw back the bolt. However this was 
not necessary save on a few occasions, as 
the prisoners had won their fight for associa- 
tion and general recognition as prisoners of 
war. 

On Saturday morning I immediately 
recognised Ernie O’Malley in spite of his 
having grown a very heavy moustache. I 
had not seen him for some years. Teeling 
I had never met and did not know. I was 
not long in being taken into the confidence 
of the men concerned in the escape, and 
got to know all the details. I was informed 
that an attempt would be made on Sunday 
night by our comrades outside to send 
across a rope ladder over the boundary wall 
which is about 30 feet high. I might mention 
that it was a very easy matter for us to get 
from our cells to the prison yard, no pre- 
cautions being taken to lock the door leading 
from the building to the yard itself, the 
enemy believing that the 30 feet wall was 
sufficient. I also learnt that two soldiers of 
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the guard who occasionally acted as warders, 
were giving us a great deal of help and were 
also acting as couriers between the prisoners 
and our comrades outside. It also transpired 
that two revolvers and a bolt cutter had 
been smuggled into us. In all these preli- 
minary plans, our comrades outside under 
Brigadier O. Traynor gave whole-hearted 
support. 

The wall surrounding the prison was a 
very thick old-fashioned stone wall and 
contained one large gate which gave access 
to the yard and admitted carts in or out. 
It was secured by a heavy cross bolt, 5 or 
6 feet long, and then fastened by a large 
padlock. It had been decided that if possible 
the padlock should be cut off the gate and 
thereby dispense with the rope ladder, hence 
the bolt cutter; but it transpired later that 
the bolt cutter would not work, as sufficient 
leverage could not be got from it, to cut 
the bolt. It must be borne in mind that 
having to be smuggled in, it could not be 
very big. 

However the previous arrangements for 
the attempt to be made on Sunday night 
were adhered to. In the meantime word 
had been conveyed to our comrades outside 
of the failure of the bolt cutter and they 
immediately got to work to make a pair of 
bends to fit on the handles of the cutters. 
Previous to the attempt being made the 
bolt cutters had been tried by one of our 
men, who reported the defects and possible 
remedy. 

ж ж ж 

At the appointed time оп Sunday night 
we made our way down to the yard and 
over to the part of the wall near the gate, 
where the rope ladder was to come across. 
Ourcomrades were outside and it was possible 
to whisper to them through the gate. They 
informed us that it had been found necessary 
to take prisoners some soldiers and girls 
who were loitering about, and remove them 
to an unknown destination. 

At last the signal was given to throw 
over the rope; this was accomplished after 
a few attempts and as the rope came into 
our hands, our anxiety knew no bounds. 
We started to pull to bring across the rope 
ladder. It seemed heavy, very heavy ; we 
pulled again, harder and harder, but the 
rope did not move. Now we were still as 
anxious and pulled harder still; soon the 
rope gave way and our hopes were shattered. 
What was happening now manifested itself. 
The top of the wall was flat and weather- 
beaten and the joints of the stone work 
very open. The rope had locked in one of 
these grooves and naturally it was equivalent 
to trying to pull the top off the wall. 


There was nothing for us to do now, but 
return to our cells, sorely disappointed ; 
Teeling, in particular, returning as it were 
to his death, as his execution by hanging 
was due to take place in the course of a 
few days. O’Malley’s position was little 
better and Donnelly’s completed the trio. 

Sunday night we had spoken, as we 
were sorely disappointed. Monday morning, 
a few soldiers acting as a fatigue party 
got orders to clean up an old cell on our 
landing. This was used as a store and full 
of all sorts of rubbish. We had previously 
complained about it; on the Sunday night 
we had hidden our precious two revolvers 
and bolt cutters in this store. When the 
fatigue party made known their mission we 
had a terrible shock fearing our precious 
cutters would be discovered, but our shock 
should not be compared to the one the 
soldiers got when we offered to do their 
work ; inviting them into our cells to have 
some tea and a smoke, to which they 
willingly agreed. We accordingly saved our 
precious articles, even at the loss to a small 
degree of our prestige, in becoming as all 
were servants to the soldiers. 

I learned on Monday evening that the 
bends for the bolt cutters had come through 
and it was decided to try them Monday 
night. Our friends the two soldiers were 
all the time doing their part. There was no 
arrangement with our comrades outside as 
to Monday night’s attempt, the time being 
too short to get in touch with them. It 
must be remembered that by now the enemy 
had learned of the soldiers and girls being 
taken prisoners on the Sunday night. 
Naturally their suspicions would be aroused, 
and it was to be expected that extra pre- 
cautions such as double guards and patrols 
would be posted. Accordingly the risk of 
discovery had greatly increased. It was 
eventually decided that we would make the 
attempt as early as possible after dark, 
shortly after six o’clock being decided on. 

A soldier by the name of Roper was on 
duty that night and I got into conversation 
with him, to detract his attention (according 
to plan). He told me it was his birthday 
and that he was due for demobilisation the 
following week and he seemed very happy 
about returning home. I offered him my 
congratulations and a happy journey home. 
This all took ro to rs minutes, and in the 
meantime my pals had got down to the yard 
and were working on the bolt. I also slipped 
away and as I passed Paddy Moran's cell 
which was open, I asked him to come along. 
I told him the great risk it was, as now it 
had become a case of life or death. Poor 
Paddy was to be court martialled in a few 
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days for an act he had no part in whatever. 
He was fully satisfied he could not be found 
guilty of it and decided to await his trial 
and as he believed emerge a free man. As 
he told me, to go then would be in reality 
an admission of the charge. So I bade him 
good-bye and started to join my comrades, 
who by now had twenty minutes start of 
me. 

I shall never forget the nerve-racking 
ordeal of crossing the yard, it was covered 
with a substance called breeze which crunches 
under the foot. Expecting as I did to walk 
into a hidden sentry at every step and 
having a bayonet plunged into me,it seemed 
like a peal of thunder every time I trod on 
a piece of breeze. Eventually I reached my 
comrades at the gate and learned that the 
bolt cutters had worked. We were all the 
time on the alert with our revolvers ready 
for any emergency ; a quantity of grease and 
butter which we had saved from our rations 
was put on the bolt and we started to work 
it back. This was a very tedious and 
critical job. It was from outside this gate 
that the British prisoners had been taken 
the previous evening and it was possible that 
we would still have to use our revolvers as 
we were expecting to confront a guard 
outside the gate. 


* * * * 


At last the bolt was fully drawn back. 
Now to open the gate! First a half inch 
and peer out . . . another bit and peer out 
again... this operation a dozen times! 
Thank God, no guard! We walk out quite 
casually, to avoid suspicion. Down a back 
road and hide, in the garden of a private 
house, our precious articles which we had 
not to use. We pass by an enemy stronghold, 
Richmond Barracks, along the banks of the 
canal. Just as we are about to cross a 
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THOMAS WHELAN, 
With two of his guards in Mountjoy Prison, shortly 
before he was hanged. 


bridge an enemy armoured car, flashing a 
searchlight, halts on the bridge and scans 
all around. . . . We lie down in the grass 
to avoid the rays of the searchlight, believing 
our escape has been discovered, and as we 
had hidden our revolvers we were now, if 
apprehended, at the mercy of the enemy. 
. . . After a while the armoured car proceeds 
on its way. We board a tram for the city, 
separate at different points . . . free again 
to join our comradesin the fight for freedom. 


Gun-Runnineg 


by 


J. J. Burke 


IFLES were landed at Larne early 
in 1914 for the Ulster Volunteer 
Force—a body organised by leading 

British Imperialists at home and abroad 
with the declared object of defeating any 
attempt which might be made by the 
British Parliament to grant Ireland the 
measure of freedom enshrined in the Home 
Rule Bill then engaging the attention of 
Westminster. It was said at the time that 
these guns were “run” with the con- 
nivance of the British Government. At 
any rate, the whole affair was most spec- 
tacular. A battery of cameras saluted the 
gun-runners, and the adventure was enthusi- 
astically applauded by that portion of the 
British Press which is reputed at all times 
to hold in its gigantic paws the reins of 
Government in Britain. 

The real leaders of the Irish Volunteers 
—namely, the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood—secretly welcomed the coming of 
guns into the hands of Irishmen, cherishing 
the hopes that these arms might one day 
be used to overthrow the system they were 
expected to sustain. The I.R.B. welcomed 
the gun-running at Larne for another reason. 
They believed that if a minority of the 
people were encouraged to fly to arms to 
oppose the wishes of the majority, then the 
Nationalists would realise that force was 
the only weapon which could be relied on 
to make Britain sit up and take notice. 
Events justified the hopes and beliefs enter- 
tained by the I.R.B. 

A goodly number of the guns supplied to 
the Ulster Volunteers fell from time to time 
into the hands of the Irish Volunteers. 
Even before the Howth gun-running, the 
Volunteers in Dublin held many of the 
rifles “тап” into Larne. 

On Sunday—July 26th, 1914—the guns 
were landed at Howth. Four battalions of 
the Dubhn Brigade mobilised at Croydon 
Park, Fairview, and set forth on a forced 
march, under sealed orders. As the Volun- 
teers swung along the Strand Road, a 
placard of an English Sunday paper sup- 
plied a commentary on the situation then 
existing in these words: '' МАБ CLOUDS 


GATHER OvER Eurorr.” The next day an 
English daily told the world that the first 
shots fired in the European War had been 
fired in Dublin. A week later, Britain was 
shedding crocodile tears over the rights of 
small nations, and sent the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers (heroes of the Bachelors’ 
Walk Massacre) to defend poor little 
Belgium! It should be remembered that 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers opened 
fire on a crowd of unarmed men, women 
and children at Bachelors’ Walk—killing 
several and wounding over twenty. 

The day was warm and the pace was hot, 
but not a man of the eight hundred on 
parade that day fell out of the ranks. The 
six odd miles to our then “ unknown 
destination" were covered in good time. 
We reached the Pier at Howth as the small 
boats brought in the rifles from Erskine 
Childers' yacht in response to signals from 
Fianna Scouts announcing our arrival. 
What a cheer rang out as the first sections 
of Volunteers rushed at the double up the 
Pier to receive the precious cargo! How 
the Volunteers—many of them since dead 
in the service of Ireland—hugged the old 
Mauser rifles! Not a few eyes were dimmed 
with joy and pride at the vision of Freedom 
which these old guns conjured up. The 
Volunteer who doubted that Ireland was 
right in the middle of the straight road to 
Freedom at that moment was—-well, he 
was not at the Howth gun-running. Marching 
back to the city with our rifles on our 
shoulders, we felt free, and firmly believed 
we carried the keys by means of which the 
doors of Liberty would be opened for our 
country. Such was the effect of the landing 
of the guns at Howth on the men who up 
to that time were practically an unarmed 
body of citizens. 

As the Volunteers, singing gaily the songs 
of Freedom of their early days, marched 
proudly along, the British authorities woke 
up. The March of Triumph and Defiance 
of Irishmen into the Capital of their country 
was more than the good old British Empire 
could stomach. А detachment of the King's 
Own Scottish Borderers, with bayonets 
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fixed, blocked the thoroughfare near the 
end of Howth Road, while a large force of 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (with batons 
drawn) stood to the right of the troops, a 
little in front. A mile or so up the road, a 
Fianna Scout (on a cycle) delivered a 
message to our Commandant—Eamonn 
Ceannt. The Volunteers were halted, while 
a hurried council of war was held. In 
fifteen minutes we were on the move again. 
The Fourth Battalion, to which I was 
attached, was then at the rere of the column. 
The leading companies of Volunteers fell 
back gradually, as we approached the danger 
zone—and so, “according to plan," as I 
later learned —'' А” Company of the Fourth 
was in front as the Volunteers reached the 
human  barricade. (While a hundred 
thousand rounds of ammunition had been 
landed with the guns, not a round had been 
issued to the Volunteers at Howth.) Our 
company opened out across the roadway. 
The police made several rushes at the 
Volunteers in an endeavour to get the guns. 
Each time, with clubbed rifles, the Volun- 
teers repulsed the attackers. In the end 
the police retired behind the soldiery. 
Only a few paces now separated the Volun- 
teers and troops with fixed bayonets. 

The Volunteers grimly awaited eventu- 
alities while the late Mr. Darrel Figgis was 
explaining matters to the officer in charge 
—and the other battalions were getting 
away with the guns. We had not very 
long to wait. The officer “got wise” to 
the ruse, and gave his men the order to 
charge. | Our Commandant — Eamonn 
Ceannt—who was executed after 1916, 
opened fire on them with an automatic 
pistol. As one of the Borderers was making 
a lunge at me, my gun came down on his 
shoulder and he fell to the ground. Another 
made a lunge at me, and stuck me in the 
left side as my rifle came down on him. 
. . . Feeling groggy, I dropped and rolled 
to the side of the road. . . . The old Mauser 
which had slipped from my grip as I fell 
was handed back to me by Commandant 
Eamonn Ceannt a week later as I lay in 
bed recovering from the effects of the 
bayonet thrust. 

With the exception of four or five rifles, 
all the guns were saved, as well as the 
ammunition. А conservative estimate 


places the number of guns landed at 900, 
together with 100,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

On the following Saturday night, eleven 
hundred guns and 150,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion were landed for the Irish Volunteers 
at Kilcool. The night was pitch dark—so 
dark indeed that it was impossible to sight 
the yacht from the shore. However, about 
midnight contact was established by means 
of a flash-light, and small boats went out 
to the larger craft—a yacht owned by a 
well-known Dublin surgeon—and took off 
the cargo. Only a hundred Volunteers took 
part in this exploit: a Volunteer Cycling 
Corps from Dublin and a number of Volun- 
teers who travelled by train and motor 
from the Capital. The Volunteers who 
arrived by train reached Kilcool as night 
fell. Two members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary who were patrolling the rail- 
way platform were held up at the point of 
a porter bottle by Dinny Callaghan, and 
detained by Sean MacDiarmada while the 
operation was being carried out. As the 
rowing-boats, manned by Volunteers, 
brought the guns from the yacht, the 
others had to wade knee-deep in the water 
to take them ashore. Working feverishly, 
the job was at last finished. The rifles and 
ammunition were loaded on charabancs 
and started for Dublin. At Little Bray 
the cars broke down, and the guns were 
transferred to motor cars and conveyed to 
St. Enda's, Rathfarnham, whence they 
were distributed to various units throughout 
the country. 

The yacht which brought the guns to 
Kilcool, and the one which the previous 
Sunday had landed the guns at Howth, 
had taken over the rifles and ammunition 
in mid-seas. Both yachts were scheduled 
to arrive on the previous Saturday and 
Sunday—that is the 25th and 26th July— 
but the arrival of the Kilcool guns was 
postponed owing to enemy activity around 
the Irish coast. 

As a result of these exploits, thousands of 
voung men, and old men, too, joined the 
ranks of the Volunteers. The spirit of 
enthusiasm among the rank and file of the 
Resurgent Nation was aroused by these 
events—and that spirit never flagged during 
the years of struggle which lay ahead. 


Wanted : 


HE opinion is widely held that if the 

) question of Partition is left alone for 

long enough it will settle itself; for, 
argue those who hold this opinion, if the 
Nationalists in the Six Counties continue 
their present rate of proportionate increase 
it is only a matter of time until they con- 
stitute an absolute majority of the electorate 
and thus be in a position to capture a 
majority of the seats in Stormont. This, 
like all over-optimistic views, fails to take 
into account the realities of the situation 
in the Six Counties. 

If the Six Counties were under a democratic 
and tolerant regime there can be little doubt 
that time would undo Partition. But the 
Craigavon regime is neither democratic nor 
tolerant ; it is fascist in everything but 
name, depending for its continuance in 
power on gerrymandering, boycott, and 
pogrom; it has taken every precaution 
against the possibility of an increasing 
Nationalist population ever being allowed to 
make its weight felt even should it, in spite 
of all obstacles, eventually form an absolute 
majority in the partitioned area. 

The principle adopted by the Craigavon 
administration to overcome the normal 
results to be expected from universal adult 
suffrage is this: Where a party controls 
51 per cent. of the votes in 51 per cent. of 
the constituencies it is electorally in an 
unassailable position. (Note that 51 per cent. 
of the votes in 51 per cent. of the constitu- 
encies is less than 26 per cent. of the total 
electorate.) But in order to do this effec- 
tively it is necessary thatthe votersbedivided 
up, according to the political convictions 
held, and by some means or other compelled 
to reside in certain well-defined areas, so 
that these areas may be gerrymandered. 

When the Six County Government was 
established, the dividing up of the population 
in accordance with the political views held 
had been already achieved by the British in 
pursuance of their policy of “ Divide and 
Conquer ’’—a policy as old as Imperialism 
itself. The method of division adopted by 
the British was to instil sectarian bitterness 
in the minds of the non-Catholic majority 
in the North, and by that means to blind 
them both to their historic Republicanism 
and to the fact that their interests were 
identical with those of their fellow-Irishmen. 
Craigavon had but to make use of the 
material bequeathed to him by the British 
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jn whose interest it is still used—continue, 
principally by means of the Orange Order 
in which he holds high office, to keep sec- 
tarianism at boiling point, and covertly 
encourage pogroms as in 1920-22 and 1935. 

In Belfast and Derry it is by means of 
these pogroms, or the threat of them, that 
the Nationalists are compelled to live in the 
colonies so essential to the success of gerry- 
mandering, since it is only by living together 
in large bodies that they can manage to 
survive at all. In the country areas and in 
the smaller towns the main weapon used 
against the Nationalists is the boycott ; for, 
in spite of unceasing sectarian propaganda 
from platform and Press, there have been, 
outside the cities, comparatively few in- 
stances of pogroms. 

It is not necessary to go further unto the 
details of the situation in the Six Counties. 
Enough has been said to make it obvious 
that if the question of Partition is ever to 
be settled some positive action is needed. It 
is not sufficient to sit back and wait for 
something to turn up, nor is it sufficient to 
send polite notes asking the British Govern- 
ment to use its influence with Craigavon. 
It must be clearly understood that Craig- 
avon is a British Imperialist working in the 
interest of British Imperialism; that it is 
the policy of the British Government to 
keep Ireland divided; that British troops 
are in occupation of the Six Counties ; that 
British money is being spent lavishly to 
maintain the Craigavon regime, and that it 
was the British themselves who partitioned 
the country. 

No sectional or provincial organisation can 
tackle the problem. What is required is an 
Anti-Partition Movement as widespread, as 
determined and resolute, as clear-sighted as 
was the Anti-Conscription movement of 
1918, which compelled Britain to eat her 
words and retreat from the position that she 
had taken up. Anything short of that is 
foredoomed to failure. The National Asso- 
ciation of Old I.R.A. believes that such a 
movement is possible; it has taken the 
initiative by forming the National Anti- 
Partition Council in Dublin, it is lending its 
assistance in spreading the movement to 
other centres in the south; and, in conjunction 
with the National Anti-Partition Council, it 
is negotiating with Anti-Partitionist groups 
and organisations in the North with a view 
to finding a basis of co-operation. 
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When a Nation-wide movement is being 
launched it is imperative that it starts off 
on the right foot, otherwise it will stultify 
itself. The Anti-Partition Movement must, 
therefore, place the blame for Partition 
where it belongs--on England; and, this 
is of vital importance, the greatest care 
must be taken to keep the movement free 
from all trace of sectarianism; for to allow 
the religious persecution of the Nationalists 
in the Six Counties to tinge with sectarian- 
ism the Anti-Partition Movement in the 
South would be but to fall into the same 
skilfully-laid Imperialist trap as the Pro- 
Partitionist elements in the North have 
fallen into. 

The first task of the Anti-Partition Move- 
ment must be to educate the people of the 
whole 32 counties of Ireland, not only on 
the evils of Partition but also on the dangers 
inherent in it—conscription in the Six 
Counties, embroilment in England’s wars, 
etc. In addition, all interests, whether British 
Imperial interests or Ivish vested interests 
which, either openly or covertly, act in such 
a manner as to assist in the maintenance of 
Partition must be ruthlessly exposed. When 
this is done the greatest obstacle to the 
abolition of the Border—the Irish people’s 
ign orance of the true state of affairs existing 
in the country—shall have been removed. 
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R. Jacob 


HE insurrection of 1798 was a peasant 
rebellion in fact though not in or- 
ganisation, and like most peasant 

“rebellions, it was a hopeless struggle against 
insuperable obstacles. 

The United Irishmen in the years 1795- 
1797 must have had reasonably great hopes 
of success in the war of independence for 
which they were preparing. They had 
combined with the Defenders and had 
300,000 men nominally enrolled in the army 
of liberation, though only a fraction of these 
had any firearms. They had continual 
expectation of help from the republican 
government of France, then at war with 
England. They had gained over a large 
proportion of the Irish militia, who were 
mostly forced conscripts. 

But Fate turned every weapon against 
them, and brought all their work to ruin. 

To begin with, the leaders of the move- 
ment in Dublin in 1796-97 were much better 
fitted to lead a libertarian political move- 
ment than an armed revolution. In his 
Journal for August 5th, 1797, Tone records 
news from Ireland, brought by two Northern 
United Irishmen named Tennant and Lowry, 
which told how good chances were lost for 
want of daring and resolution. 


“To GIVE UP THE BARRACKS OF DUBLIN.” 

“The persecution in Ireland is at its 
height, and the people there, seeing no 
prospect of succour which has been so long 
promised them, are beginning to lose con- 
fidence in themselves and their chiefs, whom 
they almost suspect of deceiving them. 
They ground their suspicions on the great 
crisis of the mutiny (the mutiny on the 
British Fleet at the Nore) being suffered to 
pass by without the French Government 
making the smallest attempt to profit by it, 
and I can hardly blame them. . . . By what 
Lowry and Tennant tell me, there seems to 
have been a great want of spirit in the leaders 
in Dublin. I suspected it very much from 
Lewines' account, though I saw he put the 
best side out, but now I am sure of it... . 
The people have been urgent more than once 


to begin, and at one time 800 of the garrison 
offered to give up the barracks of Dublin if 
the leaders would only give the signal; the 
militia were almost to a man gained over, 
and numbers of these poor fellows have 
fallen victims in consequence. It is hard to 
judge at this distance, but it seems to have 
been an unpardonable weakness, if not 
downright cowardice, to let such an occasion 
slip. With 8oo of the garrison and the 
barracks to begin with, in an hour they 
would have had the whole capital, and by 
seizing the persons of half a dozen individuals 
paralyzed the whole Government. . . . I am 
surprised that Emmet did not show more 
energy, because I know he is as brave as 
Caesar of his person. It seems to me to 
have been such an opportunity missed as we 
can hardly expect to see return." 

The moral courage to seize an opportunity 
by taking great risks for others as well as 
oneself is rarer than the personal courage 
which Tone knew Thomas Emmet to possess 
and the want of it has ruined more than one 
promising revolution. 


ELUSIVE “ FRENCH HELP." 

It may be that the hope of French help, 
and the belief that action must not begin 
till it came, really ruined Ireland's chance 
ofliberty. But considering the difficulty of 
providing firearms for the multitude of 
willing hands in Ireland, the belief in the 
necessity of a French landing was natural. 
Arms were the great need. Edward Lewines 
went to Paris in June, 1797, with instructions 
from ' the Executive Committee of the 
United People of Ireland,” to solicit from 
the French Government the assistance in 
troops, arms and money necessary to enable 
them to take the field, and he and Tone 
agreed that “It was not a strong military 
force that we wanted at this moment, but 
arms and ammunition, with troops sufficient 
to serve as a noyau d'armee and protect the 
people at their first assembling." 

If sueh an expedition had reached 
Ireland that summer of 1797, success 
would have been certain. 
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Luck—or chance, if you prefer the word— 
had an enormous share in destroying the 
web so carefully woven by the United Irish- 
men. The French were admittedly weak at 
sea (another reason against trusting to their 
help) but even their naval inadequacy 
would not have saved British rule in Ireland 
without the help of the storm in Bantry 
Bay at Christmas, 1796, and the calms and 
contrary winds at the Texel six months 
later. 


SOWING DISTRUST BETWEEN CATHOLICS AND 
PROTESTANTS. 

When French help failed repeatedly and 
Government persecution intensified, waves 
of discouragement passed over different 
parts of the country, expecially the north- 
east, where the Union was most highly 
organised, and weapons would be given up— 
sometimes for fear of the hideous conse- 
quences if they were discovered by raiding 
soldiers or “gentlemen” in command of 
militia, sometimes by the persuasion of the 
clergy, who, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
were almost all on the side of the Govern- 
ment and against the United Irishmen. 
Towards the end of 1797, Castle agents 
managed, by means of bold forgeries and 
lying tales, to sow distrust of their Catholic 
comrades among the northern Presby- 
terians, many of whom (accerding to John 
Mitchel) withdrew from the Union, which 
was never again so strong in Ulster as it 
had been. In this year, too, their news- 
paper, the Northern Star, was finally sup- 
pressed, its machinery destroyed and its 
office pillaged by the military. Its last 
editor was Dr. Porter, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter (he was hanged in 1798), for Samuel 
Neilson had been in prison in Dublin since 
1796. 


INFORMERS WRECK MOVEMENT 

When the year 1798 opened, there was 
still hope for the people’s cause. The 
Government were determined to force them 
into resistance when no French expedition 
was to help them, so with martial law 
began the era of British soldiers living at 
free quarters among the people in districts 
where the United Irish movement was 
thought to be strong, and making murder, 
outrage, torture and arson their daily 
sport. In the spring of 1798 there was 
concentrated in Ireland a force of 130,000 
solciers, including British regular troops, 
twelve regiments of English and Scottish 
militia, and the few regiments of Irish 
militia which were not suspected of sympathy 
with the people. As Sir Jonah Barrington 
put it, “ Mr. Pitt counted on the expertness 


of the Irish Government to effect a prema- 
ture rising," and he gave them General 
Lake with these military forces to be their 
instrument, 


But more powerful than Lake's army 
to wreck the movement were two infor- 
mers, Thomas Reynolds and Francis 
Magan. When the Leinster Directory 
met in Dublin on the 12th March, it was 
by Reynolds’ information that the 
Government knew where to find them, 
and so the Leinster counties were left 
without leaders or co-ordination. 


The new Directory fixed the rising for 
the 23rd of May, independent of French 
help, and some hope remained while Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was still free. Except 
Thomas Russell (in jail since 1796) he was 
the only man among the heads of the United 
Irishmen who had experience as a military 
officer, and he was to command the people’s 
army. But Magan, helped by Francis 
Higgins, accounted for him, and with his 
capture on the 19th of May, all chance of 
success died. Bonaparte in the same 
month left Ireland in the lurch and sailed 
with a French expedition for Egypt. This 
mistake of his, which he is said to have 
bitterly regretted in after years, was another 
instance of Ireland’s bad luck. 


IGNORANCE AND CONFUSED COUNSELS. 

The plan of the new Directory was that 
on the appointed day the forces of Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Kildare should march on the 
capital and take possession of it. But John 
Sheares as well as Lord Edward was taken, 
and there was no leader left who understood 
the plan. The rising took place on the 23rd 
ot May, but it was like a living’ creature 
deprived of its brain. The men of each 
locality were fighting in the dark, not 
knowing what to aim at or what was being 
done (if anything) in the next county, and 
ignorance took the heart out of them, while 
the Castle Government had all the forces 
of England at its back, and every advantage 
of wealth, power, knowledge, and organisa- 
tion. 

The men of Wexford, armed mainly with 
pikes, with no skilled leaders, and under 
every possible disadvantage, won victory 
atter victory and held the county for nearly 
a month. When they marched north to 


Arklow, Miles Byrne said: ''I think we 
mustered 20,000 at least, but we had not 
2,000 firelocks fit for use." (This deficiency of 
arms was largely due to the activities of the 
clergy, who had spent months urging the 
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people to give up their arms to the British 
authorities). They were met at Arklow by a 
regular army of cavalry, Durham Fencibles, 
and yeomanry, and a four-hours battle 
followed. The Wexford men-(who had а 
corps from Limerick with them) were left 
in possession of the field, but tor lack of 
capable and well co-ordinated leadership 
they turned back to Gorey instead ot going 
on through friendly Wicklow to the capital. 
Ignorance and confused counsels kept the 
people’s army from using its strength. The 
defeat at New Ross destroyed the hope of 
help from Waterford and Kilkenny, and 
finally the main rebel army, for sheer want of 
firearms was overwhelmed by the British 
artillery at Vinegar Hill. 

The fact that the rising was social as 
well as national—an uprising of the enslaved 
and feared “ common people "—helps to 
explain the ferocious cruelty with which 
it was provoked and suppressed by the 
Anglo-Irish landlords, by the two branches 
of the same Government in London and 
Dublin, and by the military officers. 


TREACHERY IN THE NORTH. 

In the north-east the revolution collapsed 
through the cleverness of the richer classes 
and the weakness or treachery of almost all 
the leaders except Henry Joy M'Cracken. 
Russell the first appointed general for 
Down, was in prison, a Presbyterian minister 
named Steele Dickson, elected in his stead, 
was arrested just before the date for the 
rising. So was Neilson, who had been free 
for some months. Simms, the general for 
Antrim, ignored the signal for the 23rd of 
May, and when McCracken and James Hope 
remonstrated with him, he resigned his 
command. Other chief officers of Antrim 
not appearing, the duty of leadership fell on 
McCracken, and he sent fighting orders to 
the Colonels of the Antrim army—which 
orders three of these colonels sent straight to 
General Nugent, commander of the British 
forces in the area. A messenger sent to 
Down (says Hope) proved unfaithful, so 
that the Down men had no knowledge of 
affairs in Antrim till they heard of the defeat 
of McCracken's men at Antrim town on 
June 7th. 

In spite of all this, MoeCracken's 
determined leadership might have brought 
at least temporary success in Ulster if 
the British had not been so ably helped, 
not only by the defaulting leaders and 
the informer Hughes who broke com- 
munications with Down, but also by 
rich men of all sorts, who formed a 


network of powerful infiuences to dis- 
courage, intimidate, confuse and deceive 
the poor men who made up the rebel 
army. 


No wonder that McCracken wrote to his 
sister, ‘‘ The rich always betray the poor.” 
Hope tells how, after the defeat at Antrim, 
“ е people continued to flock into Bally- 
mena for two days, but treachery was too 
well organised in the middle ranks, par- 
ticularly among the rich farmers, who dis- 
couraged their neighbours with сопіга- 
dictory reports." А veteran officer of 
Volunteers who had command at Ballymena, 
proposed to march for Dublin with rr,ooo 
men under him. The march began, but the 
army was followed by a man on horseback 
* who rode along our lines, reporting that 
peace had been made, Lord O'Neill had 
forgiven his tenants a year's rent and they 
had gone home—the men at Toomebridge 
had accepted terms." These lies produced a 
mutiny. ‘‘ We returned to Kells and on the 
roth learned that leaders in Ballymena had 
deserted and the people dispersed.” 


Bap Luck AGAIN. 

Men from Bangor, Killinchy and Holly- 
wood then marched to Saintfield in Down— 
the soldiers fled at their approach, and under 
the command of Henry Munro they marched 
to Ballinahinch where they met an army of 
horse, foot and artillery sent from Belfast. 
A great battle followed, lasting off and on 
for two days, when the people's victory was 
at last destroyed by another stroke of bad 
luck—a bugle sounding retreat was taken 
for the signal for another charge, confusion 
led to panic, and victory turned to defeat. 

Hope says, “ While any prospect of serving 
our cause appeared to exist, a few of us 
remained in arms; our ranks at length 
diminished, the influence of the merchants 
on the manufacturers, and that of the 
manufacturers on the workmen, formed a 
strong chain of pecuniary interests in the 
province of Ulster, so that shelter and 
relief of any kind afforded to those who 
stood out, was at the risk of the life and 
property of the giver.” 

So died the revolution in the north, stabbed 
in the back and strangled. 


The most definite mistake seems to 
have been the neglect to seize the oppor- 
tunity when the garrison offered to give 
up the Dublin barracks. With the capital 
in the hanis of the United Irishmen, 
the northern rising would probably have 


| 
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followed promptly according to plan ; 

a good start and unified leadership 

would have given the revolution a fair 
chance of success. 

No conspiracy could guard against skilful 

informers, and по  badly-begun, unco- 

ordinated local insurrections could stand up 


to the force, guile and cunning of the 
propertied classes with their backing of 
ferocious military power. A sudden successful 
start, which would have spread panic among 
that propertied class and taken them and 
the military chiefs by surprise, was the only 
chance for the people’s cause. 


AM BUSH 


A lorry in the distance 
droned on to head the hili. 
A curlew from a cloud-bank 
called out a cold, ‘‘ Who will?" 
A blackbird seeking shelter 
sped down the little rill . 
Guerillas at the ready 
lay waiting there to kill. 


A horn on the high-road 
gave forth a warning toot. 
A night-owl off to forage 
called back a gruffer hoot. 
A weasel sleek ahunting 
slipped by a bramble root . . 
An outlaw on his keeping 
lay waiting there to shoot. 


A smoke-pall from a chimney 
spread low across the vale. 
A filly in the meadow 
sprang back and turned tail. 
A sparrow pluming feather 
swerved off a wooden rail... 
As outposts of the column 
set up a leaden hail. 


A wreckage by the hedgerow 

showed black against the green. 
A stillness in the evening 

spread shrouds where life had been. 
A dog-fox in the distance 

barked out a bold thirteen. 
Afoot—the flying column 

set leagues of space between. 


Conn O Maeleaclainn 


The Devils Crew 


(Dublin, 1916 ) 


The poets have chanted their pans of 
praise 
To the men who were pure of soul ; 
І tell of a bunch who in different ways 
Find a place on the muster roll; 
'Tis very low down, still you'll all agree 
They have earned their places there, 
Tho' their principal pastimes seemed to be 
To drink and gamble and swear. 
The chances are just a thousand to one 
This tale won't appeal to you ; 
Still, whether you like the yarn or not, 
Just give the devil his due 
While I strive to outline, minus trimmings 
or shine, 
My tale of the Devil's Crew. 


Oh, a holy crush! not one of us 
But of devilment had his share ; 
We all had our jags on the backs of the 
books 
And most of us some to spare. 
We sang our songs, and courted the girls, 
And quaffed of the eau-de-vie, 
And seldom saw home till the rays of dawn 
Shot up from the Irish Sea. 
We had no friends 'mong the “unco guid,” 
Tho' some of the brave and true 
Would grin and say: “That bunch, we 
guess, 
Are not God's chosen few," 
While the word-spinning hypocrites passing 
by 
Said: “ They are the Devil's Crew ! " 


There were none of us burdened with easy 
wealth 
When first we were planted here; 
The earnings we should have trebled by 
stealth 
We flung to the winds on beer. 
And why should the worker worry himself, 
In the 'midst of a crazy slum, 


'Bout the where-withal or the where-with- 
which, 

Or the day that might never come ? 

So we looked on the cheerier side of life, 
As all good comrades do, 

Recounting our various jamborees 
With Mary and Jane and Sue, 

While the plaster invertebrates passing by 
Said: “ They are the Devil's Crew!” 


Irish? Yes! As pure as ever was made, 
We drew our blood from the high green 
hill, 
And up from the hazel glade : 
The Barrow and Nore, the Suir and 
Boyne 
To our sinew and bone paid toll, 
But Dublin town, with its smoke and 
brown, 
Laid claim to our rebel soul, 
And the love in our hearts for the mother- 
land, 
That stronger and stronger grew, 
Was never discussed, tho' we often spoke 
Of the things that we hoped to do 
If God in His own good time would give 
One chance to the Devil's Crew ! 


One holiday morn when Ireland called 
And we joined in the great parade, 
You never saw such an unsoldierly crush 
Since first the world was made ; 
But in spite of the canting cowards who 
preached 
From the depths of an easy chair, 
One thing shall live when most things die : 
“Ву G——, boys, we were there!” 
Tho' there wasn't one decent equipment, 
Either second-hand or new, 
Save a water-flask here or a haversack there, 
With maybe a puttee or two ; 
But a bandolier, bayonet, and rifle were 
strapped 
On each man of the Devil's Crew ! 
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From the crackle and crash of the first red 
night, 
And the spluttering bullets tore— 
When one fellow dropped like an empty 
sack, 
And another in anger swore ; 
While a kid with rapidly glazing eyes 
Was crooning an Irish song, 
And died as he watched the tiny stream 
Of his heart’s blood creeping along— 
We stemmed the rush of the khaki tide 
Whenever they came in view, 
Spending red days and hideous nights 
In proving our worth tho’ few ; 
There were brave lads there, but the pick 
of the bunch 
Were known as “ The Devil’s Crew!” 


You know the rest—one short red week, 
The dream of a nation free— 

An affair that gladdens an old man’s heart 
With a glorious memory. 

Our leaders were wise and learned men 
With a wisdom we never knew, 

They gave their orders and we obeyed, 
A thing we thought hard to do; 

For had the orders been “ Carry on!” 
I’m telling a thing that’s true— 

The last shot fired from Dublin's ruins 
Would come from the “ Devil's Crew ?'! 
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ELvery & Co., DUBLIN .. "m 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY Boarp, DUBLIN 
Evening Mail, The, DUBLIN 


FLETCHER & PHILLIPSON, LTD., DUBLIN 
FRENGLEY Bros., LTD., DUBLIN 
GENERAL TEXTILES, LTD., ATHLONE 
GiBSON, JoHN, DuBLIN .. is 
Сове, Rost. J. & Co., Ltp., DUBLIN 
GUINEY & Co., DUBLIN a А 8 
GUM, Ам, DUBLIN к 
Hannon, Јонм & Son, DUBLIN 

HOTEL LENEHAN, DUBLIN 

HOTEL St. GEORGE, DUBLIN 


If you want to buy a car, 
Do you go to the local grocer? 
If your car breaks down, 
Do you send it to a blacksmith? 
We hope not 


© 


BUT what about your Watches and 
Clocks 

which in proportion have to do far 

harder and more accurate work? 


О 


NEXT TIME CONSULT 


FRENGLEY BROS., LTD. 


Watch and Clockmakers, Repairers 
SINCE 1856 


5 Crow Street, Dublin 


Contractors to Convents, Colleges, G.S. Rlys., 


etc. 


Phone 21103 


DUBLIN 
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MEN- 


YOU'LL GET IT FOR 
LESS AT GUINEYS 


Quality for quality, Guiney’s 
prices are lower. Thousands of 
men have proved this to their 
satisfaction, again and again. 
Huge selections and wide price 
ranges make it easy to find just 
what will suit you. Next time 
you want shirts, socks, ties, 
footwear, flannels, suits, or any 
other wearing apparel make 
sure to come to Guiney’s first. 


GUINEY & CO. 


79-80 TALBOT ST., DUBLIN 
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IDEAL TEA Со. Ltp., DUBLIN 


INSURANCE CORPORATION OF IRELAND, LID., "DUBLIN 


Irish Press, Ltd., DUBLIN 


InisH TAXI AND HACKNEY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 


Jameson & Co. Ілр., DUBLIN .. 

KAVANAGH, P. & Sons, DUBLIN 

Marron, J. & Son, DUBLIN 

MacDoNAcH & Воглхр, Dublin 

McBinNEY & Co., LTD., DUBLIN 

МсеНосн” SERVICE STORE, DUBLIN 

NATIONAL EYE SERVICE, DUBLIN : zs 
NATIONAL TIME RECORDER Co., Ітр., DUBLIN 
NEW IRELAND ASSURANCE Co. LTD., DUBLIN 
O'Hona, W. J., DUBLIN .. 

O'NEILL, EDMOND, DUBLIN 

О’'ТоогЕ, Lorcan & Co., DUBLIN 

PURCELL, JOHN, LTD., DUBLIN е 


DUBLIN 


REGAN's (Miss) Civit SERVICE AND C OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ових 


КІСЕ, STEELE & Co. LTD., DUBLIN 
Rovar Oak LOUNGE, DUBL IN 

SIGN OF THE THREE CANDLES, DUBLIN 
SoLuUs TEORANTA, BRAY . А 

ST. CATHERINE’S BAKERY,  DUBLIN 


SWIFTBROOK PAPER MILLS, CLONDALKIN AND | DUBLIN 


VICTOR WADDINGTON GALLERIES, DUBLIN 
Warsa, C. & L., DUBLIN 

WALTON, MARTIN A., DUBLIN 
WESTBROOK Motor Co., DUBLIN 
WHELAN, KITTY, DUBLIN 


NATIONAL 
EYE SERVICE 


Approved by 
The Irish Free State Medical Union 


Tt is EM e admitted that examination of the eyes 
and the prescription of elasses should, if possible, be 
made in all cases bv qualified medical practitioners. 
Hitherto, however, the services of these eye specialists 
have been available only in the hospitals or by private 
consultation at the usual specialists’ fees, and the 
general public has been obliged to seek advice from 
sight-testing opticians. In view of the supreme 
importance of proper attention to the eyes in the 
interests of health and efficiency, the Irish Free State 
Medical Union has now со- -operated in the estab- 
lishment of an Eye Service Scheme which provides 
for all of limited means a medical eye examination 
and glasses at reasonable inclusive charges. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM :— 


MR. WALTER BIGGART 


146a LR. BAGGOT ST., DUBLIN. Phone 61318 
*21 NTH. FREDERICK ST., DUBLIN Phone 21249 


*Open until 7.30 each evening for the convenience of 
late workers. 


MISS M. GREGORY 


126 LR. BAGGOT ST., DUBLIN Phone 62518 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9—6 P.M. WEEKDAYS. 


MONDAY, 9—7 P.M. SATURDAY, 9—1 P.M. 


MISS REGAN'S 
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Civil Service & Commercial College 
SUCCESSES 


RECENT 


GOVERNMENT 
TYPISTS, 


March- Мау, 
Miss Duecan 
4th Place 
Miss MARRON 
8th Place 
Miss O'LEARY 
9th Place 
Miss Hur 
20th Place 
GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND 
TYPIST, 
Sept.-Nov., 1938 : 
Miss B. Manon 
10th Place 


GOVERNMENT 
TYPIST, 
Sept.-Nov., 1938 :! 

Miss Tura 
» L. MARRON 


1938: 


ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY BOARD, 
1939—SHORT- 
HAND TYPIST 
Miss Una O’Brien 

6th Place 
Miss J. CAMPBELL 
15th Place 


DUBLIN CORPOR- 
ATION SHORT- 
HAND TYPIST, Last 
Exam. 


Miss P. STANLEY 
5th Place 


SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 
STUDENTS ARE PRE- 
PARED FOR BANES 
AND OTHER FIRST 
Crass ашты ад 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY PRINCIPAL 


53 & 54 Lr. O’Connell Street 


DUBLIN 


"Phone: 44865. 


VALUE 


take this 
for example 


Good shoes definitely cost 
less at Denson’s. This 
shoe is made of best 
quality leather ani 
asigned for com- 
fort and long 
wear. Als 
made in 
town, 


PRICE 18/9 
DENSON LTD. 


18 Sth. Great George’s Street ; 14 Wicklow Street 
(Fitting and Fashion); 5 North Earl Street; 
86 Capel Street; 100 Talbot Street (Children’s 

Shop); 36 Cornmarket, Dublin. 


GET YOUR PRINTING DONE 
TRADE UNION LABOUR 


ARDIFF • PRINTER • KILMAINHAM 


*Phone 52073 


OR AT 


PRINTING WORKS 
DUBLIN 


*Phone 21407 


J. J. ARDIFF ° PROPRIETOR 


MAHON'S 


SHOP AT 


Kitty Whelan's 


14 Thorncastle St., 
RINGSEND 


FOR ALL YOUR 
DRAPERY : : 
REQUIREMENTS 


SHOP AT Telephone : 44549 


“Тһе Egg Basket" 


31 Dawson Street, Dublin 


Guaranteed Fresh Eggs taken from the Nest to the 
" Egg Basket" Every Morning. 
CHOICEST IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 


(Winners of Two First Prizes at a recent Limerick 
Show) 


FRESH JERSEY CREAM TWICE DAILY. 
Try our Home-Made Jams. 


Our Speciality : 

HAVE YOU TRIED OUR BROWN BREAD 
Made of Best Irish Wheat and Fresh Buttermilk ? 
ALL OUR CONFECTIONERY IS MADE BY OURSELVES 

WITH THE FINEST INGREDIENTS 

NEW LAID EGGS, 
FRESH CREAMERY BUTTER, Etc. 
DELIVERIES TWICE DAILY, 


We have hundreds of satisfied customers in all 
parts of Ireland, England and Scotland. 


ALL ORDERS PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 


CEMENT LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 


BEST IRISH PORTLAND CEMENT 


and 


BEST IRISH RAPID HARDENING CEMENT 


CEMENT LIMITED 


PEARL CHAMBERS, WESTMORELAND STREET 
DUBLIN 


Telephone : 72655 (6 lines) Telegrams: ** Irecem, Dublin." 


Telephone 44036. 


L. O'TOOLE & CO. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE ARRANGED 
MOTOR INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


68 UPPER O’CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


THOMAS R. ATKINS. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
one Ө POWER, LIGHT AND BELLS INSTALLED 


51426 DUBLIN € MOTORS SUPPLIED AND FITTED 


70 SOUTH CIRCULAR RD., PORTOBELLO & 
26 EFFRA ROAD, RATHMINES 


JOHN GIBSON 25%, DISCOUNT 


| JEWELLER AND SPORTS PROVIDER OFF - ANY 


ШШШ 


MOST RELIABLE AND | 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
TRELAND FOR 


SPORTS PRIZES, 
PRESENTATIONS, 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


22 SOUTH RICHMOND STREET | PUBLISHED 
DUBLIN | CATALOGUE 


PORTOBELLO 


Phone: 52534 


Support Home 
Industries and 
help to Build 
up the Nation 


THE ү 


IRISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 


PD Disc C 
SUGAR -an essential household commodity. x 
MOLASSED BEET PULP—an efficient and 


productive stock food. 


CONSIDERABLE REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT on the land; in its four | 
Sugar Factories; on the Railways and in 

numerous other subsidiary industries. 


AND 


IS IN KEEPING WITH THE GOVERNMENT'S 
POLICY OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Comhlucht Siuicre Eireann, Teo., 7 Clare Street, Dublin 


2 


COMRADES / 


Ir is pleasant for you and us to look 
back over the past twenty odd 
years years of golden memories, 
high ideals and glorious Naticnal 
Work, in which strenuous effort 
and great endeavour brought much 
headway and rapid advance. 


IN the true Irish Ireland tradition 
New Ireland Assurance Company 
has grown with the years—a great 
Irish Industrial undertaking has 
been built up, giving much needed 
employment to hundreds of Irish- 
men and women, and creating 
National Wealth by sound invest- 
ment and enterprise in its own 
country. 


You can do your share in this Irish 
Industrial advance by placing your 
Insurance with ‘ New Ireland >and 
having double protection and 
security. 


І j 
c lO 


WE 
ARE 
ONE 


/ OUR FUNDS 
/ HAVE NOW © 


/ REACHED A Т 


TOTAL OF 


NEW IRELAND 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE—I2 DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN 


M. W. O'REILLY, F.C.I.I., Managing Director 
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